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CHAPTER I. 

The Family Tree. 

T O plague my wife, who does not understand pleasantries in 
the matter of pedigree, I once drew a fine family tree of 
my ancestors, with Claude Duval, captain and highwayman, 
sus. per coll, in the reign of Charles II., dangling from a top 
branch. But this is only my joke with her High Mightiness 
my wife, and his Serene Highness my son. None of us Duvals 
have been suspercollatcd to my knowledge. As a boy, I have 
tasted a rope’s end often enough, but not round my neck ; and 
the persecutions endured by my ancestors in France for our 
Protestant religion, which we early received and steadily main¬ 
tained, did not bring death upon us, as upon many of our faith, 
but only fines and poverty, and exile from our native country. 
The world knows how the bigotry of Louis XIV. drove many 
families out of France into England, who have become trusty 
and loyal subjects of the British Crown. Among the thousand 
fugitives were my grandfather and his wife. They settled at 
Winchelsea, in Sussex, where there has been a French church 
ever since Queen Bess’s time and the dreadful day of Saint 
Bartholomew. Three miles off, at Rye, is another colony 
and church of our people : another fester Burg , where, under 
Britannia’s sheltering buckler, we have been free to exercise 
our fathers’ worship, and sing the songs of our Zion. 

My grandfather was elder and precentor of the Church ot 
Winchelsea, the pastor being Monsieur Denis, father of Rear- 
Admiral Sir Peter Denis, Baronet, my kind and best patron. 
He sailed with Anson in the famous “ Centurion,’’ and obtained 
his first promotion through that great seaman: and of course 
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you will all remember that it was Captain Denis who br<?ught 
our good Queen Charlotte to England (7th September 1761), 
after a stormy passage of nine days, from Stadc. As a child 
I was taken to his house in Great Ormond Street, Queen 
Square, London, and also to the Admiral’s country seat, 
Valence, near Westerham, in Kent, where Colonel Wolfe lived, 
father of the famous General James Wolfe, the glorious con¬ 
queror of Quebec. * '■ - 

My father, who was of a wandering disposition, happened to 
be at Dover in the year 1761, when the Commissioners passed 
through, who were on their way to sign the treaty of peace, 
known as the Peace of Paris. He had parted, after some hot 
words, 1 believe, from his mother, who was, like himself, of a 
quick temper, and he was on the look-out for employment when 
Fate threw these gentlemen in his way. Mr. Duval spoke 
English, French, and German, his parents being of Alsace, and 

Mr.-having need of a confidential person to attend him, 

who was master of the languages, my father offered himself, 
and was accepted mainly through the good offices of Captain 
Denis, our patron, whose ship was then in the Downs. Being 
at Paris, Father must needs visit Alsace, our native country, 
and having scarce one guinea to rub against another, of course 
chose to fall in love with my mother and marry her out of hand. 
Monsieur mon pbre , I fear, was but a prodigal; but he was his 
parents’ only living child, and when he came home to Winchel- 
sea, hungry and penniless, with a wife on his hand, they killed 
their fattest calf, and took both wanderers in. A short while 

t* 

after her marriage, my mother inherited some property from 
her parents in France, and most tenderly nursed my grand¬ 
mother through a long illness, in which the good lady died. 
Of these matters I knew nothing personally, being at the time 
a child two or three years old: crying and sleeping, drinking 
and eating, growing, and having my infantile ailments, like 
other little da’■lings. 

A violent woman was my mother, jealous, hot, and domi¬ 
neering, but genc’-ous and knowing how to forgive. I fancy 

* I remember a saying of G-Aug-st-s S-lw-n, Esquire, regarding 

the General, which has not been told, as far as 1 know, in the anecdotes. 
A Macaroni guardsman, speaking of Mr. Wolfe, was asked, “ Was he 
a Jew? Wolfe was a Jewish name." “Certainly," says Mr. S-lw-n, 
"Mr. Wolfe was the Height of Abraham'' 
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my papa gave her too many opportunities of exercising this 
virtue, for, during his brief life, he was ever in scrapes and 
trouble. He met with an accident when fishing off the French 
coast, and was brought home and died, and was buried at 
Winchelsea ; but the cause oft his death I never knew until my 
good friend Sir Peter Denis told me in later years, when I had 
come to have troubles of my own. 

I was born on the same day with His Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, viz., the 13th of August 1763, and used to be 
called the Bishop of Osnaburg by the boys in Winchelsea, 
where between us French boys and the English boys I promise 
you there was many a good battle. Besides being ancien and 
precentor of the French church at Winchelsea, Grandfather 
was a perraquier and barber by trade; and, if you must know 
it, I have curled and powdered a gentleman’s head before this, 
and taken him by the nose and shaved him. I do not brag of 
having used lather and brush : but what is the use of disguising 
anything? Tout se sfait, as the French have it, and a great 
deal more too. There is Sir Humphrey Howard, who served 
with me second lieutenant in the “ Meleager ”—he says he comes 
from the N—f-lk Howards; but his father was a shoemaker, 
and we always called him Humphrey Snob in the gunroom. 

In France very few wealthy ladies are accustomed to nurse 
their children, and the little ones are put out to farmers’ wives 
and healthy nurses, and perhaps better cared for than by their 
own meagre mothers. My mother’s mother, an honest farmer’s 
wife in Lorraine (for I am the first gentleman of my family, and 
chose my motto* of 1 'ecimus ipsi not with pride, but with 
humble thanks for my good fortune), had brought up Made¬ 
moiselle Clarisse de Viomesnil, a Lorraine lady, between whom 
and her foster-sister there continued a tender friendship long 
after the marriage of both. Mother came to England, the wife 
of Monsieur mon papa; and Mademoiselle de Viomesnil married 
in her own country. She was of the Protestant- branch of the 
Viomesnil family, and all the poorer in consequence of her 
parents’ fidelity to their religion. Other members of the family 
were of the Catholic religion, and held in high esteem at 
Versailles. 

* The Admiral insisted on taking or on a bend sable, three razors 
displayed proper, with the above motto. The family have adopted the 
mother’s coat-of-arins. 

A 2 
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Some short time after my mother’s arrival in England, she 
heard that her dear foster-sister Clarisse was going to marry a 
Protestant gentleman of Lorraine, Vicomte de Barr, only son 
of M. le Comte de Saverne, a chamberlain to His Polish 
Majesty King Stanislas, father of the French Queen. M. de 
Saverne, on his son's marriage, gave up to the Vicomte de Barr 
his house at Saverne, and here for a while the newly married 
couple lived. 1 do not say the young couple, for the Vicokate 
de Barr was five-and-twenty years older than his wife, who was 
but eighteen when her parents married her. As my mother's 
eyes were very weak, or, to say truth, she was not very skilful in 
reading, it used to be my lot as a boy to spell out my Lady 
Viscountess’s letters to her saur de lent, her good Ursule : and 
many a smart rap with the rolling-pin have I had over my 
noddle from Mother as I did my best to read. It was a word 
and a blow with Mother. She did not spare the rod and spoil 
the child, and that I suppose is the reason why I am so well 
grown—six feet two in my stockings, and fifteen stone four last 
Tuesday, when I was weighed along with our pig. Mem.— 
My neighbour's hams at Rose Cottage are the best in all 
Hampshire. 

I w r as so young that I could not understand all I read. 
But I remember Mother used to growl in her rough way (she 
had a grenadier height and voice, and a pretty smart pair of 
black whiskers too)—my mother used to cry out, “ She suffers 
—my Biche is unhappy—she has got a bad husband. He is 
a brute. All men are brutes." And with this she would glare 
at Grandpapa, who was a very humble little man, and tfembled 
before his bru, and obeyed her most obsequiously. Then 
Mother would vow she would go home, she would go and 
succour her Bichc ; but who would take care of these two im¬ 
beciles? meaning me and my grandpapa. Besides, Madame 
Duval was wanted at home. She dressed my ladies’ heads, 
with very gr^aj taste, in the French way, and could shave, 
frizz, cut hair, and tie a queue along with the best barber in 
the country. Grandfather and the apprentice wove the wigs; 
when I was at home, 1 was too young for that work, and was 
taken off from it, and sent to a famous good school, Pocock’s 
grammar-school at Rye, where I learned to speak English like 
a Briton born as I am, and not as we did at home, where 
we used a queer Alsatian jargon of French and German. At 
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Pocock’s I got a little smattering of Latin, too, and plenty of 
fighting for the first month or two. I remember my patron 
coming to see me in uniform, blue and white laced with gold, 
silk stockings and white breeches, and two of his officers along 
with him. "Where is Denis Duval?" says he. peeping into 
our schoolroom, and all the boys looking round with wonder 
at the great gentleman. Master Denis Duval was standing on 
a bench at that very moment for punishment, for fighting, I 
suppose, with a black eye as big as an omelette. "Denis 
would do very well if he would keep his fist off other boys’ 
noses," says the master; and the Captain gave me a seven¬ 
shilling piece, and I spent it all but twopence before the night 
was over, I remember. Whilst I was at Pocock’s, I boarded 
with Mr. Rudge, a tradesman, who, besides being a grocer at 
Rye, was in the seafaring way, and part owner of a fishing- 
boat ; and he took some very queer fish in his nets, as you shall 
hear soon. He was a chief man among the Wesleyans, and I 
attended his church with him, not paying much attention to 
those most serious and sacred things in my early years, when 
1 was a thoughtless boy, caring for nothing but lollipops, hoops, 
and marbles. 

Captain Denis was a very pleasant lively gentleman, and 
on this day he asked the master, Mr. Coates, what was the 
Latin for a holiday, and hoped Mr. C. would give one to his 
boys. Of course we sixty boys shouted yes to that proposal \ 
and as forme, Captain Denis cried out, "Mr. Coates, I press 
this fellow with the black eye here, and intend to take him 
to dine with me at the ‘Star.’” You may be sure I skipped 
off my bench, and followed my patron. He and his two 
officers went to the "Star,” and after dinner called for a 
crown bowl of punch, and though I would drink none of it, 
never having been able to bear the taste of rum or brandy, I 
was glad to come out and sit with the gentlemen, who seemed 
to be amused with my childish prattle. Captain Denis asked 
me what I learned, and I dare say I bragged of my little 
learning : in fact I remember talking in a pompous way about 
Corderius and Cornelius Nepos; and I have no doubt gave 
myself very grand airs. He asked whether I liked Mr. Rudge, 
the grocer with whom I boarded. I did not like him much, 
I said; but I hated Miss Rudge and Bevil the apprentice 
most because they were always-here I stopped. " But there 
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is no use in telling tales out of school," says I. “ We don't do 
that at Pocock's, we don’t." 

And what was my mother going to make of me? I said I 
should like to be a sailor, but a gentleman sailor, and fight for 
King George. And if I did I would bring all my prize-money 
home to Agnes, that is, almost all of it—only keep a liftle of it 
for myself. , 

"And so you like the sea, and go out sometimes?’* ftsks 
Mr. Denis. 

Oh, yes, I went out fishing. Mr. Rudge had a half share 
of a boat along with Grandfather, and I used to help to clean 
her, and was taught to steer her, with many a precious slap 
on the head if I got her in the wind; and they said I was a 
very good look-out. 1 could sec well, and remember bluffs 
and headlands and so forth; and I mentioned several places, 
points of our coasts, ay, and the French coast too. 

" And what do you fish for?" asks the Captain. 

"Oh, sir, I'm not to say anything about that, Mr. Rudge 
says!" on which the gentlemen roared with laughter. They 
knew Master Rudge’s game, though I in my innocence did not 
understand it. 

"And so you won't have a drop of punch?" asks Captain 
Denis. 

" No, sir, I made a vow I would not, when I saw Miss Rudge 
so queer." 

" Miss Rudge is often queer, is she?” 

" Yes, the nasty pig ! And she calls names, and slips down¬ 
stairs, and knocks the cups and saucers about, and fights the 
apprentice, and—but I mustn’t say anything more. I never tell 
tales, I don’t! " 

In this way I went on prattling with my patron and his friends, 
and they made me sing them a song in French, and a song in 
German, and they laughed and seemed amused at my antics 
and capers. Captain Denis walked home with me to our 
lodgings, and I told him how I liked Sunday the best day of 
the week—thaL is, every other Sunday—because I went away 
quite early, and walked three miles to mother and grandfather 
at Winchelsea, and saw Agnes. 

And who, pray, was Agnes? To-day her name is Agnes 
Duval, and she sits at her work-table hard by. The lot of my 
life has been changed by knowing her. To win such a prize in 
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life’s lottery is given but to very very few. What I have done 
(of any worth) has been done in trying to deserve her. X might 
have remained, but for her, in my humble native Jot, to be 
neither honest nor happy, but that my good angel yonder 
succoured me. All I have I owe to her: but I pay with all I 
have, and what creature can do more? 

CHAPTER II. 

The House of Saverne • 

Mademoiselle de Savekne came from Alsace, where her 
family occupied a much higher rank than that held by the 
worthy Protestant elder from whom her humble servant is 
descended. Her mother was a Viomesnil, her father was of a 
noble Alsatian family, Counts of Barr and Saverne. The old 
Count de Saverne was alive, and a chamberlain in the Court of 
His Polish Majesty good King Stanislas at Nanci, when his son 
the Vicomte de Barr, a man already advanced in years, brought 
home his blooming young bride to that pretty little capital. 

The Count de Saverne was a brisk and cheery old gentleman, 
as his son was gloomy and severe. The Count’s hotel at Nanci 
was one of the gayest of the little Court. His Protestantism 
was by no means austere. He was even known to regret that 
there were no French convents for noble damsels of the P10- 
testant confession, as there were across the Rhine, where his 
own two daughters might be bestowed out of the way. Mes- 
demoiselles de Saverne were ungainly in appearance, fierce and 
sour in temper, resembling, in these particulars, their brother 
Monsieur 1 c Baron de Barr. 

In his youth, Monsieur de Barr had served not without 
distinction, being engaged against Messieurs the English at 
XIastcnbeck and Laufeldt, where he had shown both courage 
and capacity. His Protestantism prevented his promotion in 
the army. He left it, steadfast in his faith, but soured in his 
temper. He did not care for whist or music, like his easy old 
father. His appearance at the Count’s little suppers was as 
cheerful as a death's-head at a feast. Monsieur de Barr only 
frequented these entertainments to give pleasure to his young 
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wife, who pined and was wretched in the solitary family man¬ 
sion of Savernc, where the Vicomte took up his residence when 
first married. 

He was of an awful temper, and subject to storms of passion. 
Being a very conscientious man, he suffered extremely after one 
of these ebullitions of rage. Between his alternations of anger 
and remorse, his life was a sad one; his household trebled 
before him, and especially the poor little wife whom he had 
brought out of her quiet country village to be the victim of his 
rage and repentances. More than once she fled to the old 
Count of Savernc at Nanci, and the kindly selfish old gentleman 
used his feeble endeavours to protect his poor little daughter- 
in-law. Quickly after these quarrels letters would arrive, con¬ 
taining vows of the most abject repentance on the Baron's part. 
These matrimonial campaigns followed a regular course. First 
rose the outbreak of temper; then the lady’s flight ensued to 
papa-m-law at Nanci; then came letters expressive of grief; 
then the repentant criminal himself arrived, whose anguish and 
cries of mea culpa were more insupportable than his outbreaks 
of rage. After a few years, Madame de Barr lived almost 
entirely with her father-in-law at Nanci, and was scarcely seen 
in her husband's gloomy mansion of Savcrne. 

For some years no child was born of this most unhappy 
union. Just when poor King Stanislas came by his lamentable 
death (being burned at his own fire), the old Count de Saverne 
died, and his son found that he inherited little more than his 
father's name and title of Saverne, the family estate being 
greatly impoverished by the late Count's extravagant and 
indolent habits, and much weighed down by the portions 
awarded to the Demoiselles de Saverne, the elderly sisters of 
the present elderly lord. 

The town house at Nanci was shut up for a while; and the 
new Lord of Saverne retired to his castle with his sisters and his 
wife. With his Catholic neighbours the stern Protestant gentle¬ 
man had little communion : and the society which frequented 
his dull house chiefly consisted of Protestant clergymen who 
came from the other side of the Rhine. Along its left bank, 
which had only become French territory of late years, the 
French and German languages were spoken indifferently; in 
the latter language Monsieur de Saverne was called the Herr 
von Zabern. After his father’s death, Herr von Zabem may 
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have melted a little, but he soon became as moody, violent, 
and ill-conditioned as ever the Herr von Barr had been. 
Saverne was a little country town, with the crumbling old H6tel 
de Saverne in the centre of the place, and a straggling street 
stretching on either side. Behind the house were melancholy 
gardens, squared and clipped after the ancient French fashion, 
and, beyond the garden wall, some fields and woods, part of 
the estate of the Saverne family. These fields and woods were 




fringed by another great forest, which had once been the 
property of the house of Saverne, but had been purchased from 
the late easy proprietor by Messeigneurs de Rohan, Princes of 
the Empire, of France, and the Church, Cardinals, and Arch¬ 
bishops of Strasbourg, between whom and their gloomy Pro¬ 
testant neighbour there was no good-will. Not only questions 
of faith separated them, but questions of ckasse. The Count 
de Saverne, who loved shooting, and beat his meagre woods 
for game with a couple of lean dogs, and a fowling-piece over 
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his shoulder, sometimes came in sight of the grand hunting- 
parties of Monseigneur the Cardinal, who went to the chase 
like a Prince as he was, with piqueurs and horn-blowers, whole 
packs of dogs, and a troop of gentlemen in his uniform. Not 
seldom his Eminence's keepers and Monsieur de Saveme’s 
solitary garde-chasse had quarrels. “Tell your master that I 
will shoot any red-legs which come upon my land," MonsiLiar 
de Savcrne said in one of these controversies, as he held up a 
partridge which he had just brought down ; and the keeper 
knew the moody nobleman would be true to his word. 

Two neighbours so ill disposed towards one another were 
speedily at law; and in the courts at Strasbourg a poor pro¬ 
vincial gentleman was likely to meet with scanty justice when 
opposed to such a powerful enemy as the Prince Archbishop 
of the province, one of the greatest noblemen of the kingdom. 
Boundary questions, in a land where there are no hedges— 
game, forest, and fishery questions—how can I tell, who am 
no lawyer, what set the gentlemen at loggerheads? In later 
days, 1 met one Monsieur Georgel, an Abb< 5 , who had been a 
secretary of the Prince Cardinal, and he told me that Monsieur 
de Saverne was a headlong, violent, ill-conditioned little mauvais 
couchtur, as they say in France, and ready to quarrel with or 
without a reason. 

These quarrels naturally took the Count de Saverne to his 
advocates and lawyers at Strasbourg, and he would absent 
himself for days from home, where his poor wife was perhaps 
not sorry to be rid of him. It chanced, on one of these 
expeditions to the chief town of his province, that he fell in 
with a former comrade in his campaigns of Hastenbeck and 
Laufeldt, an officer of Soubise’s regiment, the Baron de la 
Motte.* La Motte had been destined to the Church, like 
many cadets of good family, but, his cider brother dying, he 
was released from the tonsure and the seminary, and entered 
the army under good protection. Mesdemoiselles de Saverne 
remembered this Monsieur de la Motte at Nanci in old days. 
He bore the woist of characters; he was gambler, intriguer, 
duellist, profligate. I suspect that most gentlemen’s reputa- 

v That unlucky Prince de Rohan was to sutler by another Delamotte, 
who, with his “ Valoise " of a wife, played such a notorious part in the 
famous “diamond necklace ’’ business ; but the two worthies were not, 
1 believe, related.— D. D. 
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tions come off ill under the tongues of these old ladies, and 
have heard of other countries where mesdemoiselles are equally 
hard to please. “Well, have we not all our faults?" I 
imagine Monsieur de Saverne saying, in a rage, “Is there no 
such thing as calumny? Are we never to repent, if we have 
been wrong? I know he has led a wild youth. Others may 
have done as much. But prodigals have been reclaimed ere 
now, and I for my part will not turn my back on this one." 
“Ah, 1 wish he had ! ” De la Motte said to me myself in later 
days; “ but it was his fate, his fate ! " 

One day, then, the Count de Saverne returns home from 
Strasbourg with his new friend; presents the Baron de la 
Motte to the ladies of his house, makes the gloomy place as 
cheerful as he can for his guest, brings forth the best wine 
from his cave, and beats his best covers for game. I myself 
knew the Baron some years later:—a handsome, tall, sallow¬ 
faced man, with a shifty eye, a soft voice, and a grand manner. 
Monsieur de Saverne for his part was short, black, and ill- 
favoured, as 1 have heard my mother say. But Mrs. Duval did 
not love him, fancying that he ill-treated her Biche. Where 
she disliked people, my worthy parent would never allow them 
a single good quality; but she always averred that Monsieur 
de la Motte was a perfect fine gentleman. 

The intimacy between these two gentlemen increased apace. 
Monsieur de la Motte was ever welcome at Saverne: a room in 
the house was called his room: their visitor was an acquaint¬ 
ance of their enemy the Cardinal also, and would often come 
from the one chdteau to the other. Laughingly he would tell 
how angry Monseigneur was with his neighbour. He wished 
he could make peace between the two houses. He gave good 
advice to Monsieur de Saverne, and pointed out the danger he 
ran in provoking so powerful an adversary. Men had been 
imprisoned for life for less reason. The Cardinal might get 
a lettre de cachet against his obstinate opponent. He could, 
besides, ruin Saverne with fines and law costs. The contest 
between the two was quite unequal, and the weaker party 
must inevitably be crushed, unless these unhappy disputes 
should cease. As far as the ladies of the house dared speak, 
they coincided in the opinion of Monsieur de la Motte, and 
were for submission and reconciliation with their neighbours. 
Madame de Savcrne’s own relations heard ©f the feud, and 
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implored the Count to bring it to an end. It was one of these, 
the Baron de Viomesnil, going to command in Corsica, who 
entreated Monsieur de Saverne to accompany him on the cam¬ 
paign. Anywhere the Count was safer than in his own house 
with an implacable and irresistible enemy at his gate. Mon¬ 
sieur de Saverne yielded to his kinsman's importunities. He 
took down his sword and pistols of Laufeldt from the ^all, 
where they had hung for twenty years. He set the affairs of 
his house in order, and after solemnly assembling his family, 
and on his knees confiding it to the gracious protection of 
Heaven, he left home to join the suite of the French General. 

A few weeks after he left home—several years after his 
marriage—his wife wrote to inform him that she was likely to 
be a mother. The stern man, who had been very unhappy 
previously, and chose to think that his wife’s barrenness was a 
punishment of Heaven for some crime of his or hers, was very 
much moved by this announcement. I have still at home a 
German Bible which he used, and in which is written in the 
German a very affecting prayer composed by him, imploring 
the Divine blessing upon the child about to be born, and 
hoping that this infant might grow in grace, and bring peace 
and love and unity into the household. It would appear that 
he made no doubt he should have a son. His hope and aim 
were to save in every possible way for this child. I have read 
many letters of his which he sent from Corsica to his wife, and 
which she kept. They were full of strange minute orders, as to 
the rearing and education of this son that was to be bom. He 
enjoined saving amounting to niggardliness in his household, 
and calculated how much might be put away in ten, in twenty 
years, so that the coming heir might have a property worthy of 
his ancient name. In case he should fall in action, he laid 
commands upon liis wife to pursue a system of the most rigid 
economy, so that the child at coming of age might be able to 
appear creditably in the woild. In these letters, I remember, 
the events of the campaign were dismissed in a very few words ; 
■the main part oi the letters consisted of prayers, speculations, 
and prophecies regarding the child, and sermons couched in the 
language of the writer’s stern creed. When the child was bom, 
and a girl appeared in place of the boy, upon whom the poor 
father had set his heart, I hear the family were so dismayed, that 
they hardly dared to break the news to the chief of the house. 
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Who told me? The same man who said he wished he had 
never seen M. de Saverne: the man for whom the unhappy 
gentleman had conceived a warm friendship;—the man who 
was to bring a mysterious calamity upon those whom, as I do 
think, and m his selfish way, he loved sincerely, and he spoke at 
a time when he could have little desire to deceive me. 

The lord of the castle is gone on the campaign. The 
cM tela me is left alone in her melancholy tower with her two 
dismal duennas. My good mother, speaking in later days 
about these matters, took up the part of her Biche against the 
ladies of Barr and their brother, and always asserted that the 
tyranny of the duennas, and the meddling, and the verbosity, 
and the ill-temper of M. de Saverne himself, brought about the 
melancholy events which now presently ensued. The Count 
de Saverne was a little man (my mother said) who loved to hear 
himself talk, and who held forth from morning nil night. His 
life was a fuss. He would weigh the coffee, and count the 
lumps ol sugar, and have a finger in every pie in his frugal 
house. Night and morning he preached sermons to his family, 
and he continued to preach when not cn ckairc, laying down 
the law upon all subjects, umiringly voluble. Cheerfulness in 
the company of such a man was hypocrisy. Mesdames de Barr 
had to disguise weariness, to assume an air of contentment, and 
to appear to be interested when the Count preached. As for 
the C ount’s sisters, they were accustomed to listen to their 
brother and lord with respectful submission. They had a 
hundred domestic occupations: they had baking and boiling, 
and pickling, and washing, and endless embroidery : the life of 
the little chateau was quite supportable to them. They knew 
no better. E vn in their father’s days at Nanci, the ungainly 
women kept pretty much aloof from the world, and were little 
better than domestic servants in waiting on Monseigneur. 

And Madame de Saverne, on her first entrance into the 
family, accepted the subordinate position meekly enough. She 
spun and she bleached, and she worked great embroideries, and 
busied herself about her house, and listened demurely whilst 
Monsieur k Comte was preaching. But then there came a time 
when her duties interested her no more, when his sermons 
became especially wearisome, when sharp words passed between 
her and her lord, and the poor thing exhibited symptoms of 
impatience and revolt. And with the revolt arose awful storms, 
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and domestic battles; and after battles, submission, reconcilia¬ 
tion* forgiveness, hypocrisy. 

It has been said that Monsieur de Saverne loved the sound 
of his own croaking voice, and to hold forth to his own con¬ 
gregation. Night after night he and his friend Monsieur de 
la Motte would have religious disputes together, in which the 
Huguenot gentleman flattered himself that he constantly had 
the better of the ex-pupil of the seminary. I was not present 
naturally, not setting my foot on French ground until fivc- 
and-twenty years after, but 1 can fancy Madame the Countess 
sitting at her tatnbour-frame, and the old duenna ladies at 
their cards, and the combat of the Churches going on between 
these two champions in the little old saloon of the Hotel de 
Saverne. “ As I hope for pardon," Monsieur de la Motte said 
to me at a supreme moment of his life, *' and to meet those whom 
on earth I loved, and made unhappy, no wrong passed between 
Clarisse and me, save that wrong which consisted in disguising 
from her husband the regard we had for one another. Once, 
twice, thrice, I went away from their house, but that unhappy 
Saverne would bring me back, and 1 was only too glad to 
return. I would let him talk for hours—I own it—so that I 
might be near Clarisse. 1 had to answer from time to time, 
and rubbed up my old seminary learning to reply to his 
sermons. I must often have spoken at random, for my 
thoughts were far away from the poor man's radotages, and 
he could no more change my convictions than he could change 
the colour of my skin. Hours and hours thus passed away. 
They would have been intolerably tedious to others * they 
were not so to me. 1 preferred that gloomy little chateau to 
the finest place in Europe. To see Clarisse, was all I asked. 
Denis! there is a power irresistible impelling all of us. 
From the moment I first set eyes on her, 1 knew she was my 
fate. I shot on English grenadier at Hasten beck, who would 
have bayoneted poor Saverne but for me. As 1 lifted him up 
from the ground, T thought, • I shall have to repent of ever 
having seen that man.’ 1 felt the same thing, Duval, when I 
saw you." And as the unhappy gentleman spoke, I remem¬ 
bered how I for my part felt a singular and unpleasant sen¬ 
sation as of terror and approaching evil when first I looked 
at that handsome, ill-omened face. 

I thankfully believe the words w hich Monsieur de la Motte 
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spoke to me at a time when he could have no cause to disguise 
the truth; and am assured of the innocence of the Countess de 
Saverne. Poor lady! if she erred in thought, she had to pay 
so awful a penalty for her crime, that we humbly hope it has 
been forgiven her. She was not true to her husband, though 
she did him no wrong. If, while trembling before him, she yet 
had dissimulation enough to smile and be merry, I suppose no 
preacher or husband would be very angry with her for that 
hypocrisy. I have seen a slave in the West Indies soundly 
cuffed for looking sulky: we expect our negroes to be obedient, 
and to be happy too. 

Now when Monsieur de Saverne went away to Corsica, I 
suspect he was strongly advised to take that step by his friend 
Monsieur de la Motte. When he was gone, Monsieur de la 
Motte did not present himself at the H6tel de Saverne, where 
an old schoolfellow of his, a pastor and preacher from Kehl, 
on the German Rhine bank, was installed in command of 
the little garrison, from which its natural captain had been 
obliged to w ithdraw; but there is no doubt that poor Clarisse 
deceived this gentleman and her two sisters-in-law, and acted 
towards them with a very culpable hypocrisy. 

Although there was a deadly feud between the two chateaux 
of Saverne—namely, thfe Cardinal’s new-built castle in the 
Park, and the Count's hotel in the little town—yet each house 
knew more or less of the other’s doings. When the Prince 
Cardinal and his Court were at Saverne, Mesdemoiselles de 
Barr were kept perfectly well informed of all the festivities 
which they did not share. In our little Fareport here do not 
the Miss Prys, my neighbours, know what I have for dinner, 
the amount of my income, the price of my wife’s last gown, 
and the items of my son’s, Captain Scapegrace’s, tailor’s bill. 
No doubt the ladies of Barr were equally well informed of the 
doings of the Prince Coadjutor and his Court. Such gambling, 
such splendour, such painted hussies from Strasbourg, such 
plays, masquerades, and orgies as took place in that castle! 
Mesdemoiselles had the very latest particulars of all these 
horrors, and the Cardinal's castle was to them as the castle 
of a wicked ogre. From her little dingy tower at night 
Madame de Saverne could look out, and see the Cardinal’s 
sixty palace windows all aflame. Of summer nights, gusts 
of unhallowed music would be heard from the great house. 
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where dancing festivals, theatrical pieces even, were performed. 
Though Madame de Saverne was forbidden by her husband 
to frequent those assemblies, the townspeople were up to the 
palace from time to time, and Madame could not help hearing 
of the doings there. In spite of the Count’s prohibition, his 
gardener poached in the Cardinal's woods; one or two of the 
servants were smuggled in to see a f&te or a ball; then Madam* Js 
own woman went; then Madame herself began to have a 
wicked longing to go, as Madame’s first ancestress had for 
the fruit of the forbidden tree. Is not the apple always ripe 
on that tree, and does not the tempter for ever invite you 
to pluck and eat? Madame de Saverne had a lively little 
waiting-maid, w'hose bright eyes loved to look into neigh¬ 
bours’ parks and gardens, and who had found favour with 
one of the domestics of the Prince Archbishop. This woman 
brought news to her mistress of the feasts, balls, banquets, 
nay, comedies, which were performed at the Prince Cardinal's. 
The Princes gentlemen went hunting m his unifoim. He w r as 
served on plate, and a lacquey in his livery stood behind each 
guest. He had the French comedians over from Strasbourg. 
Oh ! that Monsieur de Moli&re was a droll gentleman , and how 
grand the " Cid " was ! 

Now, to see these plays and balls, Martha, the maid, must 
have had intelligence in and out of both the houses of Saverne. 
She must have deceived those old dragons, Mesdemoiselles. 
She must have had means of creeping out at the gate, and 
silently creeping back again. She told her mistress everything 
she saw, acted the plays for her, and described the dresses of 
the ladies and gentlemen. Madame de Saverne was never 
tired of hearing her maid’s stories. When Martha was going 
to a ffite, Madame lent her some little ornament to wear, and 
yet when Pasteur Schnorr and Mesdemoiselles talked of the 
proceedings v* Great Saverne, and as if the fires of Gomorrah 
were ready to swallow up that palace, and all within it, the 
Lady of Saverne sat demurely in silence, and listened to their 
croaking and sermons. Listened? The pastor exhorted the 
household, the old ladies talked night after night, and poor 
Madame de Saverne never heeded. Her thoughts were away 
in Great Saverne; her spirit was for ever hankering about those 
woods. Letters came now and again from Monsieur de Saverne, 
with the army. They had been engaged with the enemy. Very 
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good. lie was unhurt. Heaven be praised! And then the 
grim husband read his poor little wife a grim sermon ; and the 
grim sisters and the chaplain commented on it. Once, after 
an action at Calvi, Monsieur de Saverne, who was always 
specially lively in moments of danger, described how narrowly 
he had escaped with his life, and the chaplain took advantage 
of the circumstance, and delivered to the household a prodigious 
discourse on death, on danger, on preservation here and here¬ 
after, and alas, and alas ! poor Madame dc Saverne found that 
she had not listened to a word of the homily. Her thoughts 
were not with the preacher, nor with the captain of Viomesnil’s 
regiment before Calvi; they were in the palace at Great Saverne, 
with the balls, and the comedies, and the music, and the fine 
gentlemen from Paris and Strasbourg, and out of the Empire 
beyond the Rhine, who frequented the Prince’s entertainments. 

What happened where the wicked spirit was whispering 
11 Eat,” and the tempting apple hung within reach? One night 
when the household was at rest, Madame de Saverne, muffled 
in cloak and calash, with a female companion similarly dis¬ 
guised, tripped silently out of the back gate of the H6tel de 
Saverne, found a caniole in waking, with a driver who appa¬ 
rently knew the road and the passengers he was to carry, and 
after half-an-hour's drive through the straight avenues of the 
park of Great Saverne, alighted at the gates of the chateau, 
where the driver gave up the reins of the carriole to a domestic 
in waiting, and, by doors and passages which seemed perfectly 
well known to him, the coachman and the two women entered 
the castle together and found their way to a gallery in a great 
hall, m which many lords and ladies were seated, and at the 
end of which was a stage, with a curtain before it. Men and 
women came backwards and forwards on this stage, and 
recited dialogue in verses. O mercy ! it was a comedy they 
were acting, one of those wicked delightful plays which she was 
forbidden to see, and which she was longing to behold ! After 
the comedy was to be a ball, in which the actors would dance 
in their stage habits. Some of the people were in masks already, 
and in that box near to the stage, surrounded by a little crowd 
of dominoes, sate Monseigneur the Prince Cardinal himself. 
Madame de Saverne had seen him and his cavalcade sometimes 
returning from hunting. She would have been as much puzzled 
to say what the play was about as to give an account of Pasteur 
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Schnorr's sermon a few hours before. But Frontin made jokes 
with his master Damis; and Ggronte locked up the doors of 
his house, and went to bed grumbling; and it grew quite dark, 
and Mathurine flung a rope-ladder out of window, and she and 
her mistress Elmirc came down the ladder; and Frontin held 
it, and Elmire, with a little cry, fell into the arms of Monsieur 
Damis; and master and man, and maid and mistress, sang a 
merry chorus together, in which human frailty was very c^ser- 
fully depicted; and when they had done, away they went to 
the gondola which was in waiting at the canal stairs, and so 
good-night. And when old GtSronte, wakened up by tlu dis¬ 
turbance, at last came forth in his nightcap, and saw the boat 
paddling away out of reach, you may be sure that the audience 
laughed at the poor impotent raging old wretch. It was a 
very merry' play indeed, and is still popular and performed in 
France and elsewhere. 

After the play came a ball. Would Madame dance? Would 
the noble Countess of Savernc dance with a coachman ? There 
were others below on the dancing-floor dressed in mask and 
domino as she was. Who ever said she had a mask and 
domino? You sec it has been stated that she was muffled in 
cloak and calash. Well, is not a domino a cloak ? and has it 
not a hood or calash appended to it ? and, pray, do not women 
wear masks at home as well as at the Ridotto ? 

Another question arises here. A high-born lady intrusts 
herself to a charioteer, who drives her to the castle of a prince 
her husband’s enemy. Who was her companion ? Of course 
he could be no other than that luckless Monsieur de la Mottc. 
He had never been very far away from Madame de Savernc 
since her husband's departure. In spite of chaplains, and 
duennas, and guards, and locks and keys, he had found means 
of communicating with her. How ? By what lies and strata¬ 
gems? By what arts and bribery? These poor people are 
both gone to their account. Both suffered a fearful punishment. 
I will not describe their follies, and don’t care to be Monsieur 
Figaro, and hold the ladder and lantern, while the Count scales 
Rosina’s window. Poor frightened erring soul] She suffered 
an awful penalty for what, no doubt, was a great wrong. 

A child almost, she was married to Monsieur de Saverne, 
without knowing him, without liking him, because her parents 
ordered her, and because she was bound to comply with their 
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will. She was sold, and went to her slavery. She lsved at 
first obediently enough. If she shed tears, they were dried; if 
she quarrelled with her husband, the two were presently recon- 
ciled. She bore no special malice, and was as gentle, subordi¬ 
nate a slave as ever you shall see in Jamaica or Barbadoes. 
Nobody's tears were sooner dried, as I should judge : none 
would be more ready to kiss the hand of the overseer who 
drove her. But you don’t expect sincerity and subservience 
too. I know, for my part, a lady who only obeys when she 
likes: and faith! it may be it is / who am the hypocrite, and 
have to tremble, and smile, and swindle before her. 

When Madame de Saverne's time was nearly come, it was 
ordered that she should go to Strasbourg, where the best 
medical assistance is to be had : and here, six months after her 
husband’s departure for Corsica, their child, Agnes de Savcrne, 
was born. 

Did secret terror and mental disquietude and remorse now 
fall on the unhappy lady? She wrote to my mother, at this 
time her only confidante (and yet not a confidante at all!)— 
“ O Ursule ! I dread this event. ‘ Perhaps I shall die. I think 
I hope I shall. In these long days since he has been away, I 
have got so to dread his return, that I believe I shall go mad 
when I see him. Do you know, after the battle before Calvi, 
when I read that many officers had been killed, I thought, is 
Monsieur de Saverne killed? And I read the list down, and 
his name was not there: and, my sister, my sister, I was not 
glad ! Have I come to be such a monster as to wish my own 

husband-No. I wish I was. I can t speak to Monsieur 

Schnorr about this. He is so stupid. He doesn’t understand me. 
He is like my husband, for ever preaching me his sermons. 

“Listen, Ursule ! Speak it to nobody ! I have been to hear 
a sermon. Oh, it was indeed divine ! It was not from one of 
our pastors. Oh, how they weary me ! It was from a good 
bishop of the French Church—not our German Church—the 
Bishop of Amiens—who happens to be here on a visit to the 
Cardinal Prince. The Bishop’s name is Monsieur de la Motte . 
He is a relative of a gentleman of whom we have seen a great 
■deal lately—of a great friend of Monsieur de Saverne, who 
saved my husbands life in the battle M. de S. is always talking 
about. 

“ How beautiful the cathedral is ! It was night when I went. 
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The church was lighted like the stars, and the music was like 
Heaven.. Ah, how different from Monsieur Schnorr at home, 
from—from somebody else at my new home who is always 
preaching—that is, when he is at home! Poor man! I 
wonder whether he preaches to them in Corsica ! I pity them 
if he does. Don’t mention the cathedral if you write to me. 
The dragons don't know anything about it. How they would 
scold if they did! Oh, how they ennuyent me, the dragon! 
Behold them ! They think X am writing to my husband. Ah, 
Ursuic! when I write to him, I sit for hours before the paper. 

I say nothing; and what I say seems to be hcs. Whereas 
when I write to you, my pen runs—runs ! The paper is covered 

before I think I have begun. So it is when I write tc- 

I do believe that vilain dragon is peering at my note with her 
spectacles!—Yes, my good sister, 1 am writing to Monsieur le 
Comte 1 ” 

To this letter a postscript is added, as by the Countess’s 
command, in the German language, in which Madame do 
Savernc’s medical attendant announces the birth of a daughter, 
and that the child and mother are doing well. 

That daughter is sitting before me now—with spectacles ori' 
nose too—very placidly spelling the Portsmouth paper, where I 
hope she will soon read the promotion of Monsieur Scapegrace, 
her son. She has exchanged her noble name for mine, which 
is only humble and honest. My dear! your eyes are not so 
bright as once I remember them, and the raven locks are 
streaked with silver. To shield thy head from dangers has 
been the blessed chance and duty of my life. When I turn 
towards her, and see her moored in our harbour of rest, after 
our life's chequered voyage, calm and happy, a sense of 
immense gratitude fills my being, and my heart says a hymn 
of praise. 

The first days of the life of Agnes de Saverne were marked 
by incidents which were strangely to influence her career. 
Around her little cradle a double, a triple tragedy was about 
to be enacted. Strange that death, crime, revenge, remorse, 
mystery, should attend round the cradle of one so innocent and 
pure—as pure and innocent, I pray Heaven now, as upon that 
day when, at scarce a month old, the adventures of her life 
began. 

That letter to my mother, written by Madame de Saverne on 
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the eve of her child's birth, and finished by her attendant, bears 
date November 25, 1768. A month later Martha Seebach, her 
attendant, wrote (in German) that her mistress had suffered 
frightfully from fever; so much so that her reason left her for 
some time and her life was despaired of. Mcsdemoiselies de 
Barr were for bringing up the child by hand; but not being 
versed in nursery practices, the infant had ailed sadly until 
restored to its mother. Madame de Saveme was now tranquil. 
Madame was greatly better. She had suffered most fearfully. 
In her illness she was constantly calling for her foster-sister to 
protect her from some danger which, as she appeared to fancy, 
menaced Madame. 

Child as I was at the time when these letters were passing, I 
remember the arrival of the next. It libs in yonder drawer, 
and was written by a poor fevered hand which is now cold, in 
ink which is faded alter fifty years.* I remember my mother 
screaming out in German, which she always spoke when 
strongly moved, “ Dear Heaven, my child is mad—is mad !’’ 
And indeed that poor faded letter contains a strange rhapsody. 

“ Ursule ! " she wrote (I do not care ito give at length the 
words of the poor wandering creature), “after my child was 
born the demons wanted to take her from me. But I struggled 
and kept her quite close, and now they can no longer hurt 
her. 1 took her to church. Martha went with me, and He 
was there—he always is—to defend me from the demons, and 
I had her christened Agnes, and I was christened Agnes too. 
Think of my being christened at twenty-two ! Agnes the First, 
and Agnes the Second. But though my name is changed, I 
am always the same to my Ursule, and my name now is, 
Agnes Clarisse de Saveme, born de Viomesnil.” 

She had actually, when not quite mistress of her own reason, 
been baptized into the Roman Catholic Church with her child. 
Was she sane when she so acted? Had she thought of the 
step befoie taking it? Had she known Catholic clergymen at 
Saveme, or had she other reasons for her conversion than those 
which wore furnished in the conversations which took place 
between her husband and Monsieur de la Motte? In this 
letter the poor lady says, “Yesterday two persons came to 

* The memoirs appear to have been written in the years '20, ’ai. Mr. 
Duval was gazetted Rear-Admiral and K.C.B. in the promotions on the 
accession of Fing George IV. 
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my bed with gold crowns round their heads. One was dressed 
like a priest; one was beautiful and covered with arrows; and 
they said, ‘ We are Saint Fabian and Saint Sebastian; and 
to-morrow is the day of Saint Agnes : and she will be at church 
to receive you there.’ ” 

What the real case was I never knew. The Protestant 
clergyman whom I saw in after days could only bring his book 
to show that he had christened the infant, not Agnes, bkt 
Augustine. Martha Seebach is dead. La Motte, when I con¬ 
versed with him, did not touch upon this part of the poor 
lady’s history. I conjecture that the images and pictures 
which she had seen in the churches operated upon her fevered 
brain; that, having procured a Roman Calendar and Missal, 
she knew' saints’ days and feasts; and, not yet recovered 
from her delirium or quite responsible for the actions which 
she performed, she took her child to the cathedral, and was 
baptized there. 

And now, no doubt, the poor lady had to practise more 
deceit and concealment. The “demons” were the old maiden 
sisters left to watch over her. IShe had to hoodwink these. 
Had she not done so before—when she went to the Cardinal's 
palace at Saverne? Wherever the poor thing moved I fancy 
those ill-omened eyes of La Motte glimmering upon her out 
of the darkness. Poor Eve—not lost quite, 1 pray and think,— 
but that serpent was ever trailing after her, and she was to 
die poisoned in its coil. Who shall understand the awful ways 
of Fate? A year after that period regarding which I write, a 
lovely Imperial Princess rode through the Strasbourg streets 
radiant and blushing, amidst pealing bells, roaring cannons, 
garlands and banners, and shouting multitudes. Did any one 
ever think that the last stage of that life’s journey was to be 
taken in a hideous tumbrel, and to terminate on the scaffold? 
The life of Madame de Saverne was to last but a year more, 
and her end to be scarcely less tragical. 

Many physicians have told me how often after the birth 
of a child the brarn of a mother will be affected. Madame de 
Saverne remained for some time in this febrile condition, if 
not unconscious of her actions, at least not accountable for all 
of them. At the end of three months she woke up as out of 
a dream, having a dreadful recollection of the circumstances 
which had passed. Under what hallucinations we never shall 
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know, or yielding to what persuasions, the wife of a stern 
Protestant nobleman had been to a Roman Catholic church, 
and had been christened there with her child. She never could 
recall that step. A great terror came over her as she thought 
of it—a great terror and a hatred of her husband, the cause of 
all her grief and her fear. She began to look out lest he should 
return; she clutched her child to her breast, and barred and 
bolted all doors for fear people should rob her of the infant. 
The Protestant chaplain, the Protestant sisters-in-law, looked 
on with dismay and anxiety ; they thought justly that Madaine 
dc Saverne was not yet quite restored to her reason; they 
consulted the physicians, who agreed with them ; who arrived, 
who prescribed ; who were treated by the patient with scorn, 
laughter, insult sometimes; sometimes with tears and terror, 
according to her wayward mood. Her condition was most 
puzzling. The sisters wrote from time to time guarded reports 
respecting her to her husband in Corsica. He, for his part, 
replied instantly with volumes of his wonted verbose common¬ 
place. He acquiesced in the decrees of Fate, when informed 
that a daughter was born to him ; and presently wrote whole 
reams of instructions regarding her nurture, dress, and physical 
and religious training. Th child w r as called Agnes? He 
would have preferred Barbara, as being his mother's name. I 
remember in some of the poor gentleman’s letters there were 
orders about the child’s pap, ai\d instructions as to the nurse’s 
diet. He was coming home soon. The Corsicans had been 
defeated in every action. Had he been a Catholic he would 
have been a knight of the King’s orders long ere this. Monsieur 
de Viomesnil hoped still to get for him the order of Military 
Merit (the Protestant order which His Majesty had founded 
ten years previously). These letters (which were subsequently 
lost by an accident at sea*) spoke modestly enough of the 
Count’s personal adventures. I hold him to have been a very 
brave man, and only not tedious and prolix when he spoke 
of his own merits and service 1 ;. 

The Count’s letters succeeded each other post after post. 
The end of the war was approaching, and with it his return 
was assured. He exulted in the thought of seeing his child, 

* The letters fiom Madame de Saverne to my mother at Winchelsea 
were not subject to this mishap, but vveie always kept by Madame 
Duval in her own escritoire. 
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and leading her in the way she should go—the right way, the 
true way. As the mother’s brain cleared, her terror grew 
greater—her terror and loathing of her husband. She could 
not bear the thought of his return, or to face him with the 
confession which she knew she must make. His wife turn 
Catholic and baptize his child ? She felt he would kill her, did 
he know what had happened. She went to the priest who had 
baptized her. Monsieur Georgel (his Eminence’s secretary 
knew her husband. The Prince Cardinal was so great and 
powerful a prelate, Georgel said, that he would protect her 
against all the wrath of all the Protestants in France. I think 
she must have had interviews with the Prince Cardinal, though 
there is no account of them in any letter to my mother. 

The campaign was at an end. Monsieur de Vaux, Monsieur 
de Viomesnil, both wrote in highly eulogistic terms of the 
conduct of the Count de Saveme. Their good wishes would 
attend him home; Protestant as he was, their best interest 
should be exerted in his behalf. 

The day of the Count’s return approached. The day arrived : 
I can fancy the brave gentleman with beating heart ascending 
the steps of the homely lodging where his family have been 
living at Strasbourg ever since the infant's birth. How he has 
dreamt about that child : prayed for her and his wife at night- 
watch and bivouac—prayed for them as he stood, calm and 
devout, in the midst of battle. . . . 

When he enters the room, he sees only two frightened 
domestics and the two ghastly faces of his scared old sisters. 

“Where are Clarisse and the child?” he asks. 

The child and the mother were gone. The aunts knew not 
where. 

A stroke of palsy could scarcely have smitten the unhappy 
gentleman more severely than did the news which his trem¬ 
bling family was obliged to give him. In later days I saw 
Monsieur 'Sch^orr, the German pastor from Kehl, who has 
been mentioned already, and who was installed m the Count’s 
house as tutor and chaplain during the absence of the master. 

* 1 When Madame de Saverne went to make her couc/ier at 
Strasbourg " (Monsieur Schnorr said to me), “ I retired to my 
duties at Kehl, glad enough to return to the quiet of my home, 
for the noble lady’s reception of me was anything but gracious; 
and I had to endure much female sarcasm and many unkind 
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words from Madame la Comtesse, whenever, as in duty bound, 
I presented myself at her table. Sir, that most unhappy lady 
used to make sport of me before her domestics. Sht used to 
call me her gaoler. She used to mimic my ways of eating and 
drinking. She would yawn in the midst of my exhortations, 
and cry out ' O que e’est b6te ! ’ and when I gave out a psalm, 
would utter little cries, and say, ‘ Pardon me, Monsieur Schnorr, 
but you sing so out of tune you make my head ache;' so that 
I could scarcely continue that portion of the service, the very 
domestics laughing at me when I began to sing. My life was 
a martyrdom, but 1 bore my tortures meekly, out of a sense of 
duty and my love for Monsieur le Comte. When her Ladyship 
kept her chamber 1 used to wait almost daily upon Mesde- 
moisclles the Count’s sisters, to ask news of her and her child. 
I christened the infant; but her mother was too ill to be present, 
and sent me out word by Mademoiselle Marthe that she should 
call the child Agnes, though I might name it what I pleased. 
This was on the 21st January, and I remember being struck, 
because in the Roman Calendar the feast of Saint Agnes is 
celebrated on that day. 

" Haggard and actually grown grey, from a black man which 
he was, my poor lord came to me with wildness and agony of 
grief in all his features and actions, to announce to me that 
Madame the Countess had fled, taking her infant with her. 
And he had a scrap of paper with him, over which he wept and 
raged as one demented ; now pouring out fiercer imprecations, 
now bursting into passionate tears and cries, calling upon his 
wife, his darling, his prodigal to come back, to bring him his 
child, when all should be forgiven. As he thus spoke his 
screams and groans were so piteous, that I myself was quite 
unmanned, and my mother, who keeps house for me (and who 
happened to be listening at the door), was likewise greatly 
alarmed by my poor lord’s passion of grief. And when I read 
on that paper that my Lady Countess had left the faith to which 
our fathers gloriously testified in the midst of trouble, slaughter, 
persecution, and bondage, I was scarcely less shocked than my 
good lord himself. 

"We crossed the bridge to Strasbourg back again and went 
to the Cathedral Church, and entering there, we saw the Abbd 
Georgel coming out of a chapel where he had been to perform 
his devotions. The Abbd, who knew me, gave a ghastly smile 
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as he recognised me, and for a pale man his cheek blushed up 
a little when I said, 1 This is Monsieur the Comtfe de Saverne.' 

‘' 1 Where is she ? asked my poor lord, clutching the Abba's 
arm.* 

444 Who?* asked the Abb6, stepping back a little. 

“ 4 Where is my child? where is my wife?* cries the Count. 

4 4 * Silence, Monsieur ! 1 says the Abb£. 4 Do you know i$ 
whose house you are ?' and th$, chant from the altar, where 
the service was being performed, came upon us, and smote 
my poor lord as though a shot had stiuck him. We weie 
standing, he tottering against a pillar in the nave, close by the 
christening font, and over my Lord’s head was a picture of 
Saint Agnes. 

“The agony of the poor gentleman could not but touch 
any one who witnessed it. ‘ Monsieur le Comte,' says the Abb6, 

* I feel for you. This great surprise has come upon you un¬ 
prepared— 1—I pray that it may be for your good.’ 

“‘You know, then, what has happened?’ asked Monsieur 
de Saverne; and the Abb6 was obliged to stammer a confession 
that he did know what had occurred. He was, in fact, the 
very man who had performed the rite which separated my 
unhappy lady from the Church of her fathers. 

“ 'Sir,' he said, with some spirit, 4 this was a service which 
no clergyman could refuse. I would to Heaven, Monsieur, that 
you, too, might be brought to ask it from me.’ 

“The poor Count, with despair in his face, asked to see the 
register which confirmed the news, and there we saw that, on 
the 21st January 1769, being the Feast of Saint Agnes, the 
noble lady, Clarisse, Countess of Saverne, born De Viomesnil, 
aged twenty-two years, and Agnes, only daughter of the same 
Count of Saverne and Clarisse lus wife, were baptized and 
received into the Church in the presence of two witnesses 
(clerics) whose names were signed. 

“ The poor Count knelt over the registry book with an awful 
gTief in his face, and in a mood which I heartily pitied. He 
bent down uttering what seemed an imprecation rather than a 
prayer, and at this moment it chanced the service at the chief 
altar was concluded, and Monseigneur and his suite of clergy 
came into the sacristy. Sir, the Count de Saverne, starting 
up, clutching his sword in his hand, and shaking his fist at the 
Cardinal, uttered a wild speech calling down imprecations upon 
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the Church of which the Prince was a chief: ‘ Where is my 
lamb that you have taken from me?' he said, using the language 
of the Prophet towards the King who had despoiled him. 

“The Cardinal haughtily said the conversion of Madame 
de Saverne was of Heaven, and no act of his, and adding, 
' Bad neighbour as you have been to me, sir, I wish you so 
well that I hope you may follow her/ 

“At this the Count, losing all patience, made a violent 
attack upon the Church of Rome, denounced the Cardinal, 
and called down maledictions upon his head; said that a 
day would come when his abominable pride should meet with 
a punishment and fall; and spoke as, in fact, the poor gentle¬ 
man was able to do only too readily and volubly, against Rome 
and all its errors. 

“The Prince Louis de Rohan replied with no little dignity, 
as I own. He said that such words in such a place were 
offensive and out of all reason ; that it only depended on him 
to have Monsieur de Saverne arrested and punished for 
blasphemy and insult to the Church: but that, pitying the 
Count’s unhappy condition, the Cardinal would forget the 
hasty and insolent words he had uttered—as he would know 
how to defend Madame de Sa -erne and her child after the 
righteous step which she had taken. And he swept out of 
the sacristy with his suite, and passed through the door which 
leads into his palace, leaving my poor Count still in his despair 
and fury. 

“ As he spoke, with those Scripture phrases which Monsieur 
de Saverne ever had at command, 1 remember how the Prince 
Cardinal tossed up his head and smiled. I wonder whether 
he thought of the words when his own day of disgrace came, 
and the fatal affair of the diamond necklace which brought 
him to ruin.” * 

“Not without difficulty" (Monsieur Schnorr resumed) “I 

induced the poor Count to quit the church where his wife’s 

apostasy had been performed. The outer gates and walls are 

decorated with numberless sculptures of saints of the Roman 

Calendar: and for a minute or two the poor man stood on 

♦ 

* My informant, Protestant though he was, did not, as I remember, 
speak with very much asperity against the Prince Cardinal. He said 
that the Prince lived an edifying life after his fall, succouring the poor, 
and doing everything in his power to defend the cause of royalty.—D. D, 

B 
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the threshold shouting imprecations in the sunshine, and 
calling down woe upon France and Rome. I hurried him 
away. Such language was dangerous, and could bring no 
good to either of us. He was almost a madman, when I 
-conducted him back to his home, where the ladies his sisters, 
scared with his wild looks, besought me not to leave him. 

“Again lie went into the room which his wife and jphild 
had inhabited, and, as he'looked at the relics of both vfctfch 
still were left there, gave way to bursts of grief which were 
pitiable indeed to witness. I speak of what happened near 
forty years ago, and remember the scene as though yesterday; 
the passionate agony of the poor gentleman, the sobs and 
prayers. On a chest of drawers there was a little cap belong¬ 
ing to the infant. He seized it: kissed it: wept over it: 
calling upon the mother to bring the child back and be would 
forgive all. He thrust the little cap into his breast: opened 
every drawer, book, and closet, seeking for some indications 
of the fugitives. My opinion was, and that even of the ladies, 
sisters of Monsieur le Comte, that Madame had taken refuge in 
a convent with the child; that the Cardinal knew where she 
was, poor and friendless; ahd that the Protestant gentleman 
would in vain seek for her. Perhaps when tired of that place— 
I for my part thought Madame la Comtesse a light-minded 
wilful person, who certainly had no vocation, as the Catholics 
call it, for a religious life—I thought she might come out after 
a while, and gave my patron such consolation as .1 could 
devise, upon this faint hope. He who was all forgiveness 
at one minute, was all wrath the next. He would rather 
see his child dead than receive her as a Catholic. He would 
go to the King, surrounded by harlots as he was, and'ask for 
justice. Th&re were still Protestant gentlemen left in France 
whose spirit was not altogether trodden down, and they would 
back him in demanding reparation for this outrage. 

“ I had t^me vague suspicion, which, however, I dismissed 
from my mind as unworthy, that there might be a third party 
cognisant of Ms dame’s flight; and this was a gentleman, once 
a great favourite of Monsieur le Comte, and in whom I myself 
was hot a little interested. Three or four days after the Comte 
de Saverne went away to the war, as I was meditating on 
a sermon which I proposed to deliver, walking at the back 
of my Lord’s house of Saverne, in the fields which skirt the 
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wood where the Prince Cardinal’s great Schloss stands, I saw 
this gentleman with a gun over his shoulder, and recognised 
him—the Chevalier de la Motte, the very person who had saved 
the life of Monsieur de Saverne in the campaign against the 
English. 

"Monsieur de la Motte said lie was staying with the Car¬ 
dinal, and trusted that the ladies of Saverne were well. He 
sent his respectful compliments to them: in a laughing way 
said he had been denied the door when he came to a visit, which 
he thought was an unkind act towards an old comrade; and at 
the same time expressed his sorrow at the Count’s departure— 
‘ for, Herr Pfarrer,’ said he, ‘ you know I am a good Catholic, 
and in many most important conversations which I had with 
the Comte de Saverne, the differences between our two Churches 
was the subject of our talk, and 1 do think I should have con¬ 
verted him to ours.’ I, humble village pastor as I am, was not 
afraid to speak in such a cause, and wc straightway had a most 
interesting conversation together, in which, as the gentleman 
showed, 1 had not the worst of the argument. It appeared 
' he had been educated for the Roman Church, but afterwards 
entered the army. He was a most interesting man, and his 
name was Le Chevalier de la Mjtte. You look as if you had 
known him, Monsieur le Capitainc—will it please you to re¬ 
plenish your pipe, and take another glass of my beer? ” 

I said I had effectivement known Monsieur de la Motte ; and 
the good old clergyman (with many compliments to me for 
speaking French and German so glibly) proceeded with his 
artless narrative : "I was ever a poor horseman : and when I 
came to be chaplain and major-domo at the H6tel de Saverne, 
in the Count’s absence, Madame more than once rode entirely 
away from me, saying that she could not afford to go at my 
clerical jog-trot. And being in a scarlet amazon, and a con¬ 
spicuous object, you see, I thought I saw her at a distance 
talking to a gentleman on a schimmel horse, in a grass-green 
coat. When I asked her to whom she spoke, she said, 
‘ Monsieur le Pasteur, you radotez with your grey horse, and 
your green coat! If you arc set to be a spy over me, ride 
faster, or bring out the old ladies to bark at your side.' 'The 
fact is, the Countess was for ever quarrelling with those old 
ladies, and they were a yelping ill-natured pair. They treated 
me, a pastor of the Reformed Church of the Augsburg Con- 
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fession, as no better than a lacquey, sir, and made me eat the 
bread of humiliation; whereas Madame la Comtesse, though 
often haughty, flighty, and passionate, could also be so winning 
and gentle, that no one could resist her. Ah, sir 1 ” said the 
pastor, "that woman had a coaxing way with her when she 
chose, and when her flight came I was in such a way that the 
jealous old sisters-m-law said I was in love with her myself. 
Pfui! For a month before my Lord’s arrival I had- been 
knocking at all doors to see if I could find my poor wander¬ 
ing lady behind them. She, her child, and Martha her maid, 
were gone, and we knew not whither. 

" On that very first day of his unhappy arrival, Monsieur ie 
Comte discovered what his sisters, jealous and curious as they 
were, what I, a man of no inconsiderable acumen, had failed 
to note. Amongst torn papers and chiffons, in her Ladyship's 
bureau, there was a scrap with one line in her handwriting— 
‘ Ursule, Ursule, le tyran rev-’ and no moie. 

" ‘ Ah ! ‘ Monsieur le Comte said, ' she is gone to her foster- 
sister in England ! Quick, quick, horses! ’ And before two 
hours were passed he was on horseback, making the first stage 
of that long journey.” 


CHAPTER III. 

The Travellers. 

The poor gentleman was in such haste that the old proverb 
was realised in his case, and his journey was anything but 
speedy. At Nanci he fell ill of a fever, which had nearly 
carried him off, and in which he unceasingly raved about his 
child, and called upon his faithless wife to return her. Almost 
before he was convalescent, he was on his way again, to 
Boulogne where he saw that English coast on which he rightly 
conjectured his fugitive wife was sheltered. 

And here, f rom my boyish remembrance, which, respecting 
these early days, remains extraordinarily clear, I can take up 
the story, in which I was myself a very young actor, playing 
in the strange, fantastic, often terrible, drama which ensued 
a not insignificant part. As I survey it now, the curtain is 
down, and the play long over; as I think of its surprises. 
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disguises, mysteries, escapes, and dangers, I am amazed my¬ 
self, and sometimes inclined to be almost as great a fatalist 
as Monsieur de la Motte, who vowed that a superior Power 
ruled our actions for us, and declared that he could no more 
prevent his destiny from accomplishing itself, than he could 
prevent his hair from growing. What a destiny it was ! What 
a fatal tragedy was now about to begin ! 

One evening in our Midsummer holidays, in the year 1769, 
I remember being seated in my little chair at home, with a 
tempest of rain beating down the street. We had customers 
on most evenings, but there happened to be none on this 
night; and I remember 1 was puzzling over a bit of Latin 
grammar, to which Mother used to keep me stoutly when I 
came home from school. 

It is fifty years since.* I have forgotten who knows how 
many events of my life, which are not much worth the 
remembering; but I have as clearly before my eyes now a 
little scene which occurred on this momentous night, as though 
it had been acted within this hour. As wc are sitting at our 
various employments, we hear steps coming up the street, 
which was empty, and silent but for the noise of the wind and 
rain. Wc hear steps—several steps—along the pavement, and 
they stop at our door. 

“Madame Duval! It is Gregson!" cries a voice from 
without. 

“Ah, bon Dieu!" says Mother, starting up and turning 
quite white. 

And then I heard the cry of an infant. Dear heart! How 
well I remember that little cry! 

As the door opens, a great gust of wind sets our two candles 
flickering, and I see enter— 

A gentleman giving his arm to a lady who is veiled in cloaks 
and wraps, an attendant carrying a crying child, and Gregson 
the boatman after them. 

My mother gives a great hoarse shriek, and crying out, 
“Clarisse! Clarisse!” rushes up to the lady, and hugs and 
embraces her passionately. The child cries and wails. The 
nurse strives to soothe the infant. The gentleman takes off 
his hat and wrings the wet from it, and looks at me. It was 
then I felt a strange shock and terror. I have felt the same 


* The narrai've seems to have been written about the year 1820 . 
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shock once or twice in my life ; and once notably, the person so 
affecting me has been my enemy, and has come to a dismal end, 

"We have had a very rough voyage,” says the gentleman (in 
French) to my grandfather. "We have been fourteen hours at 
sea. Madame has suffered greatly, and is much exhausted.” 

“Thy rooms arc ready,” says Mother fondly. “My poor 
Bichc, thou shalt sleep in comfort to-night, and need fear 
nothing, nothing! ” 

A few days before I had seen Mother and her servant mightily 
busy in preparing the rooms on the first floor, and decorating 
them. When I asked whom she was expecting, she boxed my 
cars, and bade me be quiet; but these were evidently the ex¬ 
pected visitors; and, of course, from the names which Mother 
used, I knew that the lady was the Countess of Saverne. 

“And this is thy son, Ursule?” says the lady. “He is a 
great boy ! My little wretch is always crying.” 

“ Oh, the little darling! ” says Mother, seizing the child, 
which fell to crying louder than ever, “scared by the nodding 
plume and bristling crest ” of Madame Duval, who wore a great 
cap in those days, and indeed looked as fierce as any Hector. 

When the pale lady spoke so harshly about the child, I 
remember myself feeling a sort of surprise and displeasure. 
Indeed, I have loved children all my life, and am a fool about 
them (as witness my treatment of my own rascal), and no one 
can say that I was ever a tyrant at school, or ever fought there 
except to hold my own. 

My mother produced what food was in the house, and 
welcomed her guests to her humble table. What trivial things 
remain impressed on the memory! I remember laughing in 
my boyish way because the lady said, “ Ah ! e’est 5a du th6? je 
n'en ai jamais gofit« 5 . Mais e’est tr£s mauvais, n'est-ce pas, 
Monsieur le Chevalier?” I suppose they had not learned to 
drink tea in Alsace yet. Mother stopped my laughing with her 
usual appeal to my cars. I was daily receiving that sort of 
correction from the good soul. Grandfather said, if Madame 
the Countess would like a little tasse of real Nantes brandy 
after her voyage, he could supply her, but she would have none 
of that either, and retired soon to her chamber, which had been 
prepared for her with my mother's best sheets and diapers, and 
in which was a bed for her maid Martha, who had retired to it 
with the little crying child. For Monsieur le Chevalier de la 
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Motte an apartment was taken at Mr. Billis’s the baker’s, down 
the street:—a friend who gave me many a plum cake in my 
childhood, and whose wigs Grandfather dressed, if you must 
know the truth. 

At morning and evening we used to have prayers, which 
Grandfather spoke with much eloquence; but on this night, 
as he took out his great Bible, and was for having me read a 
chapter, my mother said, “ No. This poor Clarisse is fatigued, 
and will go to bed.” And to bed accordingly the stranger 
went. And as I read my little chapter, I remember how tears 
fell down Mother’s cheeks, and how she cried, "Ah, mon Dieu, 
mon Dieu 1 ayez pitid d’elle,” and when I was going to sing our 
evening hymn, “ Nun ruhen alle Walder,” she told me to hush, 
Madame upstairs was tired, and wanted to sleep. And she 
went upstairs to look after Madame, and bade me be a little 
guide to the strange gentleman, and show him the way to 
Billis’s house. Off I w r ent, prattling by his side; I dare say I 
soon forgot the terror which I felt when I first saw him. You 
may be sure all Winchelsea knew' that a French lady, and her 
child, and her maid, were come to stay with Madame Duval, 
and a French gentleman to lodge over the bakei 'z. 

I never shall forget my terror and astonishment when Mother 
told me that this lady who came to us was a Papist. There 
were two gentlemen of that religion living in our town, at a 
handsome house called the Priory; but they had little to do 
with persons in my parents’ humble walk of life, though of 
course my mother would dress Mrs. Weston’s head as well as 
any other lady’s. I forgot also to say that Mrs. Duval went out 
sometimes as ladies' nurse, and in that capacity had attended 
Mrs. Weston, who, however, lost her child. The Westons had 
a chapel in their house, in the old grounds of the Priory, and 
clergymen of their persuasion used to come ,oyer from my Lord 
Newburgh’s of Slindon, or from Arundel, where there is another 
great Papist house; and one or two Roman Catholics—there 
were very few of them in oui town—were buried in a part of the 
old gardens of the Priory, where a monks' burying-place had 
been before Harry VIII.'s time. 

The new gentleman was the first Papist to w bom I had ever 
spoken; and as 1 trotted about the town vi ith him, showing 
him the old gates, the church, and so forth, I remember saying 
to him, “ And have you burned any Protestants?” 
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11 Oh, yes ! ” says he, giving a horrible grin, “I have roasted 
several, and eaten them afterwards.” And I shrank back from 
him, and his pale grinning face; feeling once more that terror 
which had come over me when I first beheld him. He was a 
queer gentleman; he was amused by my simplicity and odd 
sayings. He was never tired of having me with him. He said 
I should be his little English master; and indeed he learned the 



language surprisingly quick, whereas poor Madame de Saveme 
never understood a word of it. 

She wa- very ill—pale, with a red spot on either cheek, 
sitting for whole hours in silence, and looking round frightened, 
as if a prey tc some terror. I have seen my mother watching 
her, and looking almost as scared as the Countess herself. At 
times, Madame could not bear the crying of the child, and 
would order it away from her. At other times she would 
clutch it, cover it with cloaks, and lock her door, and herself 
into the chamber with her infant. She used to walk about 
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the house of a night. I had a little room near Mother's, which 
X occupied during the holidays, and on Saturdays and Sundays, 
when I came over from Rye. I remember quite well waking 
up one night and hearing Madame’s voice at Mother’s door, 
crying out, “ Ursula, Ursula! quick I horses ! I must go away. 
He is coming; I know he is coming ! ” And then there were 
remonstrances on Mother’s part, and Madame’s maid came 
out of her room, with entreaties to her mistress to return. At 
the cry of the child the poor mother would rush away from 
whatever place she was in, and hurry to the infant. Not that 
she loved it. At the next moment she would cast the child 
down on the bed, and go to the window again, and look to the 
sea. For hours she sat at that window, with a curtain twisted 
round her, as if hiding from some one. Ah ! how have I 
looked up at that window since, and the light twinkling here ! 
I wonder does the house remain yet? I don’t like now to 
think of the passionate grief I have passed through, as I looked 
up to yon glimmering lattice. 

It was evident our poor visitor was in a deplorable condition. 
The apothecary used to come and shake his head, and order 
medicine. The medicine did little good. The sleeplessness 
continued. She was a prey to constant fever. She would 
make incoherent answers to questions put to her, laugh and 
weep at odd times and places; push her meals away from her, 
though they were the best my poor mother could supply ; order 
ray grandfather to go and sit in the kitchen, and not have the 
impudence to sit down before her; coax and scold my mother 
by turns, and take her up very sharply when she rebuked me. 
Poor Madame Duval was scared by her foster-sister. She, 
who ruled everybody, became humble before the poor crazy 
lady. I can see them both now : the lady in white, listless and 
silent as she would sit for hours taking notice of no one, and 
Mother watching her with terrified dark eyes. 

The Chevalier de la Motte had his lodgings, and came and 
went between his house and ours. I thought he was the lady’s 
cousin. He used to call himself her cousin: I did not know 
what our pastor Monsieur Borel meant when he came to Mother 
one day, and said, “ Fi done, what a pretty business thou hast 
commenced, Madame Denis—thou, an cider's daughter of our 
Church!" 

“What business?” snys Mother. * 
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"That of harbouring crime and sheltering iniquity," says he, 
naming the crime, viz., No. 7 of the Decalogue. 

Being a child, I did not then understand the word he used. 
But as soon as he had spoken. Mother, taking up a saucepan 
of soup, cries out, “Get out of there, Monsieur, all pastor as 
you are, or I wdl send this soup at thy ugly head, and the 
saucepan afterwards.” And she looked so fierce, that I am not 
surprised the little man trotted off. \ 

Shortly afterwards Grandfather comes home, looking almost 
as frightened as his commanding officer. Monsieur Borcl. Grand¬ 
father expostulated with his daughter-in-law. He wis in a 
great agitation. He wondered how she could speak so to the 
pastor of the church, “All the town,” says he, “is talking 
about you and this unhappy lady.” 

“All the town is an old woman,” replies Madame Duval^ 
stamping her foot, and twisting her moustache , I might say, 
almost. “What? These white-beaks of French cry out be¬ 
cause I receive my foster-sister? What? It is wrong to 
shelter a poor foolish dying woman? Oh, the cowards, the 
cowards i Listen, petit-papa: if you hear a word said at the 
club against your bra, and do not knock the man down, I 
will,” And, faith, I think Grandfather’s bru would have kept 
her word. 

I fear my own unlucky simplicity brought part of the 
opprobrium down upon my poor mother, which she had now 
to suffer in our French colony; for one day a neighbour, 
Madame Crochu by name, stepping in and asking, “ How is 
your boarder, and how is her cousin the Count ? ”— 

“ Madame Clarissc is no better than before,” said I (shaking 
my head wisely), “and the gentleman is not a Count, and he is 
not her cousin, Madame Crochu ! ” 

“Oh, he is no relation?” says the mantua - maker. And 
that story was quickly told over the little town, and when we 
went to rhurch next Sunday, Monsieur Borel preached a 
sermon which made all the congregation look to us, and poor 
Mother sat tailing red like a lobster fresh out of the pot. I 
did not quite know what I had done: I know what Mother 
was giving me for my pains, when our poor patient, entering 
the room, hearing, I suppose, the hissing of the stick (and 
never word from me—I used to bite a bullet, and hold my 
tpngue), rushed into the room, whisked the cane out of 
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Mother’s hand, flung her to the other end of the room with a 
strength quite surprising, and clasped me up in her arms and 
began pacing up and down the room, and glaring at Mother. 
"Strike your own child, monster, monster J" says the poor 
lady. "Kneel down and ask pardon: or, as sure as I am the 
queen, I will order your head off! ” 

At dinner, she ordered me to come and sit by her. 
" Bishop!" she said to Grandfather, " my lady of honour has 
been naughty. She whipped the little prince with a scorpion. 
I took it from her hand. Duke! if she does it again, there 
is a sword : I desiie you to cut the Countess’s head off 1 ” And 
then she took a carving-knife and waved it, and gave one of 
her laughs, which always set poor Mother a-crying. She 
used to call us dukes and princes—I don't know what—poor 
soul! It was the Chevalier dc la Motte whom she generally 
styled duke, holding out her hand, and saying, " Kneel, sir, 
kneel, and kiss our Royal hand.” And Monsieur de la Motte 
would kneel with a sad sad face, and go through this hap¬ 
less ceremony. As for Grandfather, who was very bald, and 
without his wig, being one evening below her window culling 
a salad m his garden, she beckoned him to her smiling, and 
when the poor old man came, she upset a dish of tea over his 
bald pate and said, " I appoint you and anoint you Bishop of 
Saint Denis i ” 

The woman Martha, who had been the companion of the 
Countess de Savernc in her unfortunate flight from home—I 
believe that since the birth of her child the poor lady had 
never been in her right senses at all—broke down under the 
ceaseless watching and care her mistress’s condition necessi¬ 
tated, and I have no doubt found her duties yet more painful 
and difficult when a second mistress, and a very harsh, im¬ 
perious, and jealous one, was set over her in the person of 
worthy Madame Duval. My mother was for ordering every¬ 
body who would submit to her orders, and entirely managing 
the affairs of all those whom she loved. She put the mother 
to bed, and the baby in her cradle : she prepared food for both 
of them, dressed one and the other with an equal affection, 
and loved that unconscious mother and child with a passionate 
devotion. But she loved her own way, was jealous of all who 
came between her and the objects of her love, and no doubt 
led her subordinates an uncomfortable life. 
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Three months of Madame Duval tired out the Countess’s 
Alsatian maid, Martha. She revolted and said she would go 
home. Mother said she was an ungrateful wretch, but was 
delighted to get rid of her. She always averred the woman 
stole articles of dress, and trinkets, and laces, belonging to 
her mistress, before she left us: and in an evil hour this 
wretched Martha went away. 1 believe she really loved her 
mistress, and would have loved the child, had my Mother's 
rigid arms not pushed her from its cot. Poor little innocent, 
in what tragic gloom did thy life begin ! But an unseen Power 
was guarding that helpless innocence: and sure a good angel 
watched it in its hour of danger ! 

So Madame Duval turned Martha out of her tent as Sarah 
thrust out Hagar. Are women pleased after doing these pretty 
tricks? Your ladyships know best. Madame D, not only 
thrust out Martha, but flung stones after Martha all her life. 
She went away, not blameless perhaps, but wounded to the 
quick with the ingratitude which had been shown to her, and a 
link in that mysterious chain of destiny which was binding all 
these people—me the boy of seven years old; yonder little 
speechless infant of as many months ; that poor wandering lady 
bereft of reason: that dark inscrutable companion of hers who 
brought evil with him wherever he came. 

From Dungeness to Boulogne is but six-and-thirty miles, 
and our boats, when war was over, were constantly making 
journeys there. Even in war-time the little harmless craft left 
each other alone, and, I suspect, carried on a great deal of 
peaceable and fraudulent trade together. Grandfather had 
share of a “ fishing” boat with one Thomas Gregson of Lydd. 
When Martha was determined to go, one of our boats was 
ready to take her to the place from whence she came, or 
transfer her to a French boat, which would return into its own 
harbour.* She was carried back to Boulogne and landed. I 
know tb** day full well from a document now before me, of 
which the dismal writing and signing were occasioned by that 
very landing 

As she stepped out from the pier (a crowd of people, no 
doubt, tearing the poor wretch's slender luggage from her to 

* There were points for which our boats used to make, and meet the 
French boats when not disturbed, and do a good deal more business 
than I could then understand. —D. D. 
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carry it to the Customs) almost the first person on whom the 
woman’s eyes fell was her master the Count de Saverne. He 
had actually only reached the place on that very day, and 
walked the pier, looking towards England, as many a man has 
done from the same spot, when he saw the servant of his own 
wife come up the side of the pier. 

He rushed to her, as she started back screaming and almost 
fainting, but the crowd of beggars behind her prevented her 
retreat. "The child,—does the child live?” asked the poor 
Count, in the German tongue, which both spoke. 

The child was well. Thank God, thank God! The poor 
father's heart was freed that terror, then! I can fancy the 
gentleman saying, "Your mistress is at Winchelsea, with her 
foster-sister ? ” 

" Yes, Monsieur le Comte." 

"The Chevalier de la Motte is always at Winchelsea?" 

" Ye—oh, no, no, Monsieur le Comte ! ” 

"Silence, liar! He made the journey with her. They 
stopped at the same inns. Monsieur le Brun, merchant, aged 
34; his sister, Madame Dubois, aged 24, with a female infant 
in her arms, and a maid, left this port, on 20th April, in the 
English fishing-boat ‘ Mary ’ of Rye. Before embarking they 
slept at the ‘ Ecu de France.' I knew I should find them.” 

" By all that is saCred, 1 never left Madame once during the 
voyage ! ” 

"Never till to-day? Enough. How was the fishing-boat 
called which brought you to Boulogne? ” 

One of the boat’s crew was actually walking behind the 
unhappy gentleman at the time, with some packet which Martha 
had left in it.* It seemed as if Fate was determined upon 
suddenly and swiftly bringing the criminal to justice, and 
under the avenging sword of the friend he had betrayed. He 
bade the man follow him to the hotel. There should be a 
f good drink-money for him. 

" Does he treat her well ? " asked the poor gentleman, as he 
£nd the maid walked on. 

"Dame! No mother can be more gentle than he is with 
her! ’’ Where Martha erred was in not saying that her mistress 

* I had this from the woman herself, whom we saw when we paid 
our visit to Lorraine and Alsace in 1814. 
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was utterly deprived of reason, and had been so almost since 
the child's birth. She owned that she had attended her lady to 
the cathedral when the Countess and the infant were christened, 
and that Monsieur de la Motte was also present. " He has 
taken body and soul too,” no doubt the miserable gentleman 
thought. 

He happened to alight at the very hotel where the <$,\gitives 
of whom he was in search had had their quarters four months 
before (so that for two months at least poor Monsieur de 
Saverne must have lain ill at Nanci at the commencement of 
his journey). The boatman, the luggage people, and Martha 
the servant followed the Count to this hotel; and the femme- 
de-chambre remembered how Madame Dubois and her brother 
had been at the hotel—a poor sick lady, who sat up talking the 
whole night. Her brother slept in the right wing across the 
court. Monsieur has the lady’s room. How that child did 
cry! See, the windows look on the port. "Yes, this was the 
lady's room.” 

" And the child lay on which side? ” 

" On that side.” 

Monsieur de Saverne looked at the place which the woman 
pointed out, stooped his head towards the pillow, and cried as 
if his heart would break. The fisherman’s tears rolled down too 
over his brown face and hands. Le pauvre homme , Ic pauvre 
homme / 

“ Come into my sitting-room with me,” he said to the fisher¬ 
man. The man followed him and shut the door. 

His burst of feeling was now over. He became entirely calm. 

"You know the house from which this woman came, at 
Winchclsea, in England?” 

"Yes.’* 

" You took a gentleman and a lady thither?” 

"Yes.” 

" You .omember the man?" 

11 Perfectly.” 

“ For thirty louis will you go to sea to-night, take a passenger, 
and deliver a letter to Monsieur de la Motte?” 

The man agreed: and I take out from my secretary that 
letter, in its tawny ink of fifty years’ date, and read it with a 
strange interest always :— 
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“ To the Chevalier Frangois Joseph rife la Motlc, at 
Winthclsca, in England . 

“I knew I should find you. I never doubted where you 
were. But for a sharp illness which I made at Nanci, I should 
have been with you two months earlier. After what has occurred 
between us, I know this invitation will be to you as a command, 
and that you will hasten as you did to my rescue from the 
English bayonets at Hastcnbeck. Between us, Monsieur lc 
Chevalier, it is to life or death. I depend upon you to com¬ 
municate this to no one, and to follow the messenger, who will 
bring you to me. “Count de Saverne." 

This letter was brought to our house one evening as we sat 
in the front shop. I had the child on my knee, which would 
have no other' playfellow but me. The Countess was pretty 
quiet that evening—the night calm, and the windows open. 
Grandfather was reading his book. The Countess and Monsieur 
de la Motte were at cards, though, poor thing, she could scarce 
play for ten minutes at a time; and there comes a knock, at 
which Grandfather puts down his book.* 

"All’s well," says he. “ Entiez. Comment! c'ost vous, 
Bidois?" 

“ Oui, c’cst bien moi, patron ! ” says Monsieur Bidois, a great 
fellow, in boots and petticoat, with an eel skin queue hanging 
down to Ins heels. “C’cst la le petit du pauv' Jean LouI$? 
Est i genti le pti patron ! ” 

And as he looks at me, lie rubs a hand across his nose. 

At this moment Madame la Comtcssc gave one, two, three 
screams, a laugh, and cries—“Ah, c’cst mon mari qui revicnt 
dc la guerre. II est la-~& la croistfe. Bon jour, Monsieur le 
Comte ! Bon jour. Vous avez unc petite fille bien laide, bien 
laide, que je n’aime pas du tout, pas du tout, pas du tout! 
He is there ! I saw him at the window. There ! there ! Hide 
me from him ! He will kill me, he will kill me ! ” she cried. 

“ Calmcz-vous, Clarisse,” says the Chevalier, who was weary, 
no doubt, of the poor lady's endless outcries and follies. 

“Calmez-vous, ma fille! ” sings out Mother, from the inner 
room, where she was washing. 

“Ah, Monsieur is the Chevalier de la Motte?" says Bidois. 

* There was a particular knock, as I learned < later, in use among; 
Grandpapa's private friends, and Monsieur Bidois no doubt had this 
signal. 
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" Apr&s, Monsieur?” says the Chevalier, looking haughtily up 
from the cards. 

"In that case, I have a letter for Monsieur le Chevalier.” 
And the sailor handed to the Chevalier de la Motte that letter 
which I have translated, the ink of which was black and wet 
then, though now it is sere and faded. 

This Chevalier had faced death and danger in a so^re of 
dare-devil expeditions. At the game of steel and lead there was 
no cooler performer. He put the letter which he had received 
quietly into his pocket, finished his game with the Countess, 
and telling Bidois to follow him to his lodgings, took leave of 
the company. I dare say the poor Countess built up a house 
with the cards, and took little more notice. Mother, going to 
close the shutters, said, “ It was droll, that little man, the friend 
to Bidois, was still standing in the street.” You see we had all 
sorts of droll friends. Seafaring men, speaking a jargon of 
English, French, Dutch, were constantly dropping in upon us. 
Dear Heaven! when I think m what a company I have lived, 
and what a gatirc I rowed in, is it not a wonder that I did not 
finish where some of my friends did ? 

I made a drole de mdtur at this time. I was set by Grand¬ 
father to learn his business. Our apprentice taught me the 
commencement of the noble art of wig-weaving. As soon as I 
was tall enough to stand to a gentleman’s nose I was promised 
to be promoted to be a shaver. 1 trotted on Mother’s errands 
with her bandboxes, and what not; and I was made dry-nurse 
to poor Madame's baby, who, as I said, loved me most of all 
in the house ; and who would put her little dimpled hands out 
and crow with delight to see me. The first day I went out with 
this little baby in a little wheel-chair Mother got for her, the 
town boys made rare fun of me : and I had to fight one, as 
poor little Agnes sat sucking her little thumb in her chair, I 
suppose ; and whilst the battle was going on, who should come 
up but Doctor Barnard, the English rector of Saint Philip’s, 
who lent us French Protestants the nave of his church for our 
service, whilst our tumbledown old church was being mended. 
Doctor Barnard (for a reason which I did not know at that time, 
but which I am compelled to own now was a good one) did not 
like Grandfather, nor Mother, nor our family. You may be 
sure our people abused him in return. He was called a haughty 
priest—a vilain beeg-veeg, Mother used to say, in her French- 
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English. And perhaps one of the causes of her dislike to him 
was, that his big vig —a fine cauliflower it was—was powdered 
at another barber's. Well, whilst the battle royal was going 
on between me and Tom Caffin (dear heart! how well I remem¬ 
ber the fellow, though—let me see—it is fifty-four years since 
we punched each other's little noses), Doctor Barnard walks up 
to us boys and stops the fighting. ‘ ‘ You little rogues ! I’ll have 
you all put in the stocks and whipped by my beadle,’* says the 
Doctor, who was a magistrate too; "as for this little French 
barber, he is always in mischief. ” 

" They laughed at me and called me Dry-nurse, and wanted 
to upset the little cart, sir, and I wouldn’t bear it. And it’s my 
duty to protect a poor child that can’t help itself," said I, very 
stoutly. “ Her mother is ill. Her nurse has run away, and 
she has nobody—nobody to protect her but me—and * Notre 
Pere qui est aux cieux; ’ ” and I held up my little hand as 
Grandfather used to do; "and if those boys hurt the child I 
will fight for her." 

The Doctor rubbed his hand across his eyes ; and he felt in 
his pocket and gave me a dollar. 

"And come to see us all at the Rectory, child," Mrs. Barnard 
says, who was with the Doctor; and she looked at the little 
baby that was in its cot, and said, " Poor thing, poor thing ! " 

And the Doctor, turning round to the English boys, still 
holding me by the hand, said, " Mind, all you boys ! if I hear 
of you being such cowards again as to strike this little lad for 
doing his duty, I will have you whipped by my beadle, as sure 
as my name is Thomas Barnard. Shake hands, you Thomas 
Caffin, with the French boy;" and I said, "I would shake 
hands or fight it out whenever Tom Caffin liked; " and so 
took my place as pony again, and pulled my little cart down 
Sandgate. 

These stories got about amongst the townspeople, and 
fishermen, and seafaring folk, I suppose, and the people of 
our little circle ; and they were the means, God help me, of 
bringing me in those very early days a legacy which I have 
still. You see, the day after Bidois, the French fisherman, 
paid us a visit, as I was pulling my little cart up the hill to a 
little farmer's house where Grandfather and a partner of his 
had some pigeons, of which I was very fond as I boy, I met a 
little dark man whose face I cannot at all recall to my mind. 
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but who spoke French and German to me like Grandfather 
and Mother. “That is the child of Madame von Zabern?" 
says he, trembling very much. 

“ Ja, Herr ! ” says the little boy. . . » 

O Agnes, Agnes! How the years roll away! What 
strange events have befallen us: what passionate griefs have 
we had to suffer: what a merciful Heaven has protected us, 
since that day when your father knelt over the little car, in 
which his child lay sleeping ! I have the picture in my mind 
now. I see a winding road leading down to one of the gates 
of our town; the blue marsh-land, and yonder, across the 
marsh, Rye towers and gables; a great silver sea stretching 
beyond ; and that dark man’s figure stooping and looking at 
the child asleep. He never kissed the infant or touched her. 
I remember it woke smiling, and held out its little arms, and 
he turned away with a sort of groan. 

Bidois, the French fisherman I spoke of as having been 
to see us on the night before, came up here with another 
companion, an Englishman I think. 

“Ah! we seek for you everywhere, Monsieur le Comte," 
says he. “The tide serves and it is full time.” 

“Monsieur lc Chevalier is on board?" says the Count de 
Saverne. 

“II est bien k\,” says the fisherman. And they went down 
the hill through the gate, without turning to look back. 

Mother was quite quiet and gentle all that day. It seemed 
as if something scared her. The poor Countess prattled and 
laughed, or cried in her unconscious way. But Grandfather 
at evening prayer that night making the exposition rather 
long, Mother stamped her foot, and "Said, “Assez bavardd 
comme 9 a, mon p 6 re,” and sank back in her chair with her 
apron over her face. 

She remained all next day very silent, crying often, and 
reading in v>ur great German Bible. She was kind to me that 
day. I remember her saying, in her deep voice, “ Thou art a 
brave boy, De likin.” It was seldom she patted my head so 
Softly. That night our patient was very wild; and laughing 
a great deal, and singing so that the people would stop in the 
streets to listen. 

Doctor Barnard again met me that day dragging my little 
carriage, and he fetched me into, the Rectory for the first time. 
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and gave me cake and wine, and the book of the ‘‘Arabian 
Nights,” and the ladies admired the little baby, and said it waff 1 
a pity it was a little Papist, and the Doctor hoped / was not 
going to turn Papist, and I said “ Oh, never." Neither Mother 
nor I liked that darkling Roman Catholic clergyman who was 
fetched over from our neighbours at the Priory by Monsieur 
de la Motte. The Chevalier was very firm himself in that re¬ 
ligion. I little thought then that I was to see him on a day when 
his courage and his faith were both to have an awful trial. 

... I was, reading then in this fine book of Monsieur 
Galland which the Doctor had given me. I had no orders to 
go to bed, strange to say, and I dare say was peeping into the 
cave of the Fqrty Thieves along with Master Ali Baba, when 
I heard the clock whirring previously to striking twelve, and 
steps coming rapidly up our empty street. 

Mother started up, looking quite haggard, and undid the 
bolt of the door. 

“ Cest lui !" says she, with her eyes starting, and the 
Chevalier de la Motte came in, looking as white as a corpse. 

Poor Madame de Savernc upstairs, awakened by the striking 
clock perhaps, began to sing overhead, and the Chevalier 
gave a great start, looking more ghastly than before, as my 
mother with an awful face looked at him. 

" II l'a voulu,” says Monsieur de la Motte, hanging down his 
head ; and again poor Madame’s crazy voice began to sing. 


Eiepott* 

"On the 27th June of this year, 1769, the Comte de Savernc 
arrived at Boulogne-sur#Mer, and lodged at the Ecu de France, 
Where also was staying Monsieur le Marquis du Quesne Menne- 
ville, Chef d’Escadrc of the Naval Armies of His Majesty. The 
Comte de Saverne was previously unknown to the Marquis du 
Quesne, but recalling to Monsieur du Quesne’s remembrance 
the fact that his illustrious ancestor the Admiral du Quesne 
professed the Reformed religion, as did Monsieur de Saverne 
himself, Monsieur de Saverne entreated the Marquis du Quesne 
to be his friend in a rencontre which deplorable circumstances 
rendered unavoidable. 

"At the same time. Monsieur de Saverne stated to Monsieur 
le Marquis du Quesne the causes of his quarrel with the Chevalier 
Francis Joseph de la Motte, late officer of the regiment of Sou- 
bise, at present residing in England in the town of Winchelsca, 
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in the county of Sussex. The statement made by the Comte de 
Saveme was such as to convince Monsieur du Quesne of the 
Count's right to exact a reparation from the Chevalier de la 
Motte. 

“ A boat was despatched on the night of the 29th June, with 
a messenger bearing the note of Monsieur le Comte de Saverne. 
And in this boat Monsieur de la Motte returned from England. 

44 The undersigned Comte de Bgrigny, in garrison at Boulogne, 
and an acquaintance of Monsieur de la Motte, consented ft .serve 
as his witness in the meeting with Monsieur de Saverne. 

“ The meeting took place at seven o'clock in the morning, on 
the sands at half a league from the port of Boulogne : and the 
weapons chosen were pistols. Both gentlemen were perfectly 
calm and collected, as one might expect from officers distin¬ 
guished in the King’s service, who had faced the enemies of 
France as comrades together. 

“Before firing, Monsieur le Chevalier de la Motte advanced 
four steps, and holding his pistol down, and laying his hand on 
his heart, he said,—‘ I swear on the faith of a Christian, and 
the honour of a gentleman, that I am innocent of the charge 
laid against me by Monsieur de Saverne.' 

“ The Comte de Saverne said,—‘ Monsieur le Chevalier de la 
Motte, I have made no charge; and if I had, a lie costs you 
nothing.’ 

“ Monsieur de la Motte, saluting the witnesses courteously, 
and with grief rather than anger visible upon his countenance, 
returned to his line on the sand which was marked out as the 
place where he was to stand, at a distance of ten paces from 
his adversary. 

“At the signal being given both fired simultaneously. The 
ball of Monsieur de Saverne grazed Monsieur de la Motte’s side 
curl, while his ball struck Monsieur de Saverne in the right 
breast. Monsieur de Saverne stood a moment, and fell. 

“The seconds, the surgeon, and Monsieur de la Motte 
advanced towards the fallen gentleman; and Monsieur de la 
Motte, holding up his hand, again said,—* I take Heaven to 
witness the person is innocent.' 

“The Comte de Saveme seemed to be about to speak. He 
lifted himself from the sand, supporting himself on one arm: 

but all he said was,— 4 You, you ’-and a great issue of blood 

rushed from his throat, and he fell back, and, with a few 
convulsions, died. 

(Signed) "Marquis du Quesne Menneville, 

“ Chef d'Escadre aux Armies 
Navales du Roy. 

“ Comte de B£rigny, 

“ Brigadier de Cavalerie." 
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burgeon’* Report. 

" I, Jean Batiste Drouot, Surgeon-Major of the Regiment 
Royal Cravate, in garrison at Boulogne-sur-Mer, certify that I 
was present at the meeting which ended so lamentably. The 
death of the gentleman who succumbed was immediate; the ball, 
passing to the right of the middle of the breastbone, penetrated 
the lung and the large artery supplying it with blood, and caused 
death by immediate suffocation." 

-M- 

CHAPTER IV. 

Out of the Depths. 

That last night which he was to pass upon earth, Monsieur de 
Saverne spent in a little tavern in Winchelsea, frequented by 
fishing people, and known to Bidois, who, even during the war, 
was in the constant habit of coming to England upon errands 
in which Monsieur Grandpapa was very much interested— 
precentor, elder, perruquier as he was. 

The Count de Saverne had had some talk with the fishermen 
during the voyage from Boulogne, and more conversation took 
place on this last night, when the Count took Bidois partly into 
his confidence: and, without mentioning the precise cause of 
his quarrel with Monsieur dc la Motte, said that it was inevit¬ 
able ; that the man was a villain who ought not to be allowed 
to pollute the earth ; and that no criminal was ever more right¬ 
eously executed than this Chevalier would be on the morrow, 
when it was agreed that the two were to meet. 

The meeting would have taken place on that very night, but 
Monsieur de la Motte demanded, as indeed he had a right to do, 
some hours for the settlement of his own affairs : and preferred 
to fight on French ground rather than English, as the survivor 
of the quarrel would be likely to meet with very rough treatment 
in this country. 

La Motte betook himself then to arranging his papers. As 
for the Count de Saverne, he said all his dispositions were made. 
A dowry,—that which his wife brought—would go to her child. 
His own property was devised to his own relations, and he 
could give the child nothing. He had only a few pieces in his 
purse, and, " Tenet," says he, " this watch. Should anything 
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befall me, I desire it may be given to the little boy who saved 
my—that is, her child.” And the voice of Monsieur le Comte 
broke as he said these words, and the tears ran over his fingers. 
And the seaman wept too, as he told the story to me, years 
after, nor were some of mine wanting, I think, for that poor, 
heart-broken, wretched man, writhing in helpless agony, as the 
hungry sand drank his blood. Assuredly, the guilt of that blood 
was on thy head, Francis de la Motte. 

The watch is ticking on the table before me as I write. It has 
been my companion for half a century. I remember my childish 
delight when Bidois brought it to me, and told my mother the 
tale of the meeting of the two gentlemen. 

“You see her condition," Monsieur de la Motte said to my 
mother at this time. “We are separated for ever, as hopelessly 
as though one or other were dead. My hand slew her husband. 
Perhaps my fault destroyed her reason. I transmit misfortunes 
to those I love and would serve. Shall I marry her? I will if 
you think I can serve her. As long as a guinea remains to 
me, I will halve it with her. I have but very few left now. My 
fortune has crumbled under my hands as have my friendships, 
my once bright prospects, my ambitions. I am a doomed man. 
Somehow, I drag down those who love me into my doom." 

And so indeed there was a Cain mark, as it were, on this 
unhappy man. He did bring wreck and ruin on those who loved 
him. He was as a lost soul, I somehow think, whose tortures 
had begun already. Predestined to evil, to crime, to gloom ; 
but now and again some one took pity upon this poor wretch, 
and amongst those who pitied him was my stern mother. 

And here I may relate how it happened that I “saved" the 
child, for which act poor Monsieur de Saverne rewarded me. 
Bidois no doubt told that story to Monsieur le Comte in the 
course of their gloomy voyage. Mrs. Martha, the Countess's 
attendant, had received or taken leave of absence one night, 
after put +: hg the child and the poor lady, who was no better 
than a child, to bed. I went to my bed, and to sleep as boys 
sleep ; and I f orget what business called away my mother like¬ 
wise ; but when she came back to look for her poor Biche and 
the infant in its cradle—both were gone. 

I have seen the incomparable Siddons in the play, as, white 
and terrified, she passed through the darkened hall after King 
Duncan’s murder. My mother’s face wore a look of terror to the 
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full as tragical when, starting up from my boyish sleep, I sat up in 
my bed and saw bgr. She was almost beside herself with terror. 
The poor insane lady and her child were gone—who could say 
where? Into the marshes—into the sea—into the darkness—it 
was impossible to say whither the Countess had fled. 

*' We must get up, my boy, and find them," says Mother, in 
a hoarse voice; and I was sent over to Mr. Bliss’s the grocer, 
in East Street, where the Chevalier lived, and where I found 
him sitting (with two priests, by the way, guests, no doubt, of 
Mr. Weston, at the Priory), and all these, and Mother, on her 
side, with me following her, went out to look for the fugitives. 

We went by pairs, taking different roads. Mother’s was the 
right one as it appeared, for we had not walked many minutes, 
when we saw a white figure coming towards us, glimmering out 
of the dark, and heard a voice singing. 

" Ah, mon Dicu 1 ” says Mother, and “ Gott scy Dank ! ” and 
I know not what exclamations of gratitude and relief. It was 
the voice of the Countess. 

As we came up, she knew us with our light, and began to 
imitate, in her crazy way, the cry of thf* watchman whom the 
poor sleepless soul had often heard under the windows. ‘' Past 
twelve o’clock, a starlight night! ” she sang, and gave one of 
her sad laughs. 

When we came up to her, we found her in a white wrapper, 
her hair flowing down her back and over her poor pale face, and 
again she sang, “ Past twelve o'clock.” 

The child was not with her. Mother trembled in every limb. 
The lantern 3 hook so in her hand I thought she would drop it. 

She put it down on the ground. She took her shawl off her 
back and covered the poor lady with it, who smiled in her 
childish way, and said, “C’est bon ; e’est chaud 5a; ah! que 
e'est bien! ” 

As I chanced to look down at the lady’s feet, I saw one of 
them was naked. Mother, herself in a dreadful agitation, em¬ 
braced and soothed Madame de Saverne. “ Tell me, my angel, 
tell me, my love, where is the child?” says Mother, almost 
fainting. 

“ The child ! what child? That little brat who always cries? 
I know nothing about children,” says the poor thing. " Take 
me to my bed this moment, madam! How dare you bring me 
into the streets with naked feet ?" 
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‘ ‘ Where have you been walking, my dear ? " says poor Mother, 
trying to soothe her. 

“ I have been to Great Saveme. I wore a domino. I knew 
the coachman quite well, though he was muffled up all but his 
nose. I was presented to Monseigneur the Cardinal. I made 
him such a curtsey—like this. Oh, my foot hurts me! ” 

She often rambled about this ball and play, and hummed 
snatches of tunes and little phrases of dialogue, which %?be may 
have heard there. Indeed, I believe it was the only play and ball 
the poor thing ever saw in her life ; her brief life, her wretched 
life. 'Tis pitiful to think how unhappy it was. When \ recall it. 
it tears my heart-strings somehow, as it doth to sec a child in pain. 

As she held up the poor bleeding foot, I saw that the edge of 
her dress was all wet, and covered with sand. 

“ Mother, mother! ” said I, “she has been to the sea !" 

“Have you been to the sea, Clarisse?” asks Mother. 

“J’ai£t6au bal: j’ai dans6 ; j’ai chants. J’ai bien reconnu 
mon cocher. J’ai au bal chez le Cardinal. But you must 
not tell Monsieur <le Saverne. Oh, no, you mustn't tell him ! ” 

A sudden thought came to me. And, whenever I remember 
it, my heart is full of thankfulness to the gracious Giver of all 
good thoughts, Madame, of whom I was not afraid, and who 
sometimes was amused by my prattle, would now and then take 
a walk accompanied by Martha, her maid, who held the infant, 
and myself, who liked to draw it in its little carriage. We used 
to walk down to the shore, and there was a rock there on which 
the poor lady would sit for hours. 

“You take her home, Mother," says I, all in a tremble. 
“You give me the lantern, and I'll go—I’ll go"—I was off 
before I said where. Down I went, through Westgate ; down 
I ran along the road towards the place I guessed at. When I 
had gone a few hundred yards, I saw in the road something 
white. It was the Countess's slipper , that she had left there. 1 
knew she had gone that way. 

I got down to the shore, running, running with all my little 
might. The moon had risen by this time, shining gloriously 
over a great silver sea. A tide of silver was pouring in over 
the sand. Yonder was that rock where we often had sat. The 
infant was sleeping on it under the stars unconscious. He, who 
loves tittle children, had watched over it. ... I scarce can see 
the words as I write them down. My little baby was waking. 
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She had known nothing of the awful sea coming nearer with 
each wave; but she knew me as 1 came, and smiled, and 
warbled a little infant welcome. I took her up in my arms, and 
trotted home with my pretty burden. As I paced up the hill. 
Monsieur de la Motte and one of the French clergymen met me. 
By ones and twos, the other searchers after my little wanderer 
came home from their quest. She was laid in her little crib, 
and never knew, until years later, the danger from which she 
had been rescued. 

My adventures became known in our town, and I made some 
acquaintances who were very kind to me, and were the means of 
advancing me in after-life. I was too young to understand 
much what was happening round about me ; but now, if the 
truth must be told, I must confess that old Grandfather, besides 
his business of perruquicr, which you will say is no very mag¬ 
nificent trade, followed others which were far less reputable. 
What do you say, for instance, of a church elder, who lends 
money a lapetiic semaine , and at great interest ? The fishermen, 
the market-people, nay, one or two farmers and gentlemen round 
about, were beholden to Grandfather for supplies, and they came 
to him, to be shaved in more ways than one. No good came 
out of his gains, as I shall presently tell: but meanwhile his 
hands were for ever stretched out to claw other folk's money 
towards himself; and it must be owned that Madame sa bru 
loved a purse too, and was by no means scrupulous as to the way 
of filling it. Monsieur le Chevalier de la Motle was free-handed 
and grand in his manner. He paid a pension, I know not how 
much, for the maintenance of poor Madame de Saverne. He 
had brought her to the strait in which she was, poor thing! 
Had he not worked on her, she never would have left her religion : 
she never would have fled from her husband: that fatal duel would 
never have occurred: right or wrong, he was the cause of her 
calamity, and he would make it as light as it might be. I know 
how, for years, extravagant and embarrassed as he was, he yet 
supplied means for handsomely maintaining the little Agnes when 
she was presently left an orphan in the world, when mother and 
father both were dead, and her relatives at home disowned her. 

The ladies of Barr, Agnes's aunts, totally denied that the 
infant was their brother's child, and refused any contribution 
towards her maintenance. Her mother’s family equally dis¬ 
avowed her. They had been t&ught the same story, and I sup- 
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pose we believe willingly enough what we wish to believe. The 
poor lady was guilty. Her child had been born in her husband’s 
absence. When his return was announced, she fled from her 
home, not daring to face him, and the unhappy Count de Saverne 
died by the pistol of the man who had already robbed him of his 
honour. La Motte had to bear this obloquy, or only protest 
against it by letters from England. He could not go over to 
Lorraine, where he was plunged in debt. "At least ,?©uval," 
said he to me, when 1 shook hands with him, and with all my 
heart forgave him, "mad, and reckless as I have been, and fatal 
to all whom I loved, 1 have never allowed the child to want, and 
have supported her in comfort, when I was myself almost with¬ 
out a meal.” A bad man no doubt this was; and yet not 
utterly wicked : a great criminal who paid an awful penalty. 
Let us be humble, who have erred too ; and thankful, if we 
have a hope that we have found mercy. 

I believe it was some braggart letter, which La Motte wrote 
to a comrade in Monsieur de Vaux’s camp, and in which he 
boasted of making the conversion of a felite Protestante at 
Strasbourg, which came to the knowledge of poor Monsieur 
de Saverne, hastened his return home, and brought about this 
dreadful end. La Motte owned as much, indeed, in the last 
interview I ever had with him. 

Who told Madame de Saverne of her husband’s death? It 
was not for years after that I myself (unlucky chatterbox, whose 
tongue was always blabbing) knew what had happened. My 
mother thought that she must have overheard Bidois the boat¬ 
man, who told the whole story over his glass of Geneva in our 
parlour. The Countess’s chamber was overhead, and the door 
left open. The poor thing used to be very angry at the notion 
of a locked door, and since that awful escapade to the sea-shore, 
my mother slept in her room, or a servant whom she liked pretty 
well supplied Mother’s place. 

In he:' condition the dreadful event affected her but little; 
and we never knew that she was aware of it until one evening 
when it hapnened that a neighbour, one of our French people 
of Rye, was talking over the tea-table, and telling us of a dread¬ 
ful thing he had seen on Penenden Heath as he was coming 
home. He there saw a woman burned at the stake for the 
murder of her husband. The story is in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for the year 1769, and that will settle pretty well the 
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date of the evening when our neighbour related the horrible 
tale to us. 

Poor Madame de Saverne (who had a very grand air, and 
was perfectly like a lady) said quite simply, “ In this case, my 
good Ursule, I shall be burned too. For you know I was the 
cause of my husband being killed. Monsieur le Chevalier went 
and killed him in Corsica.” And she looked round with a little 
smile, and nodded ; and arranged her white dress with her slim 
hot hands. 

When the poor thing spoke, the Chevalier sank back as if he 
had been shot himself. 

“Good night, neighbour Marion,” groans Mother; "she is 
very bad to-night. Come to bed, my dear, come to bed.” And 
the poor thing followed Mother, curtseying very finely to the 
company, and saying, quite softly, “ Oui, oui, oui, they will 
burn me ; they will burn me." 

This idea seized upon her mind, and never left it. Madame 
la Comtesse passed a night of great agitation ; talking inces¬ 
santly. Mother and her maid were up with her all night. All 
night long we could hear her songs, her screams, her terrible 
laughter. . . . Oh, pitiful was thy lot in this world, poor guilt¬ 
less, harmless lady! In thy orief years, how little happiness ! 
For thy marriage portion only gloom, and terror, and submission, 
and captivity. The awful Will above us ruled it so. Poor 
frightened spirit! it has woke under screner skies now, and 
passed out of reach of our terrors, and temptations, and troubles. 


At my early age I could only be expected to obey my elders 
and parents, and to consider all things were right which were 
done round about me. Mother’s cuffs on the head I received 
without malice, and if the truth must be owned, had not seldom 
to submit to the major operation which my grandfather used to 
perform with a certain rod which he kept in a locked cupboard, 
and accompany with long wearisome sermons between each cut 
or two of his favourite instrument. These good people, as I 
gradually began to learn, bore but an indifferent reputation in 
the town which they inhabited, and were neither liked by the 
French of their own colony, nor by the English among whom 
we dwelt. Of course, being a simple little fellow, I honoured 
my father and mother as became me—-my grandfather and 
mother, that is—father being dead some years. 
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Grandfather, I knew, had a share in a fishing-boat, as num¬ 
bers of people had, both at Rye and Winchelsea. Stokes, our 
fisherman, took me out once or twice, and I liked the sport 
very much: but it appeared that I ought to have said nothing 
about the boat and the fishing—for one night when we pulled 
out only a short way beyond a rock which we used to call the 
Bull Rock, from a pair of horns which stuck out of the water, 
and there were hailed by my old friend Bidois, who had? come 
from Boulogne in his lugger—and then . . . well then, I was 
going to explain the whole matter artlessly to one of our neigh¬ 
bours who happened to step in to supper, when Grandpapa 
(who had made a grace of five minutes long before taking the 
dish-cover off) fetched me a slap across the face which sent me 
reeling off my perch. And the Chevalier, who was supping with 
us, only laughed at my misfortune. 

This being laughed at somehow affected me more than the 
blows. I was used to those, from Grandfather and Mother too ; 
but when people once had been kind to me I could not bear a 
different behaviour from them. And this gentleman certainly 
was. He improved my French very much, and used to laugh at 
my blunders and bad pronunciation. He took a good deal of 
pains with me when I was at home, and made me speak French 
like a little gentleman. 

In a very brief time he learned English himself, with a droll 
accent to be sure, but so as to express himself quite intelligibly. 
His headquarters were at Winchelsea, though he would fre¬ 
quently be away at Deal, Dover, Canterbury, even London. 
He paid Mother a pension for little Agnes, who grew apace, and 
was the most winning child I ever set eyes on. I remember, as 
well as yesterday, the black dress which was made for her after 
her poor mother’s death, her pale cheeks, and the great solemn 
eyes gazing out from under the black curling ringlets which fell 
over her forehead and face. 

Why d j I make zig-zag journeys ? ’Tis the privilege of old 
age to be garrulous, and its happiness to remember early days. 
As I sink b\ck in my arm-chair, safe and sheltered post tot 
discrimina, and happier than it has been the lot of most fellow- 
sinners to be, the past comes back to me—the stormy past, the 
strange unhappy yet happy past—and I look at it scared and 
astonished sometimes ; as huntsmen look at the gaps and ditches 
over which they have leapt, and wonder how they are alive. 
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My good fortune in rescuing that little darling child caused 
the Chevalier to be very kind to me ; and when he was with us, 
I used to hang on to the skirts of his coat, and prattle for hours 
together, quite losing all fear of him. Except my kind namesake. 



the Captain and Admiral, this was the first gentleman I ever 
met in intimacy—a gentleman with many a stain, nay, crime to 
reproach him ; but not all lost, I hope and pray. I own to 
having a kindly feeling towards that fatal man. I see myself a 
child prattling at his coat skirts, and trotting along our roads 
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and marshes with him. I see him with his sad pale face—and 
a kind of blighting look he had—looking at that unconscious 
lady, at that little baby. My friends the Neapolitans would have 
called his an evil eye, and exorcised it accordingly. A favourite 
walk we had was to a house about a mile out of Winchelsea, 
where a grazing farmer lived. My delight then was to see not 
his cattle, but his pigeons, of which he had a good stock, of 
croppers, pouters, runts, and turbits ; and amongst the& I was 
told there were a sort of pigeons called carriers, which would fly 
for prodigious distances, returning from the place to which they 
were taken though it were ever so distant, to that where they 
lived and were bred. 

Whilst I was at Mr. Pcrreau’s, one of these pigeons actually 
came in flying fiom the sea, as it appeared to me: and Perreau 
looked at it, and fondled it, and said to the Chevalier, ' ‘ There 
is nothing. It is to be at the old place." On which Monsieur 
le Chevalier only said, “ C’est bicn ; ” and as we walked away 
told me all he knew about pigeons, which I dare say was no 
great knowledge. 

Why did he say there was nothing ? I asked in the innocence 
of my prattle. The Chevalier told me that these birds sometimes 
brought messages, written on a little paper, and tied under their 
wings, and that Perreau said there was nothing because there 
was nothing. 

* 1 011, then ! he sometimes does have messages with his birds ? " 

The Chevalier shrugged his shoulders, and took a great pinch 
out of his fine snuff-box. * 1 What did Papa Duval do to you 
the other day when you began to talk too fast?" says he. 

4 ‘ Learn to hold thy little tongue, Denis, man gargon. If thou 
livest a little longer, and tcllcst all thou scest, the Lord help 
thee! ” And I suppose our conversation ended here, and he 
strode home, and I trotted after him. 

I narrate these things occurring in childhood by the help of 
one or two marks which have been left behind—as the ingenious 
boy found his way home by the pebbles which he dropped along 
his line of ir arch. Thus I happened to know the year when 
poor Madame de Saverne must have been ill, by referring to 
the date of the execution of the woman whom our neighbour saw 
burned on Penenden Heath. Was it days, was it weeks after 
this that Madame de Saverne’s illness ended as all our illnesses 
will end one day ? 
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During the whole course of her illness, whatever its length 
may have been, those priests from Slindon (or from Mr. Wes¬ 
ton’s the Popish gentleman's at the Priory) were constantly in 
our house, and I suppose created a great scandal among the 
Protestants of the town. Monsieur de la Motte showed an extra¬ 
ordinary zeal in this business; and, sinner as he was, certainly 
was a most devout sinner, according to his persuasion. I do 
not remember, or was not cognisant, when the end came; but 
I remember my astonishment as, passing by her open chamber 
door, 1 saw candles lighted before her bed, and some of those 
clergy watching there, and the Chevalier de la Motte kneeling 
in the passage in an attitude of deep contrition and grief. 

On that last day there was, as it appeared, a great noise and 
disturbance round our house. The people took offence at the 
perpetual coming in and out of the priest; and on the very night 
when the coffin was to be taken from our house, and the clergy¬ 
men were performing the last services there, the windows of the 
room, where the poor lady lay, were broken in by a great volley 
of stones, and a roaring mob shouting, “No Popery! Down 
with the priests ! ” 

Grandfather lost all courage at these threatening demonstra¬ 
tions, and screamed out at his In u for bringing all this persecu¬ 
tion and danger upon him. “Silence, miserable!” says she. 
“Go sit in the back kitchen, and count your money-bags l” 
She, at least, did not lose her courage. 

Monsieur de la Motte, though not frightened, was much dis¬ 
turbed. The matter might be very serious. I did not know at 
the time how furiously angry our townspeople were with my 
parents for harbouring a Papist. Had they known that the lady 
was a converted Protestant, they would, doubtless, have been 
more violent still. 

We were in a manner besieged in our house ; the garrison 
being—the two priests in much terror; my grandfather, under 
the bed for what I know, or somewhere where he would be 
equally serviceable; my mother and the Chevalier, with their 
wits about them; and little Denis Duval, no doubt very much 
in the way. When the poor lady died it was thought advisable 
to send her little girl out of the way ; and Mrs. Weston at the 
Priory took her in, who belonged, as has before been said, to 
the ancient faith. * t 

We looked out with no little alarm for the time when the hearse 
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should come to take the poor lady's body away ; for the people 
would not leave the street, and barricaded either end of it, 
having perpetrated no actual violence beyond the smashing of 
the windows as yet, but ready no doubt for more mischief. 

Calling me to him, Monsieur de la Motte said, “ Denis, thou 
rememberest about the carrier pigeon the other day with nothing 
under his wing ? ” I remembered, of course. 

* * Thou shalt be my carrier pigeon. Thou shalt carry no letter, 
but a message. I can trust thee now with a secret.” And lkept 
it, and will tell it now that the people are quite out of danger 
from that piece of intelligence, as I can promise you. 

“You know Mr. Weston’s house?” Know the house where 
Agnes was—the best house in the town ? Of course I did. He 
named eight or ten houses besides Weston’s at which I was to 
go and say, “ The mackerel are coming in. Come as many of 
you as can.” And I went to the houses, and said the words ; 
and when the people saul “Where?” I said, “Opposite our 
house," and so went on. 

The last and handsomest house (I had never been in it before) 
was Mr. Weston's, at the Priory: and there I went and called 
to see him. And I remember Mrs. Weston was walking up and 
down a gallery over the hall with a little crying child who would 
not go to sleep. 

“Agnes, Agnes ! ” says I, and that baby was quiet in a minute, 
smiling, and crowing, and flinging out her arms. Indeed, mine 
was the first name she could speak. 

The gentlemen came out of their parlour, where they were 
over their pipes, and asked me, surlily enough, what I wanted. 
I said, “ The mackerel are out, and the crews are wanted before 
Teter Duval’s, the barber's.” And one of them, with a scowl 
on his face, and an oath, said they would be there, and shut 
the door in my face. 

As I went away from the Piiorv, and crossed the churchyard 
by the Rectory gate, who should come up but Doctor Barnard 
in his gig, ..ith lamps lighted ; and I always saluted him after 
he had been so kind to me, and had given me the books and 
the cake. “What,” says he, “ my little shrimper! Have you 
fetched any fish off the rocks to-night?” 

“Oh, no, sir!” says I. “I have been taking messages all 
round.” 

“ And what message, my boy?” 
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I told him the message about the mackerel, &c.; but added 
that I must not tell the names, for the Chevalier had desired 
me not to mention them. And then I went on to tell how there 
was a great crowd in the street, and that they were breaking 
windows at our house. 

‘' Breaking windows ? What for ?" I told him what had 
happened. “Take Dolly to the stables. Don’t say anything 
to your mistress, Samuel, and come along with me, my little 
shrimper," says the Doctor. He was a very tall man in a great 
white wig. I see him now skipping over the tombstones, by 
the great ivy tower of the church, and so through the churchyard 
gate towards our house. 

The hearse had arrived by this time. The crowd had increased, 
and there was much disturbance and agitation. As soon as the 
hearse came, a yell rose up from the people. “ Silence ! shame ! 
Hold your tongue! Let the poor woman go in quiet," a few 
people said. These were the men of the mackerel fishery ; 
whom the Weston gentlemen presently joined. But the fisher¬ 
men were a small crowd ; the townspeople were many and very 
angry. As we passed by the end of Port Street (where our 
house was) we could see the people crowding at either end of 
the street, and in the midst the great hearse with its black 
plumes before our door. 

It was impossible that the hearse could pass tluough the 
crowd at either end of the street, if the people were determined 
to bar the way. I went in, as I had come, by the back gate 
of the garden, where the lane was still quite solitary, Doctor 
Barnard following me. We were awfully scared as we passed 
through the back kitchen (where the oven and boiler are) by 
the sight of an individual who suddenly leapt out of the copper, 
and who cried out, “ O mercy, mercy ! save me from the wicked 
men ! ’’ This was my grandpapa, and with all respect for grand¬ 
papas (being of their age and standing myself now), I cannot but 
own that mine on this occasion cut rather a pitiful figure 

“ Save my house • Save my property ! ” shouts my ancestor, 
and the Doctor turns aw'ay from him scornfully, and passes on. 

In the passage out of this back kitchen we met Monsieur 
de la Motte, who says, “Ah, e’est toi, mon garpon ! Thou hast 
been on thy errands ? Our people are well there ? " and he makes 
a bow to the Doctor, who came in with me, and who replied 
by a salutation equally stiff. Monsieur de la Motte, recon- 

c 
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noitring from the upper room, had, no doubt, seen his people 
arrive. As I looked towards him I remarked that he was armed. 
He had a belt with pistols in it, and a sword by his side. 

In the back room were the two Roman Catholic clergymen, 
and four men who had come with the hearse. They had been 
fiercely assailed ns ihcy entered the house with curses, shouts, 
hustling, and I believe even sticks and stones. My mother 
was serving them with brandy when we came in. She was 
astonished when she saw the Rector make his appearance in our 
house. There was no love between his Reverence and our family. 

He made a very grand obeisance to the Roman Catholic 
clergymen. "Gentlemen,” said he, "as rector of this parish, 
and magistrate of the county, J have come to keep the peace, 
and if there is any danger, to share it with you. The lady will 
be buried in the old churchyard, I hear. Mr, Trestles, are you 
ready to move?" 

The men said they would be prepared immediately, and went 
to bring down their melancholy burden. "Open the door, 
you I" says the Doctor. The people within shrank back. "/ 
will do it,” says Mother. 

“Et moi, parbleu! ” says the Chevalier, advancing, his hand 
on his hilt. 

"I think, sir, I shall be more serviceable than you,” says the 
Doctor, very coldly. "If these gentlemen my confrbres are ready, 
we will go out; 1 will go first, as rector of this parish.” And 
Mother drew the bolts, and he walked out and took off his hat. 

A Babel roar of yells, shouts, curses came pouring into the 
hall as the door opened, and the Doctor remained on the steps, 
bareheaded and undaunted. 

"How many of my parishioners are here? Stand aside all 
who come to my church ! " he called out very bold. 

At this arose immense roars of " No Popery ! down with the 
priests I down with them! drown them i " and I know not what 
more words of hatred and menace. 

"You men of the French church/' shouted out the Doctor, 
4 4 are you here ? ” 

"We are here ! Down with Popery ! " roar the Frenchmen. 

"Because you were persecuted a hundred years ago, you 
want to persecute in your turn. Is that what your Bible 
teaches you? Mine doesn't. When your church wanted 
repair, I gave you my nave, where you had your service, and 
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were welcome. Is this the way you repay kindness which has 
been shown to you, you who ought to know better? For 
shame on you! I say, for shame ! Don't try and frighten me. 
Roger Hooker, I know you, you poaching vagabond! Who 
kept your wife and children when you were at Lewes Gaol? 
How dare you be persecuting anybody, Thomas Flint? As sure 
as my name is Barnard, if you stop this procession, I will com¬ 
mit you to-morrow.” 

Here was a cry of '' Huzzay for the Doctor ! huzzay for 'the 
Rector!" which I am afraid came from the mackerels , who 
were assembled by this time, and were not mum, as fish 
generally are. 

“Now, gentlemen, advance, if you please!” This he said 
to the two foreign clergymen, who came forward courageously 
enough, the Chevalier de la Motte walking behind them. 
“ Listen, you friends and parishioners, Churchmen and Dis¬ 
senters ! These two foreign dissenting clergymen arc going to 
bury, in a neighbouring churchyard, a departed sister, as you 
foreign dissenters have buried your own dead without harm or 
hindrance ; and I will accompany these gentlemen to the grave 
prepared for the dcccnsed lady, and I will see her laid in peace 
there, as surely as I hope myseli to lie in peace.” 

Here the people shouted ; but it was with admiration for the 
Rector. There was no outcry any more. The little pro¬ 
cession fell into an orderly rank, passed through the streets, 
and round the Protestant church to the old burying-ground 
behind the house of the Priory. The Rector walked between 
the two Roman Catholic clergymen. I imagine the scene 
before me now—the tramp of the people, the flicker of a torch 
or two; and *hen we go in at the gate of the Priory ground 
into the old graveyard of the monastery, where a grave had 
been dug, on which the stone still tells that Clarissa, born De 
Viomesnil, and widow of Francis Stanislas, Count of Saverne 
and Barr in Lorraine, lies buried beneath. 

When the service was ended, the Chevalier de la Motte (by 
whose side I stood, holding by his cloak) came up to the 
Doctor. "Monsieur le Docteur,” says he, "you have acted 
like a gallant man ; you have prevented bloodshed ”- 

" I am fortunate, sir,” says the Doctor. 

"You have saved the lives of these two worthy ecclesiastics, 
and rescued from insult the remains of one ”- 
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“Of whom I know the sad history," says the Doctor, very 
gravely. 

“Iam not rich, but will you permit me to give this purse for 
your poor?" 

“ Sir, it is my duty to accept it," replied the Doctor. The 
purse contained a hundred louis, as he afterwards told me. 

“And may I ask to take your hand, sir?" cries the poor 
Chevalier, clasping his own together. S, 

“No, sir!" said the Doctor, putting his own hands behind 
his back. “Your hands have that on them which the gift of a 
few guineas cannot wash away." The Doctor spoke very good 
French. “My child, good-night; and the best thing I can wish 
thee is to wish thee out of the hands of that man." 

“ Monsieur!" says the Chevalier, laying his hand on his sword 
mechanically. 

" 1 think, sir, the last time it was with the pistol you showed 
your skill! ” says Doctor Barnard, and went in at his own wicket 
as he spoke, leaving poor La Motte like a man who has just been 
struck with a blow ; and then he fell to weeping and crying that 
the curse—the curse of Cum was upon him. 

“ My good boy," the old Rector said to me in after days, 
while talking over these adventures, “thy friend the Chevalier 
was the most infernal scoundrel 1 ever set eyes on, and I never 
looked at his foot without expecting to see it was cloven." 

“And could he tell me anything about the poor Countess?" 
I asked. He knew nothing. He saw her but once, he thought. 
“And faith," says he with an arch look, “ it so happened that 
X was not too intimate with your own worthy family." 

— m ■ — 

CHAPTER V. 

I Hear the Sound of Bow Bells. 

Whatever may have been the Rector’s dislike to my parents, 
in respect of rs juniors and my dear little Agnes de Saverne he 
had no such prejudices, and both of us were great favourites 
with him. He considered himself to be a man entirely without 
prejudices ,* and towards Roman Catholics he certainly was most 
liberal. He sent his wife to see Mrs. Weston, and an acquaint¬ 
ance was made between the families, who had scarcely known 
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each other before. Little Agnes was constantly with these 
Westons, with whom the Chevalier de la Mottc also became 
intimate. Indeed, we have seen that he must have known them 
already, when he sent me on the famous “ mackerel *' message 
which brought together a score at least of townspeople. I 
remember Mrs. Weston as a frightened-looking woman, who 
seemed as if she had a ghost constantly before her. Frightened, 
however, or not, she was always kind to my little Agnes. 

The younger of the Weston brothers (he who swore at me the 
night of the burial) was a red-eyed, pimple-faced, cock-fighting 
gentleman for ever on the trot, and known, I dare say not very 
favourably, all the country round. They were said to be gentle¬ 
men of good private means. They lived in a pretty genteel 
way, with a post-chaise for the lady, and excellent nags to ride. 
They saw very little company ; but this may have been because 
they were Roman Catholics, of whom there were not many in 
the county, except at Arundel and Shndon, where the lords and 
ladies were of too great quality to associate with a pair of mere 
fox-hunting, horse-dealing squires. Monsieur de la Motte, who 
was quite the fine gentleman, as I have said, associated with 
these people freely enough: but then he had inteiests in common 
with them, which I began to understand when I was some ten 
or a dozen years old, and used to go to see my little Agnes 
at the Priory. She was growing apace to be a fine lady. She 
had dancing-masters, music-masters, language-masters (those 
foreign tonsured gentry who were always about the Priory), and 
was so tall that Mother talked of putting powder in her hair. 
Ah, belle dame! another hand hath since whitened it, though 
I love it, ebony or silver ! 

I continued at Rye School, boarding with Mr. Rudge and his 
dram-drinking daughter, and got a pretty fair smattering of such 
learning as was to be had at the school. 1 had a fancy to go to 
sea, but Doctor Barnard was strong against that wish of mine : 
unless indeed I should go out of Rye and Winchelsea altogether 
—get into a King's ship, and perhaps on the quarter-deck, under 
the patronage of my friend Sir Peter Denis, who ever continued 
to be kind to me. 

Every Saturday night I trudged home from Rye, as gay as 
schoolboy could be. After Madame de Saverne’s death the 
Chevalier de la Motte took our lodgings on the first floor. He 
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was of an active disposition, and found business in plenty to 
occupy him. He would be absent from his lodgings for weeks 
and months. He made journeys on horseback into the interior 
of the country; went to London often ; and sometimes abroad 
with our fishermen's boats. As I have said, he learned our lan¬ 
guage well, and taught me his. Mother's German was better 
than her French, and my book for reading the German was 
Doctor Luther's Bible ; indeed, that very volume in which poor 
Monsieur de Saverne wrote down his prayer for the child whom 
he was to see only twice in this world. 

Though Agnes’s little chamber was always ready at oui house, 
where she was treated like a little lady, having a servant specially 
attached to her, and all the world to spoil her, she passed a great 
deal of time with Mrs. Weston, of the Priory, who took a great 
affection for the child even before she lost her own daughter. I 
have said that good masters were here found for her. She 
learned to speak English as a native, of course, and French 
and music from the fathers who always were about the house. 
Whatever the child’s expenses or wants were, Monsieur de la 
Motte generously defrayed them. After his journeys he would 
bring her back toys, sweetmeats, knick-knacks fit for a little 
duchess. She lorded it over great and small in the Priory, in 
the Perruquery , as w r e may call my mother's house, ay, and in 
the Rectory too, where Doctor and Mrs. Barnard were her very 
humble servants, like all the rest of us. 

And here I may as well tell you that I was made to become 
a member of the Church of England, because Mother took huff 
at our French Protestants, who would continue persecuting her 
for harbouring the Papists, and insisted that between the late 
poor Countess and the Chevalier there had been an unlawful 
intimacy. Monsieur Borel, our pastor, preached at poor Mother 
several times, she said. I did not understand his innuendoes, 
being a simple child, I fear not caring much for sermons in those 
days. Fo. Grandpapa's I know I did not; he used to give us 
half-an-hour at morning, and half-an-hour at evening. I could 
not help think’ng of Grandfather skipping out of the copper, 
and calling on us to spare his life on the day of the funeral; 
and his preaching went in at one ear and out at t’other. One 
day —a pra/os of some pomatum whicli a customer wanted to 
buy, and which I knew Mother made with lard and bergamot 
herself—I heard him tell such a fib to a customer, that somehow 
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X never could respect the old man afterwards. He actually said 
the pomatum had just come to him from France direct—from 
the Dauphin’s own hairdresser: and our neighbour, I dare say, 
would have bought it, but I said, "Oh, Grandpapa, you must 
mean some other pomatum 1 I saw Mother make this with her 
own hands.” Grandfather actually began to cry when I said 
this. He said I was being his death. He asked that somebody 
should fetch him out and hang him that moment. Why is there 
no bear, says he, to eat that little monster's head off and destroy 
that prodigy of crime ? Nay, I used to think I was a monster 
sometimes; he would go on so fiercely about my wickedness 
and perverseness. 

Doctor Barnard was passing by our pole one day, and our 
open door, when Grandfather was preaching upon this sin of 
mine, with a strap in one hand, laying over my shoulders in the 
intervals of the discourse. Down goes the strap in a minute, as 
the Doctor’s lean figure makes its appearance At the door ; and 
Grandfather begins to smirk and bow, and hope his Reverence 
was well. 1 My heart was full. I had had sermon in the 
morning, and sermon at night, and strapping every day that 
week ; and Heaven help me, I loathed that old man, and loathe 
him still. 

" I low can I, sir,” says T, bursting out into a passion of tears 
—"how can I honour my grandfather and mother if Grand¬ 
father tells such d-lies as he does?” And I stamped with 

my feet, trembling with wrath and indignation at the disgrace 
put upon me. I then burst out with my story, which there was 
no controverting ; and I will say Grandfather looked at me 
as if he would kill me 7 and I end 2d my tale sobbing at the 
Doctor’s knees. 

"Listen, Mr. Duval,” says Doctor Barnard, very sternly: 
" I know a great deal more than you think about you and your 
doings. My advice to you is to treat this child well, and to 
leave off some practices which will get you into trouble, as sure 
as your name is what it is. I know where your pigeons go to, 
and where they come from. And some day, when I have you 
in my justice-room, we shall see whether I will show you any 
more mercy than you have shown to this child. I know you to 
be — and the Doctor whispered something into Grandfather’s 
ears and stalked away. 

Can you guess by what name the Doctor called my grand- 
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father? If he called him hypocrite, ma foi, he was not far! 
wrong. But the truth is, he called him smuggler, and that was 
a name which fitted hundreds of people along our coast, I 
promise you. At Hythe, at Folkestone, at Dover, Deal, Sand¬ 
wich, there were scores and scores of these gentry. All the way 
to London they had depCts, friends, and correspondents. 
Inland and along the Thames there were battles endless between 
them and the revenue people. Our friends “ the mackerel,” viho 
came out at Monsieur de la Motte’s summons, of course were 
of this cnlhng. One day when he came home from one of his 
expeditions, I remember jumping forward to welcome hinv, for 
he was at one time very kind to me, and as I ran into his arms 
he started back, and shrieked out an oath and a saerd bleu or 
two. He was wounded in the arm. There had been a regular 
battle at Deal between the dragoons and revenue officers on the 
one side, and the smugglers and their friends. Cavalry had 
charged cavalry, and Monsieur de la Motte (his smuggling name, 
he told me afterwards, was Mr. Paul, or Pole) had fought on the 
mackerel side. 

So were my gentlemen at the Priory of the Mackerel party. 
Why, I could name you great names of merchants and bankers 
at Canterbury, Dover, Rochester, who were engaged in this 
traffic. My grandfather, you see, howled with the wolves ; but 
then he used to wear a snug lamb' s-skin over his wolfs hide. 
Ah, shall I thank Heaven, like the Pharisee, that I am not as 
those men are? I hope there is no harm in being thankful that 
1 have been brought out of temptation ; that 1 was not made a 
rogue at a child’s age ; and that I did not come to the gallows 
as a man. Such a fate has befallen more than one of the 
precious friends of my youth, as I shall have to relate in due 
season. 

That habit I had of speaking out everything that was on my 
mind, brought me, as a child, into innumerable scrapes, but I do 
thankfully believe has preserved me from still greater. What 
could you do with a little chatterbox, who, when his grandfather 
offered to sell a pot of pomatum as your true Pommade de 
Cyth&re, must cry out, “ No, Grandpapa, Mother made it with 
marrow and bergamot ” ? If anything happened which I was not 
to mention, I was sure to blunder out some account of it. Good 
Doctor Barnard, and my patron Captain Denis (who was a great 
friend of our Rector), I suppose used to joke about this pro- 
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pensity of mine, and would laugh for ten minutes together, as I 
told my stories; and I think the Doctor had a serious conversa¬ 
tion with my mother on the matter; for she said,^“ He has reason. 
The boy shall not go any more. We will try and have one 
honest man in the family." 

Go any more where ? Now I will tell you (and I am much 
more ashamed of this than of the barber's pole, Monsieur mon 
fils, that I can promise you). When I was boarding at the 
grocer's at Rye, I and other boys were constantly down at the 
water, and we learned to manage a boat pretty early. Rudge 
did not go out himself, being rheumatic and lazy, but his ap¬ 
prentice would be absent frequently all night; and on more 
than one occasion I went out as odd boy in the boat to put my 
hand to anything. 

Those pigeons I spoke of anon came from Boulogne. When 
one arrived he brought a signal that our Boulogne correspon¬ 
dent was on his way, and we might be on the look-out. The 
French boat would make for a point agreed upon, and vve lay 
off until she came. Wc took cargo from her : barrels without 
number, I remember. Once we saw her chased away by a 
revenue-cutter. Once the same ship fired at us. I did not know 
what the balls were winch splashed close alongside of us ; but 
1 remember the apprentice of Rudge’s (he used to make love to 
Miss R., and married her afterwards) singing out, “ Lord have 
mercy!" in an awful consternation, and the Chevalier crying 
out, “Hold your tongue, miserable! You were never born to 
be drowned or shot." He had some hesitation about taking me 
out on this expedition. He was engaged in running smuggled 
goods, that is the fact ; and “smuggler" was the word which 
Doctor Barnard whispered in my grandfather's ear. If we 
were hard pressed at certain points which we knew, and could 
ascertain by cross-bcarings which we took, wc would sink our 
kegs till a more convenient time, and then return and drag for 
them and bring them up with line and grapnel. 

I certainly behaved much better when we were fired at than 
that oaf of a Bevil, who lay howling his “ Lord, have mercy upon 
us!" at the bottom of the boat; but somehow the Chevalier 
discouraged my juvenile efforts in the smuggling line, from his 
fear of that unlucky tongue of mine, which would blab every¬ 
thing I knew. I may have been out a-Jiskivg half-a-dozen 
times in all, but especially after we had been fired at, La Motte 

c °i 
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was for leaving me at home. My mother was averse, too, to 
my becoming a seaman (a smuggler) by profession. Her aim 
was to make a gentleman of me, she said, and I am most un- 
feignedly thankful to her for her keeping me out of mischiefs 
way. Had I been permitted to herd along with the black 
sheep, Doctor Barnard would never have been so kind to me as 
he was; and indeed that good man showed me the greatest 
favour. When I came home from school he would often-? have 
me to the Rectory and hear me my lessons, and he was pleased 
to say I was a lively boy of good parts. 

The Doctor received rents for his college at Oxford, which 
has considerable property in these parts, and twice a year would 
go to London and pay the moneys over. In my boyish times 
these journeys to London were by no means without danger: 
and if you will take a Gentleman's Magazine from the shelf you 
will find a highway robbery or two in every month’s chronicle. 
We boys at school were never tired of talking of highwaymen 
and their feats. As I often had to walk over to Rye from home 
of a night (so as to be in time for early morning school), I must 
needs buy a little brass-barrelled pistol, with which I practised 
in secret, and which I had to hide, lest Mother or Rudge, or 
the schoolmaster should take it away from me. Once as I was 
talking with a schoolfellow, and vapouring about what we would 
do were we attacked, I fired my pistol, and shot away a piece 
of his coat. I might have hit his stomach, not his coat—Heaven 
be good to us !—and this accident made me more careful in the 
use of my artillery. And now I used to practise with small shot 
instead of bullets, and pop at sparrows whenever I could get a 
chance. 

At Michaelmas, in the year 3776 (I promise you I remember 
the year), my dear and kind friend. Doctor Barnard, having to 
go to London with his rents, proposed to take me to London 
to see my other patron, Sir Peter Denis, between whom and 
the Doctor there was a greht friendship ; and it is to those dear 
friends that I owe the great good fortune which has befallen me 
in life. Indeed, when I think of what I might have been, and 
of what I have escaped, my heart is full of thankfulness for the 
great mercies which have fallen to my share. Well, at this 
happy and eventful Michaelmas of 1776, Doctor Barnard says 
to me, "Denis, my child, if thy mother will grant leave, I have 
a mmd to take thee to see thy godfather, Sir Peter Denis, in 
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London. I am going up with my rents, my neighbour Weston 
will share the horses with me, and thou shalt see the Tower and 
Mrs. Salmon's waxwork before thou art a week older.” 

You may suppose that this proposition made Master Denis 
Duval jump for joy. Of course I had heard of London all my 
life, and talked with people who had been there, but that I 
should go myself to Admiral Sir Peter Denis's house, and see 
the play. Saint Paul’s, and Mrs. Salmon’s, here was a height 
of bliss I never had hoped to attain, i could not sleep for 
thinking of my pleasure; I had some money, and I promised 
to buy as many toys for Agnes as the Chevalier used to bring 
her. My mother said I should go like a gentleman, and turned 
me out in a red waistcoat with plate buttons, a cock to my hat, 
and ruffles to my shirts. How I counted the hours of the night 
before our departure ! I was up before the dawn packing my 
little valise. I got my little brass-barrelled pocket-pistol, and I 
loaded it with shot. I put it away into my breast-pocket; and 
if we met with a highwayman I promised myself he should have 
my charge of lead m his face. The Doctor’s post-chaise was at 
his stables not very far from us. The stable lanterns were alight, 
and Brown, the Doctor’s man cleaning the carriage, when Mr. 
Denis Duval comes up to the stable door, lugging his port¬ 
manteau after him through the twilight. Was ever daylight so 
long a-coming ? Ah ! there come the horses at last; the horses 
from the “ King’s Head," and old Pascoe, the one-eyed 
postillion. How well I remember the sound of their hoofs in 
that silent street 1 I can tell everything that happened on that 
day : what we had for dinner—viz., veal cutlets, and French 
beans, at Maidstone ; where we changed horses, and the colour 
of the horses. “Here, Brown! Here's my portmanteau ! I 
say, where shall I stow it ? ” My portmanteau was about as 
large as a good-sized apple-pie. I jump into the carriage and 
we drive up to the Rectory ; and I think the Doctor will never 
come out. There he is at last: with his mouth full of buttered 
toast, and I bob my head to him a hundred times out of the 
chaise window. Then I must jump out, forsooth. “Brown, 
shall I give you a hand with the luggage?” says I, and I 
dare say they all laugh. Well, I am so happy that anybody 
may laugh who likes. The Doctor comes out, his precious 
box under his arm. I see dear Mrs. Barnard’s great cap 
nodding at us out of the parloui window as we drive away 
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from the Rectory door to stop a hundred yards farther on at the 
Priory. 

There at the parlour window stands my dear little Agnes, in 
a white frock, in a great cap with a blue riband and bow, and 
curls clustering over her face. I wish Sir Joshua Reynolds 
had painted thee in those days, my dear ; but thou wert the 
very image of one of his little ladies, that one who became 
Duchess of Buccleuch afterwards. There is my Agnesi, and 
now presently comes out Mr. Weston’s man and luggage, and 
it is fixed on the roof. Him, his master, Mr. George Weston, 
follows. This was the most good-natured of the two, and I 
shall never forget my sensation of delight, when I saw him bring 
out two holster-pistols, which he placed each in a pocket of the 
chaise. Is Tommy Chapman, the apothecary’s son of Westgate, 
alive'yet, and does he remember my wagging my head to him 
as our chaise whirled by? He was shaking a mat at the door 
of his father’s shop as my lordship accompanied by my noble 
friends passed by. 

First stage, Ham Street, 1 ‘The Bear.” A grey horse and a 
bay to change, I remember them. Second stage, Ashford. 
Third stage—— I think I am asleep about the third stage : and 
no wonder, a poor little wretch who had been awake half the 
night before, and no doubt many nights previous, thinking of 
this wonderful journey. Fourth stage, Maidstone, “ The Bell.” 
“And here wc will stop to dinner, Master Shrimpcatcher,” 
says the Doctor, and I jump down out of the carriage nothing 
loth. The Doctor followed with his box, of which he never 
lost sight. 

The Doctor liked his ease in his inn, and took his sip of punch 
so comfortably, that I, for my part, thought he never would be 
gone. I was out in the stables and looking at the horses, and 
talking to the ostler who was rubbing his nags down. I dare 
say I had a peep into the kitchen, and at the pigeons in the 
inn-yard, and at all things which were to be seen at “ The Bell,” 
while my two companions were still at their interminable punch. 
It was an old-.’ashioned inn, with a gallery round the courtyard. 
Heaven bless us! Falstaff and Bardolph may have stopped 
there on the road to Gadshill. I was in the stable looking at the 
nags, when Mr. Weston comes out of the inn, looks round the 
court, opens the door of the post-chaise, takes out his pistols, 
looks at the priming, and puts them back again. Then we are 
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off again, and time enough too. It seemed to me many hours 
since we had arrived at that creaking old "Bell." And away 
we go through Addington, Eynesford, by miles and miles of 
hop-gardens. I dare say I did not look at the prospect much, 
beautiful though it might be, my young eyes being for ever on 
the look-out for Saint Paul’s and London, 

For a great part of the way Doctor Barnard and his companion 
had a fine controversy about their respective religions, for which 
each was alike zealous. Nay : it may be the Rector invited Mr. 
Weston to take a place in his post-chaise in order to have this 
battle, for he never tired of arguing the question between the 
two Churches. Towards the close of the day Master Denis 
Duval fell asleep on Doctor Barnard’s shoulder, and the good- 
natured clergyman did not disturb him. 

I woke up with the sudden stoppage of the carriage. The 
evening was falling. We were upon a lonely common, and 
a man on horseback was at the window of the post-chaise. 

"Give us out that there box! and your money!” I heard 
him say in a very gruff voice. O heavens! we were actually 
stopped by a highwayman ! It was delightful. 

Mr. Weston jumped at his pistols very quick. " Here’s our 
money, you scoundrel! ” says he, and fired point-blank at the 
rogue’s head. Confusion ! The pistol missed lire. He aimed 
the second, and again no report followed ! 

"Some scoundrel has been tampering with these,” says Mr. 
Weston, aghast. 

"Come,” says Captain Macheath, "come, your”- 

But ilie next word the fellow spoke was a frightful oath ; for 
I took out my little pistol, which was full of shot, and fired it 
into his face. The man reeled, and I thought would have fallen 
out of his saddle. The postillion, frightened no doubt, clapped 
spurs to his horse, and began to gallop. " Shan’t we stop and 
take that rascal, sir?” said I to the Doctor. On which Mr. 
Weston gave a peevish kind of push at me, and said, " No, no. 
It is getting quite dark. Let us push on.” And, indeed, the 
highwayman’s horse had taken fright, and we could see him 
galloping away across the common. 

I was so elated to think that I, a little boy, had shot a live 
highwayman, that I dare say I bragged outrageously of my 
action. We set down Mr. Weston at his inn in the Borough, 
and crossed London Bridge, and there I was in London at last. 
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Yes, and that was the Monument, and then we came to the 
Exchange, and yonder, yonder was Saint Paul's. We went 
up Holborn, and so to Ormond Street, where my patron lived 
in a noble mansion ; and where his wife, my Lady Denis, 
received me with a great deal of kindness. You may be sure 
the battle with the highwayman was fought over again, and I 
got due credit from myself and others for my gallantry. 

Sir Peter and his lady introduced me to a number of their 
acquaintances as the little boy who shot the highwayman. They 
received a great deal of company, and 1 was frequently had in 



to their dessert. 1 suppose I must own that my home was 
below in the housekeeper’s room with Mrs. Jellicoe; but my 
Lady took such a fancy to me that she continually had me 
upstairs, took me out driving in her chariot, or ordered one of 
the footmen tc take me to the sights of the town, and sent me 
in his charge to the play. It was the last year Garrick performed ; 
and I saw him in the play of " Macbeth,” in a gold-laced blue 
coat with scarlet plush waistcoat and breeches. Ormond Street. 
Bloomsbury, was on the outskirts of the town then, with open 
country behind, stretching as far as Hampstead. Bedford 
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House, north of Bloomsbury Square, with splendid gardens, 
was close by, and Montague House, where I saw stuffed camelo¬ 
pards, and all sorts of queer things from foreign countries. Then 
there were the Tower, and the Waxwork, and Westminster 
Abbey, and Vauxhall. What a glorious week of pleasure it 
was ! At the week’s end the kind Doctor went home again, 
and all those dear kind people gave me presents, and cakes, and 
money, and spoilt the little boy who shot the highwayman. 

The affair was actually put into the newspapers, and who 
should come to hear of it but my gracious Sovereign himself. 
One day, Sir Peter Denis took me to see Kew Gardens and 
the new Chinese pagoda Her Majesty had put up. Whilst 
walking here, and surveying tnis pretty place, I had the good 
fortune to see His M-j-sty, walking with our most gracious 
Qu—n, the Pr-nce of W—s, the Bishop of Osnaburg , my name¬ 
sake, and, I think, two, or it may be three, of the Princesses. 
Her M-j-sty knew Sir Peter from having sailed with him, saluted 
him very graciously, and engaged him in conversation. And 
the Best of Monarchs, looking towards his humblest subject and 
servant, said, “ What, what ? Little boy shot the highwayman ! 
Shot him in the face I Shot him in the face ! " On which the 
youthful Pr-nces graciously looked towards me, and the King, 
asking Sir Peter what my profession was to be, the Admiral said 
1 hoped to be a sailor and serve His Majesty. 

I promise you I was a mighty grand personage when I went 
home ; and both at Rye and Winchelsea scores of people asked 
me what the King said. On our return, v/e heard of an 
accident which had happened to Mr. Joseph Weston, which 
ended most unhappily for that gentleman. On the very day 
when we set out for London he went out shooting—a sport of 
which he was very fond ; but in climbing a hedge, and dragging 
his gun incautiously after him, the lock caught in a twig, and 
the piece discharged itself into the poor gentleman's face, lodging 
a number of shot into his left cheek, and into his eye, of which 
he lost the sight, after suffering much pain and torture. 

41 Bless my soul i A charge of small shot in his face ! What 
an extraordinary thing! ” cries Dr. Barnard, who came down 
to see Mother and Grandfather the day after our return home. 
Mrs. Barnard had told him of the accident at supper on the 
night previous. Had he been shot or shot some one himself, 
the Doctor could scarce have looked more scared. He put me 
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in mind of Mr. Garrick, whom I had just seen at the playhouse, 
London, when he conies out after murdering the King. 

“You look, Docteur, as if you done it yourself,” says Monsieur 
de la Motte, laughing, and in his English jargon. “Two time, 
three time, I say, Weston, you shoot yourself, you carry you 
gun that way, and he say he not born to be shot, and he swear! '* 

“But, my good Chevalier, Doctor Blades picked some'hits of 
crape out of his eye, and thirteen or fourteen shot. What is tine size 
of your shot, Denny, with which you fired at the highwayman?” 

“Quid autem vides festucam in oculo fratris tui, Doctor?” 
says the Chevalier ; ‘' that is good doctrine—Protestant or 
Popish, eh?" On which the Doctor held down his held, and 
said, “ Chevalier, I am corrected ; I was wrong—very wrong." 

“And as for crape," La Motte resumed, “Weston is in 
mourning. He go to funeral at Canterbury four days ago* 
Yes, he tell me so. He and my friend Liitterloh go.” This 
Mr. Liitterloh was a German living near Canterbury, with 
whom Monsieur de la Motte had dealings. He had dealings 
with all sorts of people; and very queer dealings, too, as I 
began to understand now that I was a stout boy approaching 
fourteen years of age, and standing pretty tall in my shoes. 

De la Motte laughed then at the Doctor’s suspicions. 
“Parsons and women all the same, save your respect, ma 
bonne Madame Duval; all tell tales; all believe evil of their 
neighbours. 1 tell you I see Weston shoot twenty, thirty time. 
Always drag his gun through hedge." 

* ‘ But the crape "- 

“Bah! Always in mourning, Weston is! For shame of 
your cancans , little Denis! Never think such thing again. 
Don't make Weston your enemy. If a man say that of me, I 
would shoot him myself, farblcut " 

“ But if he has done it? " 

4 ‘ Parbleu / I would shoot him so much ze mor !" says the 
Chevalier, with a stamp of his foot. And the first time he saw 
me alone he reverted to the subject. “ Listen ?t Denisot!" says 
he : “thou becomest a great boy. Take my counsel, and hold 
thy tongue. This suspicion against Mr. Joseph is a monstrous 
crime, as well as a folly. A man say that of me—right or wrong 
—I bum him the brain. Once I come homfc, attd you run 
against me, and I cry out, and swear and pest. I was wounded 
myself, I deny it not." 
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"And I said nothing, sir," I interposed. 

" No, I do thee justice ; thou didst say nothing. You know 
the metier we make sometimes ? That night in the boat” (*' sat 
night in se boat," he used to say), " when the revenue cutter fire, 
and your poor camarade howl—ah, how he howl—you don’t 
suppose we were there to look for lobstare-pot, eh ? Tu n'as pas 
bronchi, toi. You did not crane ; you show yourself a man of 
heart. And now, petit, apprends & te taire! ” And he gave me 
a shake of the hand, and a couple of guineas in it too, and went 
off to his stables on his business. He had two or three horses 
now, and was always on the trot; lie was very liberal with his 
money, and used to have handsome entertainments in his upstairs 
room, and never quarrelled about the bills which Mother sent in. 
“ Hold thy tongue, Denisot," said he. " Never tell who comes 
in or who goes out. And mind thee, child, if thy tongue wags, 
little birds come and whisper me, and say, * He tell.’ " 

I tried to obey his advice, and to rein in that truant tongue 
of mine. When Doctor and Mrs. Barnard themselves asked me 
questions I was mum, and perhaps rather disappointed the good 
lady and the Rector too by my reticence. For instance, Mrs. 
Barnard would say, "That was a nice goose i saw going from 
market to your house, Denny." 

" Goose is very nice, ma’am,” says I. 

" The Chevalier often has dinners?" 

" Dines every day, regular, ma’am." 

" Sees the Westons a great deal ? " 

"Yes, ma’am," I say, with an indescribable heart-pang. And 
the cause of that pang I may as well tell. You see, though 1 
was only thirteen years old, and Agnes but eight, I loved that 
little maid with all ray soul and strength. Boy or man I never 
loved any other woman. I write these very words by my study 
fire in Fareport with madam opposite dozing over her novel till 
the neighbours shall come in to tea and their rubber. When 
my ink is run out, and my little tale is written, and yonder 
church that is rr%ing to seven o’clock prayer, shall toll for a 
certain D. D., you will please, good neighbours, to remember 
that I never loved any but yonder lady, and keep a place by 
Darby for Joan, when her turn shall arrive. 

Now in the last year or two since she had been adopted at the 
Priory, Agnes came less and less often to see us. She did not go 
to church with us, being a Catholic. She learned from the good 
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fathers her tutors. She learned music and French and dancing 
to perfection. All the country could not show a finer little lady. 
When she came to our shop, it was indeed a little countess honour¬ 
ing us with a visit. Mother was gentle before her—Grandfather 
obsequious—I, of course, her most humble little servant. 
Wednesday (a half-holiday), and half Saturday, and all Sunday 
I might come home from school, and how 1 used to trudge, 
and how I longed to see that little maiden, any gentleman may 
imagine who has lost his heart to an Agnes of his own. 

The first day of my arrival at home, after the memorable 
London journey, I presented myself at the Priory, with my 
pocket full of presents for Agnes. The footman let me into 
the hall civilly enough : but the young lady was out with Mrs. 
Weston in the post-chaise. I might leave my message. 

I wanted to give my message. Somehow in that fortnight's 
absence from home, I had so got to long after Agnes that I 
never had my little sweetheart quite out of my mind. It may 
have been a silly thing, but I got a little pocket-book and wrote 
in French a journal of all I saw in London. I dare say there 
were some petty faults in grammar. I remember a fine para¬ 
graph about my meeting the Royal personages at Kew, and 
all their names written down in order; and this little pocket- 
book I must needs send to Mademoiselle de Saverne. 

The next day I called again. Still Mademoiselle de Saverne 
was not to be seen : but in the evening a servant brought a little 
note from her, in which she thanked her dear brother for his beauti¬ 
ful book. That was some consolation. She liked the pocket-book, 
anyhow. I wonder, can you young people guess what I did to 
it before I sent it away? Yes, I did. “One, tree, feefty time," 
as the Chevalier would say. The next morning, quite early, I 
had to go back to school, having promised the Doctor to work 
hard after my holiday; and work I did with a will, at my French 
and my English, and my navigation. I thought Saturday would 
never come: but it did at last, and I trotted as quick as legs 
would carry me from school to Wmchelsfe. My legs were 
growing apaco now ; and especially as they took me homewards, 
few could outrun them. 

All good women are match-makfers at heart. My dear Mrs. 
Barnard saw quite soon what my condition of mind was, and 
was touched by my boyish fervour. 1 called once, twice, thrice, 
at the Priory, and never could get a sight of Miss Agnes. The 
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servant used to shrug his shoulders and laugh at me in an 
insolent way, and the last time said—“You need not call any 
more. We don’t want our hair cut here, nor no pomatum, nor 
no soap, do you understand that?” and he slammed ihe door 
in my face. I was stunned by this insolence, and beside myself 
with rage and mortification. I went to Mrs. Barnard, and told 
her what had happened to me. I burst into tears of passion 
and grief as I flung myself on a sofa by the good lady. I told 
her how I had rescued little Agnes, how I loved the little thing 
better than all the world. 1 spoke my heart out, and eased it 
somewhat, for the good lady wiped her eyes more than once, 
and finished by giving me a kiss. She did more; she invited 
me to tea with her on the next Wednesday when I came home 
from school, and who should be there but little Agnes. She 
blushed very much. Then she came towards me. Then she 
held up her little cheek to be kissed, and then she cried—oh, 
how she did cry ! There were three people whimpering in that 
room. (How well I recollect it, opening into the garden, and 
the little old blue dragon teacups and silver pot!) There were 
three persons, I say, crying : a lady of fifty, a boy of thirteen, 
and a little girl of eight years of age. Can you guess what 
happened next ? Of course the lady of fifty remembered that 
she had forgotten her spectacles, and went upstairs to fetch 
them; and then the little maiden began to open her heart to 
me, and told her dear Denny how she had been longing to sec 
him, and how they were very angry with him at the Priory ; so 
angry that his name was never to be spoken. ‘ * The Chevalier 
said that, and so did the gentlemen—especially Mr. Joseph, 
who had been dreadful since his accident, and one day (says 
my dear) when you called, he was behind the door with a great 
horsewhip, and said he would let you in, and flog your soul out 
of your body, only Mrs. Weston cried, and Mr. George said, 
* Don't be a fool, Joe ! ’ But something you have done to Mr. 
Joseph, dear Denny, and when your name is mentioned, lie 
rages and swears so that it is dreadful to hear him. What can 
make the gentleman so angry with you ? ” 

“ So he actually was waiting with a horsewhip, was he? In 
that case I know what I would do. I would never go about 
without my pistol. I have hit one fellow," said I, “and if any 
other man threatens me I will defend myself.” 

My dear Agnes said that they were very kind to her at the 
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Priory, although she could not bear Mr. Joseph—that they gave 
her good masters, that she was to go to a good school kept by 
a Catholic lady at Arundel. And oh, how she wished her 
Denny would turn Catholic, and she prayed for him always, 
always ! And for .that matter I know some one who never night 
or morning on his knees has forgotten that little maiden. The 
father used to come and give her lessons three or four times in 
the week, and she used to learn her lessons by heart, walking 
up and down in the great green walk in the kitchen-garden 
every morning at eleven o'clock. I knew the kitchen-ga r den l 
the wall was in North Lane, one of the old walls of the convent: 
at the end of the green walk there was a pear-tree. And that 
was where she always went to learn her lessons. 

And here, I suppose, Mrs. Barnard returned to the room, 
having found her spectacles. And as I take mine off my nose 
and shut my eyes, that well-remembered scene of boyhood 
passes before them—that garden basking in the autumn evening 
—that little maiden with peachy cheeks, and glistening curls, 
that dear and kind old lady, who says. “ ’Tis time now, children, 
you should go home.” 

I had to go to school that night; but before I went 1 ran up 
North Lane and saw the old wall and the pear-tree behind it. 
And do you know I thought I would try and get up the wall, and 
easy enough it was to find a footing between those crumbling 
old stones; and when on the top I could look down from the 
branches of the tree into the garden below, and see the house 
at the farther end. So that was the broad walk where Agnes 
learned her lessons ? Master Denis Duval pretty soon had that 
lesson by heart. 

Yes : but one day in the Christmas holidays, when there was 
a bitter frost, and the stones and the wall were so slippery that 
Mr. D. D. tore his fingers and his small-clothes in climbing to 
his point of observation, it happened that little Agnes was not 
sitting unde, the tree learning her lessons, and none but an 
idiot would have supposed that she would have come out on 
such a day. 

But who should be in the garden, pacing up and down the 
walk all white with hoar-frost, but Joseph Weston with his patch 
over liis eye. Unluckily he had one eye left with which he saw 
me, and the next moment I heard the report of a tremendous 
oath, and then a brickbat came whizzing at .my head, so close 
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that, had it struck me, it would have knocked out my eye, and 
my brains too. 

I was down the wall in a ifloment: it was slippery enough ; 
and two or three more brickbats came a won adresse, but luckily 
failed to hit their mark. 


CHAPTER VI. 

T Escape from a Great Danger . 

I spoke of the affair of the brickbats, at home, to Monsieur de 
la Mottc only, not caring to tell Mother, lest she should be in¬ 
clined to resume her box-on-the-ear practice, for which I thought 
I was growing too old. Indeed, I had become a great boy. 
There were not half-a-dozen out of the sixty at Pocock's who 
could beat me when I was thirteen years old, and from these 
champions, were they ever so big, I never would submit to a 
thrashing, without a fight on my part, in which, though I might 
get the worst, I was pretty sure to leave some ugly marks on my 
adversary’s nose and eyes. I remember one lad especially, Tom 
Parrot by name, who was three years older than myself, and 
whom I could no more beat than a frigate can beat a seventy- 
four ; but we engaged nevertheless, and, after we had had some 
rounds together, Tom put one hand in his pocket, and, with a 
queer face and a great black eye I had given him, says,—“Well, 
t)enny, I could do it—you know I could: but I’m so lazy, I 
don’t care about going on.” And one of the bottle-holders 
beginning to jeer, Tom fetches him such a rap on the ear, that 
I promise you he showed no inclination for laughing afterwards. 
By the way, that knowledge of the noble art of fisticuffs which 
I learned at school, I had to practise at sea presently, in the 
cockpit of more than one of His Majesty’s ships of war. 

In respect of the slapping and caning at home, I think Monsieur 
de la Motte remonstrated with my mother, and represented to 
her that I was now too old for that kind of treatment. Indeed, 
when I was fourteen, I was as tall as Grandfather, and in a tussle 
I am sure I could have tripped his old heels up easily enough, 
and got the better of him in five minutes. Do I speak of him 
with undue familiarity? I pretend no love for him ; I never 
could have any respect. Some of his practices which I knew of 
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made me turn from him, and his loud professions only increased 
my distrust. Monsieur mon fils , if ever you marry, and have a 
son, I hope the little chap will have an honest man for a grand¬ 
father, and that you will be able to say, " I loved him," when 
the daisies cover me. 

La Motte, then, caused “the abolition of torture" in our 
house, and I was grateful to him. I had the queerest feelings 
towards that man. He was a perfect fine gentleman when he 
so wished : of his money most liberal, witty (in a dry cruel sort 
of way)—most tenderly attached to Agnes. Eh bien ! As I 
looked at his yellow handsome face, cold shudders would come 
over me, though at this time I did not know that Agnes‘s father 
had fallen by his fatal hand. 

When I informed him of Mr. Joe Weston's salute of brickbats, 
he looked very grave. And I told him then, too, a thing which 
had struck me most forcibly—viz., that the shout which Weston 
gave, and the oath which he uttered when he saw me on the wall, 
were precisely like the oath and execration uttered by the man 
with the craped face , at whom I fired from the post-chaise. 

"Bah, bitise /” says La Motte. “What didst thou on the 
wall 1 One does not steal pears at thy age." 

I dare say I turned red. “ I heard somebody’s voice," I said. 
“ In fact, I heard Agnes singing in the garden, and—and I got 
on the wall to see her." 

“ What, you—you, a little barber's boy, climb a wall to speak 
to Mademoiselle Agnes de Saverne, of one of the most noble 
houses of Lorraine?" La Motte yelled, with a savage laugh. 
“ Parbleu ! Monsieur Weston has well done ! " 

'' Sir 1" said I, in a towering rage, ' ‘ barber as I am, my fathers 
were honourable Protestant clergymen in Alsace, and we are as 
good as highwaymen at any rate ! Barber, indeed! " I say 
again. ‘ * And now I am ready to swear that the man who swore 
at me, and the man I shot on the road, are one and the same; 
and I’ll go to Doctor Barnard's, and swear it before him ! " 

The Chevalier looked aghast, and threatening for awhile. 
“Tu me menaces, je crois, petit manant!" says he, grinding 
his teeth. “This is too strong. Listen, Denis Duval! Hold 
thy tongue, or evil will come to thee. Thou wilt make for thy¬ 
self enemies the most unscrupulous, and the most terrible—do 
you hear? I have placed Mademoiselle Agnes de Saverne with 
that admirable woman, Mistress Weston, because she can meet 
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at the Priory with society more fitting her noble birth than that 
which she will find under you grandfather’s pole—parbleu. Ah, 
you dare mount on wall to look for Mademoiselle de Saverne ? 
Gare aux manstraps, mon garfon l Vive Dieu, if I see thee on 
that wall I will fire on thee, moi le premier i You pretend to 
Mademoiselle Agnes. Ha! ha! ha ! ” and he grinned and looked 
like that cloven- footed gentleman of whom Doctor Barnard talked. 

I felt that henceforward there was war between La Motte and 
me. At this time I had suddenly shot up to be a young man, 
and was not the obedient prattling child of last year. I told 
Grandfather that I would bear no more punishment, such as 
the old man had been accustomed to bestow upon me ; and once 
when my mother lifted her hand, I struck it up, and gripped it 
so tight that I frightened her. From that very day she never 
raised a hand to me. Nay, I think she was not ill pleased, and 
soon actually began to spoil me. Nothing was too good for me. 
I know where the silk came from which made my fine new waist¬ 
coat, and the cambric for my ruffled shirts, but very much doubt 
whether they ever paid any duty. As I walked to church, I dare 
say I cocked my hat, aud strutted very consequentially. When 
Tom Billis, the baker’s boy, jeered at my fine clothes, “Tom,” 
says I, “ I will take my coat and waistcoat off for half-an-hour 
on Monday, and give thee a beating if thou hast a mind ; but 
to-day let us be at peace, and go to church." 

On the matter of church I am not going to make any boast. 
That awful subject lies between a man and his conscience. I 
have known men of lax faith pure and just in their lives, as I 
have met very loud-professing Christians loose in their morality, 
and hard and unjust in their dealings. There was a little old 
man at home— Heaven help him !—who was of this sort, and 
who, when I came to know his life, would put me into such a 
rage of revolt whilst preaching his daily and nightly sermons, 
that it is a wonder I was not enlisted among the scoffers and evil¬ 
doers altogether. I have known many a young man fall away, 
and become utterly reprobate, because the bond of discipline 
was tied too tightly upon him, and because he has found the 
preacher who was perpetually prating over him lax in his own 
conduct. I am thankful, then, that I had a better instructor 
than my old grandfather with his strap and his cane ; and was 
brought (I hope and trust) to a right state of thinking by a man 
whose brain V'as wise, as his life was excellently benevolent and 
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pure. This was my good friend Doctor Barnard, and to this 
day 1 remember the conversations I had with him, and am quite 
sure they influenced my future life. Had I been altogether reck¬ 
less and as lawless as many people of our acquaintance and 
neighbourhood, he would have ceased to feel any interest in me ; 
and instead of wearing His Majesty's epaulets (which I trust 1 
have not disgraced), I might have been swabbing a smuggler's 
boat, or riding in a night caravan, with kegs beside ml and 
pistols and cutlasses to defend me, as that unlucky La Motte 
owned for his part that he had done. My good mother, though 
she gave up the practice of smuggling, never could see the. harm 
in it; but looked on it as a game where you played your stake, 
and lost or won it. She ceased to play, not because it was 
wrong, but it was expedient no more; and Mr. Denis, her son, 
was the cause of her giving up this old trade. 

For me, I thankfully own that I was taught to see the matter 
in a graver light not only by our Doctor's sermons (two or three of 
which, on the text of “Render unto Caesar," he preached, to 
the rage of a great number of his congregation), but by many 
talks which he had with me ; when he showed me that I was in 
the wrong to break the laws of my country to which I owed 
obedience, as did every good citizen. He knew (though he 
never told me, and his reticence in this matter was surely very 
kind) that my poor father had died of wounds received in a 
smuggling encounter ; but he showed me how such a life must 
be loose, lawless, secret, and wicked ; must bring a man amongst 
desperate companions, and compel him to resist Caesar's lawful 
authority by rebellion, and possibly murder. “To thy mother 
I have used other arguments, Denny, my boy," he said, very 
kindly. “ I and the Admiral want to make a gentleman of thee. 
Thy old grandfather is rich enough to help us if he chooses. I 
won’t stop to inquire too strictly where all his money came from ; * 
but 'tis clear we cannot make a gentleman of a smuggler’s boy, 
who may be transported any day, or, in case of armed resistance, 

may be "- And here my good Doctor puts his hand to his ear, 

and indicates the punishment for piracy which was very common 
in my young time. “ My Denny docs not want to ride with a 
crape over his face, and fire pistols at revenue officers! No! I 
pray you will ever show an honest countenance to the world. 

’* Eheu ! where a part of it went to, I shall have to say presently.— 
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You will render unto Caesar the things which are Cesar’s, and— 
the rest, my child, you know." 

Now, I remarked about this man, that when he approached a 
certain subject , an involuntary awe came over him, and he hushed 
as it were at the very idea of that sacred theme. It was very 
different with poor Grandfather prating his sermons (and with 
some other pastors I have heard), who used this Name as 

familiarly as any other, and-but who am I to judge ? and my 

poor old Grandfather, is there any need at this distance of time 
that I should be picking out the trabem in oculo tuo ? . . . 
Ilowbeit, on that night, as I was walking home after drinking 
tea with my dear Doctor, I made a vow that I would strive 
henceforth to lead an honest life ; that my tongue should speak 
the truth, and my hand should be sullied by no secret crime. 
And as I spoke I saw my dearest little maiden’s light glimmer¬ 
ing in her chamber, and the stars shining overhead, and felt— 
who could feel more bold and happy than I ? 

That walk schoolwards by West Street certainly was a ditour. 
I might have gone a straighter road, but then I should not have 
seen a certain window: a little twinkling window in a gable 
of the Priory House, where the light used to be popped out at 
nine o'clock. T’other day, when we took over the King of 
France to Calais (His Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence 
being in command), I must needs hire a post-chaise from Dover, 
to look at that old window in the Priory House at Winchelsca. 
1 went through the old tears, despairs, tragedies. I sighed as 
sentimentally, after forty years, as though the mfzndi dolorcs 
were fresh upon me, as though I tvere the schoolboy trudging 
back to his task, and taking a last look at his dearest joy. 1 
used as a boy to try and pass that window at nine, and I know 
a prayer was said for the inhabitant of yonder chamber. She 
knew my holidays, and my hours of going to school and return¬ 
ing thence. If my little maid hung certain signals in that 
window (such as a flower, for example, to indicate all was well, 
a cross-curtain, and so forth), I hope she practised no very 
unjustifiable stratagems. We agreed to consider that she was 
a prisoner in the hands of the enemy ; and we had few means 
of communication save these simple artifices, which are allowed 
to be fair in love and war. Monsieur de la Motte continued to 
live at our house, when his frequent affairs did not call him 
away thence j but, as I said, few words passed between us 
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after that angry altercation already described, and he and 
I were never friends again. 

He warned me that I had another enemy, and facts strangely 
confirmed the Chevalier’s warning. One Sunday night, as I 
was going to school, a repetition of the brickbat assault was 
made upon me, and this time the smart cocked hat which 
Mother had given me came in for such a battering as effectually 
spoiled its modish shape. I told Doctor Barnard of this second 
attempt, and the good Doctor was not a little puzzled. Hetfcegan 
to think that he was not so very wrong in espying a beam in 
Joseph Weston’s eye. We agreed to keep the matter quiet, 
however; and a fortnight after, on another Sunday evening, 
as I was going on my accustomed route to school, whom should 
I meet but the Doctor and Mr. Weston walking together ! A 
little way beyond the town gate there is a low wall round a 
field ; and Doctor Barnard, going by this field a quarter of an 
hour before my usual time for falsing, found Mr. Joseph Weston 
walking there behind the stone enclosure ! 

“ Good-night, Denny,” says the Doctor, when he and his com¬ 
panion met me ; but surly Mr. Weston said nothing. “ Have 
you had any more brickbats at your head, my boy?" the Rector 
continued. 

I said T was not afraid. I had got a good pistol, and a bullet 
in it this time. 

“He shot that scoundrel on the same day you were shot, 
Mr. Weston,” says the Doctor. 

“ Did he?” growls the other. 

“And your gun was loaded with the same-sized shot which 
Denis used to pepper his rascal," continues the Doctor. “I 
wonder if any of the crape went into the rascal's wound ? " 

“Sir," said Mr. Weston, with an oath, “what do you mean 
for to hint? '* 

“ The very oath the fellow used whom Denny hit when your 
brother and I travelled together. I am sorry to hear you use 
the language of such scoundrels, Mr Weston.” 

“If you dare to suspect me of anything unbecoming a 
gentleman, I’ll have the law of you, Mr. Parson, that I will 1 ” 
roars the other. 

“Denis, mon gargon, tire ton pistolct de suite, et vise-moi 
bien cet homme-lA,” says the Doctor; and gripping hold of 
Weston’s arm, what does Doctor Barnard do but plunge his 
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hand into Weston's pocket, and draw thence another pistol! 
He said afterwards he saw the brass butt sticking out of 
Weston’s coat, as the two were walking together. 

" What! ’’ shrieks Mr. Weston ; 11 is that young miscreant to 
go about armed, and tell everybody he will murder me ; and ain’t 
1 for to defend myself? I walk in fear of my life for him ! ” 

“You seem to me to be in the habit of travelling with pistols, 
Mr. Weston, and you know when people pass sometimes with 
money in their post-chaiscs.” 

“You scoundrel, you—you boy! I call you to witness the 
words this man have spoken. He have insulted me, and libelled 
me, and I’ll have the lor on him as sure as I am born ! ” shouts 
the angry man. 

“ Very good, Mr. Joseph Weston,” replied the other fiercely. 
“And I will ask Mr. Blades, the surgeon, to bring the shot 
which he took from your eye, and the scraps of crape adhering 
to your face, and we will go to lor as soon as you like 1" 

Again I thought with a dreadful pang how Agnes was staying 
in that man's house, and how this quarrel would more than ever 
divide her from me ; for now she would not be allowed to visit 
the Rectory—the dear neutral ground where I sometimes hoped 
to see her. 

Weston never went to law w'th the Doctor, as he threatened. 
Some awkward questions would have been raised, which he would 
have found a difficulty in answering : and though he averred that 
his accident took place on the day before our encounter with the 
beau masque on Dartford Common, a little witness on our side 
was ready to aver that Mr. Joe Weston left his house at the 
Priory before sunrise on the day when we took our journey to 
London, and that he returned the next morning with his eye 
bound up, when he sent for Mr. Blades, the surgeon of our town. 
Being awake, and looking from her window, my witness saw 
Weston mount his horse by the stable-lantern below, and heard 
him swear at the groom as he rode out at the gate. Curses used 
to drop naturally out of this nice gentleman’s lips; and it is certain 
in his case that bad words and bad actions went together. 

The Westons were frequently absent from home, as was the 
Chevalier our lodger. My dear little Agnes was allowed to come 
and see us at these times; or slipped out by the garden-door, 
and ran to see her nurse Duval, as she always called my mother. 
I did not understand for a while that there was any prohibition 
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on the Westons’ part to Agnes visiting us. or know that there 
was such mighty wrath harboured against me in that house. 

I was glad, for the sake of a peaceable life at home, as for 
honesty’s sake too, that my mother did not oppose my deter¬ 
mination to take no share in that smuggling business in which 
our house still engaged. Any one who opposed Mother in her 
own house had, I promise you, no easy time: but she saw that 
if she wished to make a gentleman of her boy, he must be no 
smuggler’s apprentice ; and when Monsieur le Chevalier, ^sing 
appealed to, shrugged his shoulders and said he washed his hands 
of me : “ Eh biert , Monsieur de la Motte! ” says she, “ we shall 
see if we can’t pass ourselves of you and your patronage. I 
imagine that people are not always the better for it." “No,” 

replied he, with a groan, and one of his gloomy looks, “my 
friendship may do people harm, but my enmity is worse— entendez - 
vous ?" “Bah, bah ! ” says the stout old lady. “ Denisot has 
a good courage of his own. What do you say to me about 
enmity to a harmless boy. Monsieur le Chevalier?” 

1 have told how, on the night of the funeral of Madame de 
Saverne, Monsieur de la Motte sent me out to assemble his 
Mackerel men. Among these was the father of one of my town 
playfellows, by name Hookham, a seafaring man, who had met 
with an accident at his business—strained his back—and was 
incapable of work for a time. Hookham was an improvident 
man ; the rent got into arrears. My grandfather was his land¬ 
lord, and I fear me, not the most humane creditor in the world. 
Now when I returned home after my famous visit to London, 
my patron, Sir Peter Denis, gave me two guineas, and my Lady 
made me a present of another. No doubt I should have spent 
this money had I received it sooner in London : but in our little 
town of Winchelsea there was nothing to tempt me in the shops, 
except a fowling-picce at the pawnbroker’s, for which 1 had a 
great longing. But Mr. Triboulet wanted four guineas for the 
gun, and I had but three and would not go into debt. He would 
have giver, me the piece on credit, and frequently tempted me 
with it, but I resisted manfully, though 1 could not help hanker¬ 
ing about the f hop, and going again and again to look at the 
beautiful gun. The stock fitted my shoulder to a nicety. It 
was of the most beautiful workmanship. “Why not take it 
now. Master Duval?” Monsieur Triboulet said to me: “and 
pay me the remaining guinea when you please. Ever so many 
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gentlemen have been to look at it; and I should be sorry now. 
indeed I should, to see such a beauty go out of the town.” As 
I was talking to Tnboulet (it may have been for the tenth time), 
some one came in with a telescope to pawn, and went away with 
fifteen shillings. “ Don’t you know who that is ? ” says Tnboulet 
(who was a chatterbox of a man), “ That is John Hookham’s 
wife. It is but hard tunes with them since John’s accident. 1 
have more of their goods here, and, entre nous , John has a hard 
landlord, and quarter-day is just at hand.” I knew well enough 
that John's landlord was hard, as he was my own grandfather. 
“ If I take my three pieces to Hookliam,” thought I, “he may 
find the rest of the rent." And so he did ; and my three guineas 
went into my grandfather’s pocket out of mine ; and I suppose 
some one else bought the fowling-piece for which I had so longed. 

“What, it is you who have givtn me this money, Master 
Denis?” says poor Hookham, who was sitting in his chair, 
groaning and haggard with his illness. “ I can't lake it—I 
ought not to take it.” 

“ Nay,” said I ; “I should only have bought a toy with it, 
and if it comes to help you in distress, I can do without my 
plaything.” 

Then.- was quite a chorus of benedictions from the poor 
family in consequence of this act of good-nature; and I dare 
say I went away from Hookhain's mightily pleased with myself 
and my own virtue. 

It appears I had not been gone long when Mr. Joe Weston 
came m to see the man, and when he heard that I had relieved 
him, broke out into a flood of abuse against me, cursed me for 
a scoundrel and impertinent jackanapes, who was always giving 
myself the airs of a gentleman, and flew out of the house in a 
passion. Mother heard of the transaction, too, and pinched 
my ear with a grim satisfaction. Grandfather said nothing, 
but pocketed my three guineas when Mrs. Hookham brought 
them ; and, though I did not brag about the matter much, 
everything is known in a small town, and 1 got a great deal of 
credit for a very ordinary good action. 

And now, strangelv enough, Hookham's boy confirmed to 
me what the Slindon priests had hinted to good Doctor 
Barnard. “Swear,” says Tom (with that wonderful energy we 
used to have as boys)*—“ Swear Denis, ‘ So help you, strike you 
down dead!' you never will tell I" 
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“So help me, strike me down dead !" said I. 

“ Well, then, those—you know who—the gentlemen—want to 
do you some mischief." 

“What mischief can they do to an honest boy ? " I asked. 

“ Oh, you don't know what they are," says Tom. “ If they 
mean a man harm, harm will happen to him. . Father says 
no man ever comes to good who stands in Mr. Joe’s way. 
Where's John Wheeler, of Rye, who had a quarrel with Mr. 
Joe? He’s in gaol. Mr. Barnes, of Playden, had words*with 
him at Hastings market: and Barnes’s ricks were burnt down 
before six months were over. How was Thomas Berry taken, 
after deserting from the man-of-war ? He is an awful man, Mr. 
Joe Weston is. Don’t get into liis way. Fcthcr says so. But 
you arc not to tell—no, never—that he spoke about it. Don’t 
go alone to Rye of nights, Father says. Don’t go on any—and 
you know what—any fishing business, except with those you 
know." And so Tom leaves me with a finger to his lip and 
terror in his face. 

As for the fisking t though I loved a sail dearly, my mind was 
made up by good Doctor Barnard’s advice to me. I would 
have no more night-fishing such as I had seen sometimes as a 
boy; and when Rudge’s apprentice one night invited me, and 
called me a coward for refusing to go, I showed him I was no 
coward as far as fisticuffs went, and stood out a battle with him, 
in which I do believe I should have proved conqueror, though 
the fellow vras four years my senior, had not his ally, Miss 
Sukey Rudge, joined him in the midst of our fight, and 
knocked me down with the kitchen bellows, when they both 
belaboured me, as I lay kicking on the ground. Mr. Elder 
Rudge came in at the close of this dreadful combat, aitd his 
abandoned hussy of a daughter had the impudence to declare 
that the quarrel arose because I was rude to her—I, an innocent 
boy, who would as soon have made love to a negress as to 
that hideous, pock-marked, squinting, crooked, tipsy Sukey 
Rudge. I fall in love with Miss Squintum, indeed 1 I knew a 
pair of eyes at home so bright, innocent, and pure, that I 
should have been ashamed to look in them had I been guilty of 
such a rascally treason. My little maid of Winchclsca heard of 
this battle, as she was daily hearing slanders against me from 
those worthy Mr. Westons; but she broke into a rage at the 
accusation, and said to the assembled gentlemen (as she told 
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my good mother in after days), " Denis Duval is not wicked. 
He is brave and he is good. And it is not true, the story you 
tell against him. It is a lie! ” 

And now, once more it happened that my little pistol helped 
to confound my enemies, and was to me, indeed, a gute Wekr 
wid Waffcn. I was for ever popping at marks with this little 
piece of artillery. I polished, oiled, and covered it with the 
utmost care, and kept it m my little room in a box of which I 
had the key. One day, by a most fortunate chance, I took my 
schoolfellow, Tom Parrot, who became a great crony of mine, 
into the room. We went upstairs, by the private door of Rudge’s 
house, and not through the shop, where Mademoiselle Figs and 
Monsieur the apprentice were serving their customers ; and 
arrived in my room we boys opened my box, examined the 
precious pistol, screw, barrel, flints, powder-horn, &c., locked 
the box, and went away to school, promising ourselves a good 
afternoon's sport on that half-holiday. Lessons over, 1 returned 
home to dinner, to find black looks from all the inmates of the 
house where I lived, from the grocer, his daughter, his appren¬ 
tice, and even the little errand-boy who blacked the boots and 
swept the shop stared at me impertinently, and said, “Oh, 
^Denis, ain’t you going to catch it ! " 

“ What is the matter?” 1 asked, very haughtily. 

“Oh, my Lord ! well soon show your Lordship what is the 
matter.” (This was a silly nickname I had in the town and at 
school, wheie, I believe, I gave myself not a few airs since I had 
worn my fine new clothes, and paid my visit to London.) “ This 
accounts for his laced waistcoat, and his guineas which he flings 
about. Does your Lordship know these here shillings, and this 
half-crown? Look at them, Mr. Beales ! See the marks on 
them which I scratched with my own hand before I put them 
into the till from which my Lord took 'em.” 

Shillings ?—till ? What did they mean ? ‘ 1 How dare you ask, 
you little hypocrite!” screams out Miss Rudge. “I marked 
them shillings and that half-crown with my own needle, I did ; 
and of that I can take my Bible oath.” 

“Well, and what then?” I asked, remembering how this 
young woman had not scrupled to bear false witness in another 
charge against me. 

“What then? TJicy were in the till this morning, young 
fellow ; and you know well enough where they were found after- 
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wards," says Mr. Beales. "Come, come! This is a bad job. 
This is a sessions job, my lad.” 

“ But where were they found?” again I asked. 

"We'll tell you that before Squire Boroughs and the magis¬ 
trates, you young vagabond ! " 

" You little viper, that have turned and stung me ! M 

" You precious young scoundrel! ” 

" You wicked little story-telling, good-for-nothing little thief! " 
cry Rudge, the apprentice, and Miss Rudge in a breath. ~^.nd I 
stood bewildered by their outcry, and, indeed, not quite compre¬ 
hending the charge which they made against me. 

" The magistrates are sitting at the Town Hall now. We will 
take the little villain there at once,” says the grocer. "You 
bring the box along with you, constable. Lord ! Lord ! what 
will his poor grandfather say?” And, wondering still at the 
charge made against me, I was made to walk through the streets 
to the Town Hall, passing on the way by at least a score of our 
boys, who were enjoying tlieir half-holiday. It was market-day, 
too, and the town full. It is forty years ago, but I dream about 
that dreadful day still; and, an old gentleman of sixty, fancy 
myself walking through Rye market, with Mr. Beales's fist 
clutching my collar ! 4 

A number of our boys joined this dismal procession, and^ 
accompanied me into the magistrates’ room. " Denis Duval up 
for stealing money!” cries one. "This accounts for his fine 
clothes,” sneers another. “ He'll be hung,” says a third. The 
market people stare, and crowd round and jeer. I feel as if in 
a horrible nightmare. We pass under the pillars of the Market 
House, up the steps to the Town Hall, where the magistrates 
were, who chose market-day for their sittings. 

How my heart throbbed, as I saw my dear Doctor Barnard 
seated among them. 

"Oh, Doctor,” cries poor Denis, clasping his hands, "you 
don’t believe me guilty ? ” 

•‘ Guiby of what?” cries the Doctor, from the raised table 
round which the gentlemen sat. 

" Guilty of stealing.” 

" Guilty of robbing my till." 

"Guilty of taking two half-crowns, three shillings, and two¬ 
pence in copper, all marked,” shrieked out Rudge, the appren¬ 
tice, and Miss Rudge in a breath. 
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" Denny Duval steal sixpences! " cries the Doctor ;, " I would 
as soon believe he stole the dragon off the church-steeple!" 

" Silence, you boys! Silence in the court there; or flog ’em 
and turn ’em all out,” says the magistrates’ clerk. Some of our 
boys—friends of mine—who had crowded into the place, were 
hurraying at my kind Doctor Barnard’s speech. 

" It is a most serious charge,” says the clerk. 

"But what is the charge, my good Mr. Hickson? You 
might as well put me into the dock as that ”- 

" Pray, sir, will you allow the business of the court to go 
on?” asks the clerk testily. "Make your statement, Mr. 
Rudge, and don’t be afraid of anybody. You arc under the 
protection of the court, sir." 

And now for the first time I heard the particulars of the charge 
made against me. Rudge, and his daughter after him, stated 
(on oath, I am shocked to say) that for some time past they had 
missed money from the till; small sums of money, in shillings 
and half-crowns, they could not say liow much. It might be 
two pounds, three pounds, in all; but the money was constantly 
going. At last, Miss Rudge said, she was determined to mark 
some money, and did so ; and that money was found in that 
,J|3ox which belonged to Denis Duval, and which the constable 
J brought into court. 

"Oh, gentlemen!” I cried out in agony, "it’s a wicked 
wicked lie, and it’s not the first she has told about me. A week 
ago she said I wanted to kiss her, and she and Bevil both set 
on me ; and 1 never wanted to kiss the nasty thing, so help 
me ”- 

"You did, you lying wicked boy ! ” cries Miss Sukey. "And 
Edward llevil came to my rescue ; and you struck me, like a 
low mean coward ; and vve beat him well and ser\ cd him right, 
the little abandoned boy.” 

“And he kicked one of my teeth out—you did, you little 
villain! ” roars Bevil, whose jaws had indeed suffered in that 
scuffle in the kitchen, when his precious sweetheart came to his 
aid with the bellows. 

“ He called me a coward, and I fought him fair, though he 
is ever so much older than me," whimpers out the prisoner. 
"And Sukey Rudge set upon me, and beat me too ; and if I 
kicked him, he kicked me.” 

"And since this kicking match they have found out that you 

V 
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stole their money, have they?" says the Doctor, and turns 
round, appealing to his brother magistrates. 

"Miss Rudge, please to tell the rest of your story, ” calls out 
the justices’ clerk. 

The rest of the Rudges’ story was, that having their suspicions 
roused against me, they determined to examine my cupboards 
and boxes in my absence, to see whether the stolen objects were 
to be found, and in my box they discovered the two marked 
half-crowns, the three marked shillings, a brass-barrelled*pistol, 
which were now in court. " Me and Mr. Bcvil, the apprentice, 
found the money in the box ; and we called my papa from the 
shop, and we fetched Mr. Beales, the constable, who lives over 
the way ; and when the little monster came back from school, we 
seized upon him, and brought him before your worships, and 
hanging is what I said lie would always come to,” shrieks my 
enemy Miss Rudge. 

"Why, I have the key of that box in my pocket now!” I 
cried out. 

"We had means of opening it," says Miss Rudge, looking 
very red. 

*' Oh, if you have another key ”-interposes the Doctor. 

"We broke it open with the tongs and poker,” says Miss 
Rudge, “me and Edward did—I mean Mr. Bevil, the appren¬ 
tice.” 

" When ? ” said I, in a great tremor. 

"When? When you was at school, you little miscreant! 
Half-an-hour before you came back to dinner.” 

"Tom Parrot, Tom Parrot!” I cried. "Call Tom Parrot, 
gentlemen. For goodness’ sake call Tom ! ” I said, my heart 
beating so that I could hardly speak. 

"Here I am, Denny,” pipes Tom in the crowd; and pre¬ 
sently he comes up to their honours on the bench. 

“ Speak to Tom, Doctor, dear Doctor Barnard ! ” I continued. 
"Tom, when did I show you my pistol?” 

"Just before ten o'clock school.” 

"What did I do?” 

"You unlocked your box, took the pistol out of a handker¬ 
chief, showed it to me, and two flints, a powder-horn, a bullet- 
mould, and some bullets, and put them back again, and locked 
the box. ” 

“ Was there any money in the box ? ” 
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" There was nothing in the box but the pistol, and the bullets 
and things. I looked into it. It was as empty as my hand." 

"And Denis Duval has been sitting by you in school ever 
since?" 

" Ever since—except when I was called up and caned for my 
Cordcnus,” says Tom, with a roguish look ; and there was a 
great laughter and shout of applause from our boys of Pocock’s 
when this testimony was given in their schoolfellow’s favour. 

My kmd Doctor held his hand over the railing to me, and 
when I took it, my heart was so full that my eyes overflowed. I 
thought of little Agnes. What would she have felt if her Denis 
had been committed as a thief? I had such a rapture of thanks 
and gratitude that I think the pleasure of the acquittal was 
more than equivalent to the anguish of the accusation. What a 
shout all Pocock's boys set up as I went out of the justice-room ! 
We trooped joyfully down the stairs, and there were fresh shouts 
and huzzays as we got down to the market, I saw Mr. Joe 
Weston buying corn at a stall. He only looked at me once. 
Ills grinding teeth and his clenched riding-whip did not frighten 
me in the least now. 


—m—■ 

CHAPTER VII. 

The Last of my School-days. 

As our joyful procession of boys passed by Partlett’s the pastry¬ 
cook’s, one of the boys—Samuel Arbm—I remember the fellow 
well—a greedy boy, with a large beard and whiskers, though 
only fifteen years old—insisted that 1 ought to stand treat in 
consequence of my victory over my enemies. As far as a groat 
went, I said I was ready : for that was all the money 1 had. 

‘‘Oh, you story-teller!” cries the other. “What have you 
done with your three guineas which you were bragging about 
and showing to the boys at school? 1 suppose they were in the 
box when it was broken open." This Samuel Arbin was one of 
the boys who had jeered when I was taken in charge by the 
constable, and would have liked me to be guilty, I almost think. 

L am afraid L had bragged about my money when I possessed 
it, and may have shown niy shining gold pieces to some of the 
boys in school. 
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" I know what he has done with his money]" Woke in my 
■steadfast crony Tom Parrot. ' 1 He has given away every shilling 
of it to a poor family who wanted it, and nobody ever knew yew 
give away a shilling, Samuel Arbin,” he says. 

“ Unless he could get eighteenpence by it! ” sang out another 
little voice. 

"Torn Parrot, I'll break every bone in your body, as sure as 
my name is Arbin ! " cried the other, in a fury. \ 

“Sam Arbin,” said I, “after you have finished Tom, you 
must try me; or we’ll do it now, if you like." To say the truth, 
1 had long had an inclination to try my hand against Arbin. 
He was an ill friend to me, and amongst the younger boys a 
bully and a usurer to boot. The rest called out, “A ring! a 
ring! Let us go on the green and have it out! ” being in their 
innocent years always ready for a fight. 

But this one was never to come off: and (except in later 
days, when I went to revisit the old place, and ask for a half¬ 
holiday for my young successors at Pocock’s) I was never again 
to see the ancient schoolroom. While we boys were brawling 
in the market-place before the pastry-cook’s door, Doctor 
Barnard came up, and our quarrel was hushed in a moment. 

“What! fighting and quarrelling already?” says the Doctor 
sternly. 

“ It wasn’t Denny’s fault, sir! ” cried out several of the boys. 
“It was Arbin began." And, indeed, I can say for myself that 
in all the quarrels I have had in life—and they have not been few 
—I consider I always have been in the right. 

“ Come along with me, Denny," says the Doctor, taking me 
by the shoulder : and he led me away and wc took a walk in the 
town together, and as wc passed old Ypres Tower, which was 
built by King Stephen, they say, and was a fort in old days, but 
is used as the town-prison now, “ Suppose you had been looking 
from behind those bars now, Denny, and awaiting your trial at 
assizes ? Yours would not have been a pleasant plight, ’’ Doctor 
Barnard said. 

“ But I was innocent, sir ! You know I was 1" 

“Yes. Praise be where praise is due. But if you had not 
providentially been able to prove your innocence—if you and 
your friend Parrot had not happened to inspect your box, you 
would have been in yonder place. Ha ! there is the bell ring¬ 
ing for afternoon service, which my good friend Doctor Wing- 
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keeps up., What say you ? Shall we go and—and—offer up our 
thanks, Denny—for the—the immense peril from which—you 
have been—delivered?” 

I remember how my dear friend’s voice trembled as he spoke, 
and two or three drops fell from his kind eyes on my hand, 
which he held. I followed him into the church. Indeed and 
indeed I was thankful for my deliverance from a great danger, 
and even more thankful to have the regard of the true gentle¬ 
man, the wise and tender friend, who was there to guide, and 
cheer, and help me. 

As we read the last psalm appointed for that evening service, 
I remember how the good man, bowing his own head, put his 
hand upon mine ; and we recited together the psalm of thanks 
to the Highest, who had had respect unto the lowly, and who 
had stretched forth His hand upon the furiousness of my enemies, 
and whose right hand had saved me. 

Doctor Wing recognised and greeted his comrade when ser¬ 
vice was oyer: and the one Doctor presented me to the other, 
who had been one of the magistrates on the bench at the time 
of my trial. Doctor Wing asked nz into his house, where 
dinner was served at four o'clock, and of course the transactions 
of the morning were again discussed. What could be the 
reason of the persecution against me? Who instigated it? 
There were matters connected with this story regarding which 
1 could not speak. Should I do so, 1 must betray secrets which 
were not mine, and which implicated I knew not whom, and 
regarding which I must hold my peace. Now they arc secrets 
no more. That old society of smugglers is dissolved long ago: 
nay, I shall have to tell presently how I helped myself to break 
it up. Grandfather, Rudge, the Chevalier, the gentlemen of 
the Priory, were all connected in that great smuggling society 
of which I have spoken ; which had its depdts all along the 
coast and inland, and its correspondents from Dunkirk to 
H&vre de Grace. I have said as a boy how I had been on some 
of these "fishing” expeditions; and how, mainly by the effect 
of my dear Doctor's advice, I had withdrawn from all par¬ 
ticipation in this lawless and wicked life. When Bcvii called 
me coward for refusing to take a share in a night-cruise, a 
quarrel ensued between us, ending in that battle-royal which 
left us all sprawling, and cuffing and kicking each other on the 
kitchen floor. Was it rage at the injury to her sweetheart's 
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teeth, or hatred against myself, which induced my sweet Miss 
Sukey to propagate calumnies against me? The provocation 
I had given certainly did not seem to warrant such a deadly 
enmity as a prosecution and a perjury showed must ekist. 
Howbeit, there was a reason for the anger of the grocer's 
daughter and apprentice. They would injure me in anyway 
they could ; and (as in the before-mentioned case of the bellows) 
take the first weapon at hand to overthrow me. 

As magistrates of the county, and knowing a grafet deal of 
what was happening round about them, and the character of 
their parishioners and neighbours, the two gentlemen could 
not, then, press me too closely. Smuggled silk and lace, mm 
and brandy ? Who had not these in his possession along the 
Sussex and Kent coast? “And, Wing, will you promise me 
there are no ribbons in your house but such as have paid 
duty?” asks one Doctor of the other. 

“My good friend, it is lucky my wife has gone to her tea- 
table,” replies Doctor Wing, “ or I would not answer for the 
peace being kept.” 

“ My dear Wing,” continues Doctor Barnard, “ this brandy 
punch is excellent, and is worthy of being smuggled. To run 
an anker of brandy seems no monstrous crime ; but when men 
engage in these lawless ventures at all, who knows how far 
the evil will go? I buy ten kegs of brandy from a French 
fishing-boat, I land it under a lie on the coast, 1 send it inland 
ever so far, be it from here to York, and all my consignees lie 
and swindle. I land it, and lie to the revenue officer. Under 
a lie (that is, a mutual secresy} I sell it to the landlord of * The 
Bell' at Maidstone, say—where a good friend of ours, Denny, 
looked at his pistols. You remember the day when his brother 
received the charge of shot in his face ? My landlord sells it 
to a customer under a lie. We are all engaged in crime, con¬ 
spiracy, and falsehood; nay, if the revenue looks too closely 
after us, we out with our pistols, and to crime and conspiracy 
add'murder. Do you suppose men engaged in lying every day 
will scruple about a false oath in a witness-box? Crime en¬ 
genders crime, sir. Round about us, Wing, I know there exists 
a vast confederacy of fraud, greed, and rebellion. 1 name no 
names, sir. I fear men high placed in the world's esteem, 
and largely endowed with its riches too, are concerned in the 
pursuit of this godless traffic of smuggling, and to what does 
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it not lead them? To falsehood, to wickedness, to murder, 
to"- 

"Tea, sir, if you please, sir," says John, entering. "My 
mistress and the young ladies are waiting.” 

The ladies had previously heard the story of poor Denis 
Duval's persecution and innocence, and had shown’ him great 
kindness. By the time when we joined them after dinner, 
they had had time to perform a new toilette, being engaged 
to cards with some neighbours. I knew Mrs. Wing was a 
customer to my mother for some of her French goods, and 
she would scarcely, on an ordinary occasion, have admitted 
such a lowly guest to her table as the humble dressmaker's 
boy; but she and the ladies were very kind, and my persecution 
and proved innocence had interested them in my favour. 

" You have had a long sitting, gentlemen,” says Mrs. Wing: 
" I suppose you have been deep in politics, and the quarrel 
with France.” 

"We have been speaking of France and French goods, my 
dear,” said Doctor Wing drily. 

‘ ‘ And of the awful crime of smuggling and encouraging 
smuggling, my dear Mrs. Wing ! " cries my Doctor. 

"Indeed, Doctor Barnard!” Now Mrs. Wing and the 
young ladies were dressed in smart new caps, and ribbons, 
which my poor mother supplied; and they turned red, and I 
turned as red as the eap-rjbbons, as I thought how my good 
ladies had been provided. No wonder Mrs. Wing was desirous 
to change the subject of conversation. 

"What is this young man to do after his persecution?” 
she asked. "He can’t go back to Mr. Rudge—that horrid 
Wesleyan who has accused him of stealing.” 

No, indeed, I could not go back. We had not thought 
about the matter until then. There had been a hundred things 
to agitate and interest me in the half-dozen hours since my 
apprehension and dismissal. 

The Doctor would take me to Winchelsea in his chaise. 
I could not go back to my persecutors, that was clear, except 
to reclaim my little property and my poor little boxes, which 
they had found means to open. Mrs. Wing gave me a hand, 
the young ladies a stately curtsey; and my good Doctor 
Barnard putting a hand under the arm of the barber's grand¬ 
son, we quitted these kind people. I was not on the quarter- 
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deck as yet, you see. I was but a bumble lad belonging to 
ordinary tradesmen. 

By the way, I had forgotten to say that the two clergymen, 
during their after-dinner talk, had employed a part of it in 
examining me as to my little store of learning at school, and 
my future prospects. Of Latin I had a smattering; French, 
owing to my birth, and mainly to Monsieur de la Motte’s 
instruction and conversation, I could speak better than either 
of my two examiners, and with quite the good manlier and 
conversation. 1 was well advanced, too, in arithmetic and 
geometry; and Dampier’s Voyages were as much my delight 
as those of Sinbad or my friends Robinson Crusoe and Man 
Friday. I could pass a good examination in navigation and 
seamanship, and could give an account of the different sailings, 
working-tides, double-altitudes, and so forth. 

* 'And you can manage a boat at sea, too?” says Doctor 
Barnard drily. I blushed, I suppose. I could do that, and 
could steer, reef, and pull an oar. At least I could do so two 
years ago. 

"Denny, my boy,” says my good Doctor, " I think ’tis time 
for thee to leave this school, at any rate, and that our friend 
Sir Peter must provide for thee.” 

However he may desire to improve in learning, no boy, I 
fancy, is very sorry when a proposal is made to him to leave 
school. I said that I should be too glad if Sir Peter, my patron, 
would provide for me. With the education I had, I ought to 
ge^ on, the Doctor said, and my grandfather he was sure would 
find the means for allowing me to appear like a gentleman. 

To fit a boy for appearance on the quarter-deck, and to enable 
him to rank with others, I had heard would cost thirty or forty 
pounds a year at least. I asked, did Doctor Barnard think my 
grandfather could afford such a sum ? 

"1 know not your grandfather’s means," Doctor Barnard 
answered, smiling. "He keeps his own counsel. But I am 
very much mistaken, Denny, if he cannot afford to make you a 
better allowance than many a fine gentleman can give his son. 
1 believe him to be rich. Mind, 1 have no precise reason for 
my belief; but 1 fancy, Master Denis, your good grandpapa's 
fishing has been very profitable to him,” 

How rich was he? I began to think of the treasures in 
my favourite " Arabian Nights.” Did Doctor Barnard think 
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Grandfather was very rich ? Well—the Doctor bould not tell. 
The notion in Wincbelsea was that old Mr* Peter was very 
well-to-do. At any rate I must go back to him. It was im¬ 
possible that I should stay with the Rudge family after the 
insulting treatment I had had from them. The Doctor said 
he would take me home with him in his chaise, if I would 
pack my little trunks; and with this talk wc reached Rudge’s 
shop, which I entered not without a beating heart. There 
was Rudge glaring at me from behind bis desk, where he was 
posting liis books. The apprentice looked daggers at me as 
he came up through a trap-door from the cellar with a string 
of dip-candles; and my charming Miss Susan was behind the 
counter tossing up her ugly head. 

"Hoi he’s come back, have be?" says Miss Rudge. “As 
all the cupboards is locked in the parlour, you can go in, and 
get your tea there, young man." 

“I am going to take Denis home, Mr. Rudge," said my 
kind Doctor. “He cannot remain with you, after the charge 
which you made against him this morning.” 

“Of having our marked money m his box? Do you go 
for to dare for to say we put it there ? ” cries Miss, glaring now 
at me, now at Doctor Barnard. ‘ ‘ Go to say that ! Please to 
say that once, Doctor Bamaru, before Mrs. Barker and Mrs. 
Scales” (these were two women who happened to be in the 
shop purchasing goods). "Just be so good for to say before 
these ladies, that we have put the money in that boy’s box, and 
we'll see whether there is not justice in Hengland for a poor girl 
whom you insult, because you are a doctor and a magistrate 
indeed! Eh, if I was a man, I wouldn’t let some people’s 
gowns, and cassocks, and bands remain long on their backs 
—that I wouldn’t. And some people wouldn't see a woman 
insulted if they wasn’t cowards! ” As she said this, Miss Sukey 
looked at the cellar-trap, above which the apprentice’s head 
had appeared, but the Doctor turned also towards it with a 
glance so threatening, that Bevil let the trap fall suddenly down, 
not a little to my Doctor's amusement. 

" Go and pack thy trunk, Denny. I will come back for thee 
in half-an-bour. Mr. Rudge must see that after being so in¬ 
sulted as you have been, you never as a gentleman can stay in 
this house.” 

"A pretty gentleman, indeed!” ejaculates Miss Rudge. 

D 2 
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" Pray how long since was barbers gentlemen, I should like 
to know? Mrs. Scales mum, Mrs. Barker mum,—-did you ever 
have your hair dressed by a gentleman? If you want for to 
have it, you must go to Mounseer Duval, at Winchelsea, whidh 
one of the name was hung, Mrs. Barker mum, for a thief and a 
robber, and he won't be the last neither!" 

There was no use in bandying abuse with this woman. ** I 
will go and get my trunk, and be ready, sir,” I said to the 
Doctor; but his back was no sooner turned than the^raging 
virago opposite me burst out with a fuiy of words, that X 
certainly can't remember after five-and-forty years. I fancy 
I see now the little green eyes gleaming hatred at me, the lean 
arms akimbo, the feet stamping as she hisses out every imagi¬ 
nable imprecation at my poor head. 

"Will no man help me, and stand by and see that barber's 
boy insult me?” she cried. " Bevil, I say—Bevil! 'Elp me !" 

I ran upstairs to my little room, and was not twenty minutes 
in making up my packages. I had passed years in that little 
room, and somehow grieved to leave it. The odious people had 
injured me, and yet I would have liked to part friends with 
them. I had passed delightful nights there in the company 
of Robinson Crusoe, Mariner, and Monsieur Galland and his 
Contes Arabes, and Hector of Troy, whose adventures and 
lamentable death (out of Mr. Pope) 1 could recite by heart; and 
I had had weary nights, too, with my school-books, cramming 
that crabbed Latin grammar into my puzzled brain. With 
arithmetic, logarithms, and mathematics I have said I was more 
familiar. I took a pretty good place in our school with them, 
and ranked before many boys of greater age. 

And now my boxes being packed (my little library being 
stowed away in that which contained my famous pistol), 1 
brought them downstairs, with nobody to help me, and had 
them in the passage ready against Doctor Barnard’s arrival. 
The passage is behind the back shop at Rudge’s—(dear me I 
how well ! remember it!) and a door thence leads into a side 
street. On the other side of this passage is the kitchen, where 
had been the fight which has been described already, and where 
we commonly took our meals. 

I declare I went into that kitchen disposed to part friends 
with all these people—to forgive Miss Sukey her lies, and Bevil 
his cuffs, and all the past quarrels between us. Old Rudge 
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was by the fire, having his supper; Miss Sukey opposite to him. 
Bevil, as yet, was minding the shop. 

* 4 1 am come to shake hands before going away,” 1 said. 

M You're a-going, are you? And pray, sir, wherehever are 
you a-going of?” says Miss Sukey over her tea. 

“ I am going home with Doctor Barnard. I can't stop in 
this house after you have accused me of stealing your money.” 

“ Stealing ! Wasn't the money in your box, you little beastly 
thief? ’* 

“Oh, you young reprobate, I am surprised the bears don't 
come in and eat you," groans old Rudge. “You have 
shortened my life with your wickedness, that you have; and 
if you don’t bring yovtr good grandfather’s grey hairs with 
sorrow to the grave, I shall be surprised, that 1 shall. You, 
who come of a pious family—I tremble when I think of you, 
Denis Duval!" 

“Tremble! Faugh! the wicked little beast! he makes 
me sick, he do!" cries Miss Sukey, with looks of genuine 
loathing. 

“ Let him depart from among us ! " cries Rudge. 

“ Never do I wish to see his ugly face again!" exclaims the 
gentle Susan. 

“I am going as soon as Doctor Barnard’s chaise comes," I 
said. “ My boxes are in the passage now, ready packed.” 

“ Ready packed, are they? Is there any more of our money 
in them, you little miscreant? Pa, is your silver tankard in the 
cupboard, and is the spoons safe ? " 

I think poor Sukey had been drinking to drive away the 
mortifications of the morning in the court-house. She became 
more excited and violent with every word she spoke, and 
shrieked and clenched her fists at me like a madwoman. 

“Susanna, you have had false witness bore against you, 
my child; and you are not the first of your name. But be 
calm, be calm ; it’s our duty to be calm ! " 

“ Eh !" (here she gives a grunt). “ Calm with that sneak— 
that pig—that liar—that beast A Where’s Edward Bevil? Why 
don't be come forward like a man, and flog the young scoun¬ 
drel's life out ? ” shrieks Susanna. ‘ ‘ Oh, with this here horsewhip 
how I would like to give it you!" (She clutched her father’s 
whip from the dresser, where it commonly hung on two hooks). 
"Oh, you—you villain ! you have got your pistol, have you ? 
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Shoot me, you little coward, I ain’t afraid of you! You have 
your pistol in your box, have you?” (I uselessly said as much 
in reply to this taunt.) “ Stop! I say, Pa,—that young thief 
isn’t going away with them boxes, and robbing the whole house 
as he may. Open the boxes this instant! We’ll see he’s stole 
nothing! Open them, 1 say 1 ” 

1 said 1 would do nothing of the kind. My blood was 
boiling up at this brutal behaviour ; and as she dashed out of 
the room to seize one of my boxes, I put myself before her, 
and sat down on it. 

This was assuredly a bad position to take, for the furious 
vixen began to strike me and lash at my face with the riding 
whip, and it was more than 1 could do to wrench it from her. 

Of course, at this act of defence on my part, Miss Sukey 
yelled for help, and called out, “ Edward! Ned Bevil! The 
coward is a-striking me 1 Help, Ned ! ” At this, the shop 
door flies open, and Sukey's champion is about to rush on me, 
but he breaks down over my other box with a crash of his 
shins, and frightful execrations. His nose is prone on the 
pavement; Miss Sukey is wildly laying about her with her 
horsewhip (and I think Bevil’s jacket came in for most of the 
blows); we are all higgledy-piggledy, plunging and scuffling in 
the dark, when a carriage drives up, which I had not heard 
in the noise of action, and as the hall door opened, I was 
pleased to think that Doctor Barnard had arrived, according to 
his promise. 

It was not the Doctor. The newcomer wore a gown, but 
not a cassock. Soon after my trial before the magistrates was 
over, our neighbour John Jephson, of Wmchelsea, mounted 
his cart and rode home from Rye market. He straightway 
went to, our house, and told my mother of the strange scene 
which had just occurred, and of my accusation before the 
magistrates and acquittal. She begged, she ordered Jeph¬ 
son to lend her his cart. She seized whip and reins; she 
drove over to Rye; and I don’t envy Jephson’s old grey mare 
that journey with such a charioteer behind her. The door, 
opening from the street, flung light into the passage; and 
behold, we three warriors were sprawling on the floor in the 
higgledy-piggledy stage of the battle as my mother entered ! 

What a scene for a mother with a strong arm, a warm 
heart, and a high temper t Madame Duval rushed instantly 
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at Miss Susan, and tore her shrieking from my body, which 
fair Susan was pummelling with the whip. A part of Susan’s 
cap and tufts of her red hair were torn off by this maternal 
Amazon, and Susan was hurled through the open door into 
the kitchen, where she fell before her frightened father. I 
don’t know how many blows my parent inflicted upon this 
creature. Mother might have slain her, but that the chaste 
Susanna, screaming shrilly, rolled under the deal kitchen table. 

Madame Duval had wrenched away from this young person 
the horsewhip with which Susan had been operating upon the 
shoulders of her only son, and snatched the weapon as her 
fallen foe dropped. And now my mamma, seeing old Mr. 
Rudge sitting in a ghastly state of terror in the comer, rushed 
at the grocer, and in one minute, with butt and thong, inflicted 
a score of lashes over his face, nose, and eyes, for which any¬ 
body who chooses may pity him. “ Ah, you will call my boy 
a thief, will you? Ah, you will take my Denny before the 
justices, will you? Prends-moi 9 a, gredin ! Attrape, l&che ! 
Nimm noch ein Paar Schlage, Spitzbube 1 ” cries out Mother, 
in that polyglot language of English, French, High-Dutch, 
which she always used when excited. My good mother could 
shave and dress gentlemen's heads as well as any man; and 
faith, I am certain that no man in all Europe got a better 
dressing than Mr. Rudge on that evening. 

Bless me! I have written near a page to describe a battle 
which could not have lasted five minutes. Mother’s cart was 
drawn up-at the side-street whilst she was victoriously engaged 
within. Meanwhile, Doctor Barnard’s chaise had come to the 
front door of the shop, and he strode through it, and found 
us conquerors in possession of both fields. Since my last 
battle with Bevil, we both knew that I was more than a match 
for him. “In the King’s name, I charge you, drop your 
daggers,'' as the man says in the play. Our wars were over 
on the appearance of the man of peace. Mother left off plying 
the horsewhip over Rudge; Miss Sukey came out from under 
the table; Mr. Bevil rose, and slunk off to wash his bleeding 
face; and when the wretched Rudge whimpered out that he 
would have the law for this assault, the Doctor sternly said, 
41 You were three to one during part of the battle, three to two 
afterwards, and after your testimony to-day, you perjured old 
miscreant, do you suppose any magistrate will believe you?" 
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No. Nobody did believe them. A punishment fell on these 
bad people. X don't know who gave the name, but Rudge and 
his daughter were called Ananias and Sapphira in Rye; and, 
from that day the old man’s affairs seemed to turn to the bad. 
When our boys of Pocock's met the grocer, his daughter, or 
his apprentice, the little miscreants would cry out, “Who put 
the money in Denny’s box ? " “ Who bore false witness against 

his neighbour?” “ Kiss the book, Sukey, my dear, and tejl the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, do*you 
hear?” They had a dreadful life, that poor grocer’s family. 
As for that rogue Tom Parrot, he comes into the shop one 
market-day when the place was full, and asks for a penn’orth 
of sugar-candy, in payment for which he offers a penny to old 
Rudge sitting at his books behind his high desk. “ It's a good 
bit of money,” says Tom (as bold as the brass which he was 
tendering). “ It ain't marked , Mr. Rudge, like Denny Duval’s 
money ! ” And, no doubt, at a signal from the young repro¬ 
bate, a chorus of boys posted outside began to sing, “Ananias, 
Ananias! He pretends to be so pious! Ananias and 

Saphia”- Well, well, the Saphia of these young wags 

was made to rhyme incorrectly with a word beginning with L. 
Nor was this the only punishment which befell the unhappy 
Rudge : Mrs. Wing and several of his chief patrons took away 
their custom from him and dealt henceforth with the opposi¬ 
tion grocer. Not long after my affair, Miss Sukey married the 
toothless apprentice, who got a bad bargain with her, sweet¬ 
heart or wife. I shall have to tell presently what a penalty 
they (and some others) had to pay for their wickedness; and 
of an act of contrition on poor Miss Sukey’s part, whom, I am 
sure, I heartily forgive. Then was cleared up that mystery 
(which I could not understand, that Doctor Barnard could 
not, or would not) of the persecutions directed against a 
humble lad, who never, except in self-defence, did harm to 
any mortal. 

I shoulder'd the trunks, causes of the late lamentable war, 
and put them into Mother's cart, into which I was about to 
mount, but the shrewd old lady would not let me take a place 
beside her. “ I can drive well enough. Go thou in the chaise 
with the Doctor. He can talk to thee better, my son, than an 
ignorant woman like me. Neighbour Jephson told me how 
the good gentleman stood by thee in the justice-court. If ever 
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I or mine can do anything to repay him, he may command 
me. Houp f Schimmel! Fort! Shalt soon be to house l" 
And with this she was off with my bag and baggage, as the 
night was beginning to fall. 

1 went out of the Rudges* house, into which I have never 
since set foot. I took my place in the chaise by my kind 
Doctor Barnard. We passed through Winchelsea gate, and 
dipped down into the marshy plain beyond, with bright glimpses 
of the Channel shining beside us, and the stars glittering 
overhead. We talked of the affair of the day, of course—the. 
affair most interesting, that is, to me, who could think of 
nothing but magistrates, and committals, and acquittals. The 
Doctor repeated his firm conviction that there was a great 
smuggling conspiracy all along the coast and neighbourhood. 
Master Rudge was a member of the fraternity (which, indeed, 
I knew, having been out with his people once or twice, as I 
have told, to my shame). " Perhaps there were other people 
of my acquaintance who belonged to the same society?" 
the Doctor said drily. " Gee up, Daisy ! There were other 
people of my acquaintance, who were to be found at Winchel¬ 
sea as well as at Rye. Your precious one-eyed enemy is in 
it; so, I have no doubt, is Mcnsieur le Chevalier de la Motte; 
so is—can you guess the name of any one besides, Denny?’* 

"Yes, sir," I said sadly; 1 knew my own grandfather 
was engaged in that traffic. * ‘ But if—if others are, I promise 
you, on my honour, I never will embark in it,” I added. 

"'Twill be more dangerous now than it has been. There 
will be obstacles to crossing the Channel which the contra¬ 
band gentlemen have not known for some time past. Have 
you not heard the news ? ” 

"What news?” Indeed I had thought of none but my 
own affairs. A post had come in that very evening from 
London, bringing intelligence of no little importance even to 
poor me, as it turned out. And the news was that His 
Majesty the King, having been informed that a treaty of 
amity and commerce had been signed between the Court of 
France and certain persons employed by His Majesty’s re¬ 
volted subjects in North America, "has judged it necessary 
to send orders t<J his Ambassador to withdraw from the 
French Court, . . . and relying with the firmest confidence 
upon the zealous and affectionate support of his faithful 
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people, he is determined to prepare to exert, if it should be 
necessary, all the forces and resources of his kingdoms, which 
he trusts will be adequate to repel every insult and attack, 
and to maintain and uphold the power and reputation of this 
country." 

So as I was coming out of Rye court-house, thinking of 
nothing but my enemies, and my trials, and my triumphs, 
post-boys were galloping all over the land to announco^hat 
we were at war with France. One of them, as we made*our 



way home, clattered past us with his twanging horn, crying 
his news of war with France. As we wound along the plain, 
we could see the French lights across the Channel. My life 
has lasted for fifty years since then, and scarcely ever since, 
but for very very brief intervals, has that baleful war-light 
ceased to burn. 

The messenger who bore this important news arrived after 
we left Rye, but riding at a much quicker pace than that which 
our Doctor’s nag practised, overtook us ere we had reached our 
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own town of Winchelsea. All our town was alive with the 
news in half-an-hour; and in the market-place, the public- 
houses, and from house to house, people assembled and talked. 
So we were at war again with our neighbours across the Channel, 
as well as with our rebellious children in America; and the 
rebellious children were having the better of the parent at this 
time. We boys at Pocock’s had fought the war stoutly and 
with great elation at first. Over our maps we had pursued the 
rebels, and beaten them in repeated encounters. We routed 
them on Long Island. Wc conquered them at Brahdywine. 
We vanquished them gloriously at Bunker’s Hill. We marched 
triumphantly into Philadelphia with Howe. We were quite 
bewildered when we had to surrender with General Burgoyne 
at Saratoga; being, somehow, not accustomed to hear of British 
armies surrendering, and British valour being beat. “Wc had 
a half-holiday for Long Island,” says Tom Parrot, sitting next 
to me in school. “ I suppose we shall be flogged all round for 
Saratoga.” As for those Frenchmen, we knew of their treason 
for a long time past, and were gathering up wrath against them. 
Protestant Frenchmen, it was agreed, were of a different sort; 
and 1 think the banished Huguenots of France have not been 
unworthy subjects of our new sovereign. 

There was one dear little Frenchwoman in Winchelsea who 
1 own was a sad rebel. When Mrs. Barnard, talking about 
the war, turned round to Agnes and said, “Agnes, my child, 
on what side arc you?” Mademoiselle de Barr blushed very 
red, and said, “I am a French girl, and I am of the side of 
my country. Vive la France ! vive le Roi! ” 

“Oh, Agne3! oh, you perverted, ungrateful, little, little 
monster 1 ” cries Mrs. Barnard, beginning to weep. 

But the Doctor, far from being angry, smiled and looked 
pleased ; and making Agnes a mock reverence, he said, “ Made¬ 
moiselle de Saverne, I think a little Frenchwoman should be 
for France ; and here is the tray, and we won’t fight until after 
supper.” And as he spoke that night the prayer appointed by 
his Church for the time of war—prayed that we might be armed 
with His defence who is the only Giver of all victory—I thought 
I never heard the good man’s voice more touching and solemn. 

When this daily and nightly ceremony was performed at the 
Rectory, a certain little person who belonged to the Roman 
Catholic faith used to sit aloof, her spiritual instructors for- 
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bidding her to take part in our English worship. When it was 
over, and the Doctor's household had withdrawn, Miss Agnes 
had a flushed, almost angry face. 

“ But what am I to do, Aunt Barnard?" said the little rebel. 
“ If I pray for you, I pray that my country may be conquered, 
and that you may be saved and delivered out of our hands." 

" No, faith, my child, I think we will not call upon thee for 
Amen," says the Doctor, patting her cheek. ., „ 

“I don’t know why you should wish to prevail over my 
country/’ whimpers the little maid. ‘ ‘ I am sure I won’t pray 
that any harm may happen to you, and Aunt Barnard, and 
Denny—never, never ! “ And in a passion of tears she buried 
her head against the breast of the good man, and we were all 
not a little moved. 

Hand in hand we two young ones walked from the Rectory 
to the Priory House, which was only too near. I paused ere I 
rang at the bell, still holding her wistful little hand in mine. 

" You will never be my enemy, Denny, will you?" she said, 
looking up. 

"My dear," I faltered out, " I will love you for ever and ever!" 
I thought of the infant whom I brought home in my arms from 
the sea-shore, and once more my dearest maiden was held in 
them, and my heart throbbed with an exquisite bliss. 

-H- 

CHAPTER VIII. 

I Enter His Majesty's Navy. 

I PROMISE you there was no doubt or hesitation next Sunday 
regarding our good Rector’s opinions. Ever since the war with 
America began, he had, to the best of his power, exhorted his 
people to be loyal, and testified to the authority of Caesar. 
” War," he taught, “ is not altogether an evil; and ordained of 
Heaven, as our illnesses and fevers doubtless are, for our good. 
It teaches obedience and contentment under privations; it 
fortifies courage ; it tests loyalty ; it gives occasion for showing 
mercifulness of heart; moderation in victory ; endurance and 
cheerfulness under defeat. The brave who do battle victoriously 
in their country's cause leave a legacy of honour to their 
children. We English of the present day are the better for 
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Crdcy, and Agincourt, and Blenheim. I do not grudge the 
Scots their day of Bannockburn, nor the French th*»ir Fontenoy. 
Such valour proves the manhood of nations. When we have 
conquered the American rebellion, as I have no doubt we shall 
do, I trust it will be found that these rebellious children of ours 
have comported themselves in a manner becoming our English 
race, that they have been hardy and resolute, merciful and 
moderate. In that Declaration of War against France which 
has just reached us, and which interests all England, and the 
men of this coast especially, I have no more doubt in my mind 
that the right is on our side, than I have that Queen Elizabeth 
had a right to resist the Spanish Armada. In an hour of 
almost equal peril, I pray we may show the same watchfulness, 
constancy, and valour: bracing ourselves to do the duty before 
us, and leaving the issue to the Giver of all Victory.” 

Ere he left the pulpit, our good Rcetor announced that he 
would call a meeting for next market-day in our Town Hall— 
a meeting of gentry, farmers, and seafaring men, to devise 
means for the defence of our coast and harbours. The French 
might be upon us any day; and all our people were in a buzz 
of excitement. Volunteers and Fencibles patrolling our shores, 
and fishermen's glasses for evi r on the look-out towards the 
opposite coast. 

We had a great meeting in the Town Hall, and of the 
speakers it was who should be most loyal to king and country* 
Subscriptions for a Defence Fund were straightway set afoot. 
It was determined the Cinque Port towns should raise a 
regiment of Fencibles. In Winchelsea alone the gentry and 
chief tradesmen agreed to raise a troop of volunteer horse to 
patrol along the shore and communicate with depCts of the 
regular military formed at Dover, Hastings, and Deal. The 
fishermen were enrolled to serve as coast and look-out men. 
From Margate to Folkestone the coast was watched and 
patrolled: and privateers were equipped and sent to sea from 
many of the ports along our line. On the French shore we 
heard of similar warlike preparations. The fishermen on 
either coast did not harm each other as yet, though presently 
they too fell to blows: and I have sad reason to know that a 
certain ancestor of mine did not altogether leave off his 
relations with his French friends. 

. However, at the meeting in the Town Hall. Grandfather 
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came forward with a subscription and a long speech. He said 
that he and his co-religionists and countrymen of France had 
now for near a century experienced British hospitality and 
freedom; that when driven from home by Papist persecution, 
they had found protection here, and that now was the time for 
French Protestants to show that they were grateful and faith¬ 
ful subjects of King George. Grandfather’s speech was very 
warmly received; that old man had lungs, and a knack of 
speaking, which never failed him. He could spin out sentences 
by the yard, as I knew, who had heard him expound for half- 
hours together with that droning voice, which had long, ceased 
(Heaven help me t) to carry conviction to the heart of Grand¬ 
father’s graceless grandson. 

When he had done, Mr. George Weston, of the Priory, spoke, 
and with a good spirit too. (He and my dear friend Mr. Joe 
were both present, and seated with the gentlefolk and magistrates 
at the raised end of the hall.) Mr. George said that as Mr. 
Duval had spoken for the French Protestants, he, for his part, 
could vouch for the loyalty of another body of men, the Roman 
Catholics of England. In the hour of danger he trusted that 
he and his brethren were as good subjects as any Protestant in 
the realm. And as a trifling test of his loyalty—though he 
believed his neighbour Duval was a richer inan than himself 
(Grandfather shrieked a "No, no!” and there was a roar of 
laughter in the hall)—he offered as a contribution to a defence 
fund to lay down two guineas for Mr. Duval’s one! 

" I will give my guinea, 1 am sure," says Grandfather, very 
meekly, "and may that poor man's mite be accepted and 
useful 1 ’’ 

"One guinea!” roars Weston; "I will give a hundred 
guineas! ” 

"And I another hundred," says his brother. "We will 
show, as Roman Catholic gentry of England, that we are not 
inferior in loyalty to our Protestant brethren.” 

"Put my fazer-in-law Peter Duval down for one ’ondred 
guinea l ” calls out my mother, in her deep voice. ‘ 1 Put me 
down for twenty-fife guinea, and my son Denis for twenty-fife 
guinea l We have eaten of English bread, and we are grateful, 
and we sing with all our hearts, God save King George! ” 

Mother's speech was received with great applause. Farmers, 
gentry, shopkeepers, rich and poor, crowded forward to offer 
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their subscription. Before the meeting broke up, a very 
handsome sum was promised for the arming and equipment of 
the Winchelsea Fencibles; and old Colonel Evans, who had 
been present at Minden and Fontenoy, and young Mr, Barlow, 
who had lost a leg at Brandywine, said that they would super¬ 
intend the drilling of the Winchelsea Fencibles, until such 
time as His Majesty should send officers of his own to command 
the corps. It was agreed that everybody spoke and acted with 
public spirit. 14 Let the French land!” was our cry. “The 
men of Rye, the men of Winchelsea, the men of Hastings, will 
have a guard of honour to receive them on the shore ! " 

That the French intended to try and land was an opinion 
pretty general amongst us, especially when His Majesty’s 
proclamation came, announcing the great naval and military 
armaments which the enemy was preparing. We had certain 
communications with Boulogne, Calais, and Dunkirk still, and 
our fishing-boats sometimes went as far as Ostend. Our in¬ 
formants brought us full news of all that was going on in those 
ports; of the troops assembled there, and Royal French ships 
and privateers fitted out. I was not much surprised one night 
to find our old Boulogne ally Bidois smoking his pipe with 
Grandfather in the kitchen, and regaling himself with a glass of 
his own brandy, which I know had not paid unto Caesar Caesar's 
due. The pigeons on the hill were making their journeys still. 
Once, when I went up to visit Farmer Perreau, I found Monsieur 
dc la Motte and a companion of his sending off one of these 
birds, and La Motte's friend said sulkily, in German, "What does 
the little Spitzbube do here?" “ Versteht viellcicht Deutsch," 
murmured La Motte hurriedly, and turned round to me with a 
grin of welcome, and asked news of Grandfather and my mother. 

This ally of the Chevalier’s was a Lieutenant Llitterloh, who 
had served in America in one of the Hessian regiments on our 
side, and who was now pretty often in Winchelsea,’where he 
talked magnificently about war and his own achievements, both 
on the Continent and in our American provinces. He lived 
near Canterbury as I heard. I guessed, of course, that he wni 
one of the "Mackerel" party, and engaged in smuggling, like 
La Motte, the Westons, and my graceless old grandfather and 
his ally, Mr. Rudge, of Rye. I shall have presently to tell how 
bitterly Monsieur de la Motte had afterwards to rue his- 
acquaintance with this German. 
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Knowing the Chevalier’s intimacy with the gentlemen con¬ 
nected with the Mackerel fishery, I had little cause to be sur¬ 
prised at seeing him and the German captain together; though : 
a circumstance now arose, which might have induced me to 
suppose him engaged in practices yet mo|e lawless and dangerous 
than smuggling. I was walking up to the hill—must I let slip 
the whole truth, mndame, in my memoirs? Well, it never did 
or will hurt anybody; and, as it only concerns you anefc?me, 
may be told without fear. I frequently, I say, walked up the 
hill to look at these pigeons, for a certain young person was a 
great lover of pigeons too, and occasionally would come to see 
Farmer Perreau’s columbarium. Did I love the sight of this 
dear white dove more than any other? Did it come some¬ 
times fluttering to my heart ? Ah! the old blood throbs there 
with the mere recollection. I feel—shall we say how many 
years younger, my dear? In fine, those little walks to the 
pigeon-house are among the sweetest of all our stores of 
memories. 

I was coming away, then, once from this house of billing and 
cooing, when I chanced to espy an old schoolmate, Thomas 
Measom by name, who was exceedingly proud of his new 
uniform as a private'of our regiment of Winchelsea Fencibles, 
was never tired of wearing it, and always walked out with his 
firelock over his shoulder. As I came up to Tom, he had just 
discharged his piece, and hit his bird too. One of Farmer 
Perreau’s pigeons lay dead at Tom’s feet—one of the carrier 
pigeons, and the young fellow was rather scared at what he had 
done, especially when' he saw a little piece of paper tied under 
the wing of the slain bird. 

He could not read the message, which was written in our 
German handwriting, and was only in three lines, which I was 
better able to decipher than Tom. I supposed at first that the 
message had to do with the smuggling business, in which so 
many of our friends were engaged, and Measom walked off 
rather hurriedly, being by no means anxious to fall into the 
farmer's hands, who would be but ill pleased at having one of 
his birds killed. 

I put the paper in my pocket, not telling Tom what I thought 
about the matter: but I did have a thought, and determined 
to converse with my dear Doctor Barnard regarding it. I asked 
to see him at the Rectory, and there read to him the contents 
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of the paper which the poor messenger was bearing when Tom’s 
ball brought him down. 

My good Doctor was not a little excited and pleased when 
1 interpreted the pigeon’s message to him, and especially praised 
me for my reticence with Tom upon the subject. “ It may be 
a mare’s nest we have discovered, Denny, my boy,” says the 
Doctor; "it may be a matter of importance. I will see Colonel 
Evans on this subject to-night.” We went off to Mr. Evans’s 
lodgings: he was the old officer who had fought under the 
Duke of Cumberland, and was, like the Doctor, a justice of 
peace for our county. I translated for the Colonel the paper, 
which was to the following effect:— 

[Left blank by Mr. Thackeray.] 

Mr. Evans looked at a paper before him, containing an 
authorised list of the troops at the various Cinque Port stations, 
and found the poor pigeon’s information quite correct. " Was 
this the Chevalier’s writing?" the gentleman asked. No, I did 
not think it was Monsieur de la Motte’s handwriting. Then I 
mentioned the other German in whose company I had seen 
Monsieur de la Mode: the Monsieur Ltitterloh, whom Mr. 
Evans said he knew quite well. 1 * If Ltitterloh is engaged in 
the business,” said Mr. Evans, "we shall know more about it; ” 
and he whispered something to Doctor Barnard. Meanwhile 
lie praised me exceedingly for my caution, enjoined me to say 
nothing regarding the matter, and to tell my comrade to hold 
his tongue. 

As for Tom Measom he was less cautious. Tom talked about 
his adventures to one or two cronies ; and to his parents, who 
were tradesmen like my own. They occupied a snug house in 
Winchelsea, with a garden and a good paddock. One day their 
horse was found dead in the stable. Another day their cow 
burst and died. There used to be strange acts of revenge per¬ 
petrated in those days ; and farmers, tradesmen, or gentry, who 
rendered themselves obnoxious to certain parties , had often to 
rue the enmity which they provoked. That my unhappy old 
grandfather was, and remained in the smugglers’ league, I fear 
is a fact which I can’t deny or palliate. He paid a heavy penalty 
to be sure, but my narrative is not advanced far enough to allow 
of my telling how the old man was visited for his sins. 
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There came to visit our Winchelsea magistrates Captain 
Pearson, of the "Serapis” frigate, then in the Downs; and I 
remembered this gentleman, having seen him at the house of 
my kind patron, Sir Peter Denis, in London. Mr. Pearson also 
recollected me as the little boy who had shot the highwayman; 
and was much interested when he heard of the carrier pigeon, 
and the news which he bore. It appeared that he, as well 
as Colonel Evans, was acquainted with Mr. Ltitterloh. I 1 You 
arc a good lad,” the Captain said; "but we know,” said the. 
Captain, " all the news those birds carry.” 

All this time our whole coast was alarmed, and hourly 
expectant of a French invasion. The French fleet was said 
to outnumber ours in the Channel: the French army, we 
knew, was enormously superior to our own. I can remember 
the terror and the excitement; the panic of some, the braggart 
behaviour of others: and especially I recall the way in which 
our church was cleared one Sunday, by a rumour which ran 
through the pews, that the French were actually landed. How 
the people rushed away from the building, and some of then** 
whom I remember the loudest amongst the braggarts, and 
singing their " Come if you dare ! ” Mother and I in our pew, 
and Captain Pearson in the Rector’s, were the only people who 
sat out the sermon, of which Doctor Barnard would not abridge 
a line, and which, 1 own, I thought was extremely tantalising 
and provoking. He gave the blessing with more than ordinary 
slowness and solemnity ; and had to open his own pulpit-door 
and stalk down the steps without the accompaniment of his 
usual escort, the clerk, who had skipped out of his desk, and 
run away like the rest of the congregation. Doctor Barnard 
had me home to dinnei at the Rectory ; my good mother being 
much too shrewd to be jealous of this kindness shown to me 
and not to her. When she waited upon Mrs. Barnard with 
her basket of laces and perfumeries, Mother stood as became 
her station as a tradeswoman. "For thee, my son, 'tis dif¬ 
ferent,” she said. "I will have thee be a gentleman.” And 
faith, I hope I have done the best of my humble endeavour to 
fulfil the goou lady's wish. 

The war, the probable descent of the French, and the means 
of resisting the invasion, of course formed the subject of the 
gentlemen’s conversation ; and though I did not understand 
all that passed, I was made to comprehend subsequently, and 
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may as well mention facts here which only came to be explained 
to me later. The pigeons took over certain information to 
Franco, in return for that which they brought. By these and 
other messengers our Government was kept quite well instructed 
as to the designs and preparations of the enemy, and I remember 
how it was stated that His Majesty had occult correspondents 
of his own in France, whose information was of surprising 
accuracy. Master Ltltterloh dabbled in the information line. 
He had been a soldier in America, a recruiting-crimp here, and 
I know not what besides: but the information he gave was 
given under the authority of his employers, to whom in return 
he communicated the information he received from France. 
The worthy gentleman was, in fact, a spy by trade; and 
though he was not bom to be hanged, came by an awful pay¬ 
ment for his treachery, as I shall have to tell in due time. As 
for Monsieur de la Motte, the gentlemen were inclined to think 
that his occupation was smuggling, not treason, and in that 
business the Chevalier was allied with scores, nay hundreds, of 
people round about him. One l knew, my pious grandpapa: 
other two lived at the Priory, and I could count many more 
even in our small town, namely, all the Mackerel men to whom 
I had been sent on the night of poor Madame de Sa verne's 
funeral. 

Captain Pearson shook me by the hand very warmly when 
I rose to go home, and I saw, by the way in which the good 
Doctor regarded me, that he was meditating some special 
kindness in my behalf. It came very soon, and at a moment 
when I was plunged in the very dismalest depths of despair. 
My dear little Agnes, though a boarder at the house of those 
odious Westons, had leave given to her to visit Mrs. Barnard ; 
and that kind lady never failed to give me some signal by 
.which I knew that my little sweetheart was at the Rectory. 
One day the message would be, "The Rector wants back his 
volume of the ‘Arabian Nights,’ and Denis had better bring 
it." Another time, my dearest Mrs. Barnard would write on 
a card, “ You may come to tea, if you have done your mathe¬ 
matics well,” or “You may have a French lesson," and so 
forth—and there, sure enough, would be my sweet little 
tutoress. How old, my dear, was Juliet when she and young 
Capulet began their loves? My sweetheart had not done 
playing with dolls when our little passion began to bud: and 
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the sweet talisman of innocence I wore in my heart hath 
never left me through life, and shielded me from many a 
temptation. 

Shall I make a clean breast of it? We young hypocrites 



used to write each other little notes, and pop them in certain 
cunning corners known to us two. Juliet used to write in a 
great round hand in .French; Romeo replied, I dare say, with 
doubtful spelling. 

Wc had devised sundry queer receptacles where our letters 
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lay posts restbnte. There was the china pot-pourri jar on the 
Japan cabinet in the drawing-room. There, into the midst 
of the roses and spices, two cunning young people used to 
thrust their hands, and stir about spice and rose-leaves, until 
they lighted upon a little bit of folded paper more fragrant 
and precious than all your flowers and cloves. Then in the 
hall we had a famous post-office, namely, the barrel of the 
great blunderbuss over the mantelpiece, from which hung a 
ticket on which "loaded” was written, only I knew better, 
having helped Martin, the Doctor’s man, to clean the gun. 
Then in the churchyard under the wing of the left cherub on 
Sir Jasper Billing's tomb, there was a certain hole in which 
we put little scraps of paper written in a cipher devised by 
ourselves, and on these scraps of paper we wrote;—well, can 
yoir guess what ? We wrote the old song which young people 
have sung ever since singing began. We wrote " Amo, amas,” 
&c., in our childish handwriting. Ah ! thanks be to Heaven, 
though the hands tremble a little now, they write the words 
still 1 My dear, the last time I was in Winchelsea, 1 went 
and looked at Sir Jasper’s tomb, and at the hole under the 
cherub’s wing; there was only a little mould and moss there. 
Mrs. Barnard found and rerd one or more of these letters, as 
the dear lady told me afterwards, but there was no harm in 
them; and when the Doctor put on his grand sdrieux (as to 
be sure he had a right to do), and was for giving the culprits 
a scolding, his wife reminded him of a time when he was 
captain of Harrow school, and found time to write other 
exercises than Greek and Latin to a young lady who lived 
in the village. Of these matters, I say, she told me in later 
days; in all days, after our acquaintance began, she was my 
truest friend and protectress. 

But this dearest and happiest season of my life (for so I 
think it, though I am at this moment happy, most happy, 
and thankful) was to come to an abrupt ending, and poor 
Humpty Dumpty having climbed the wall of bliss, was to 
have a great and sudden fall, which, for a while, perfectly 
crushed and bewildered him. I have said what harm came 
to my companion Tom Measom, for meddling in Monsieur 
Lutterloh's affairs and talking of them. Now there were two 
who knew Memherr’s secret, Tom Measom, namely, and 
Denis Duval; and though Denis held his tongue about the 
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matter, except in conversing with the Rectof and Captain 
Pearson, Ltitterloh came to know that I had read and ex¬ 
plained the pigeon-despatch of which Measom had shot the,, 
bearer; and, indeed, it was Captain Pearson himself, with 
whom the German had sundry private dealings, who was 
Llitterloh's informer. Liitterloh’s rage, and that of his ac¬ 
complice, against me, when they learned the unlucky part I 
had had in the discovery, were still greater than their «^ath 
against Measom. The Chevalier de la Motte, who had once 
been neutral, and even kind to me, was confirmed in a steady 
hatred against me, and held me as an enemy whom he was 
determined to get out of his way. And hence came that catas¬ 
trophe which precipitated Humpty Dumpty Duval, Esquire, off 
the wall from which he was gazing at his beloved, as she dis¬ 
ported in her garden below. 

One evening — shall I ever forget that evening? It was 
Friday, [Left blank by Mr. Thackeray]—after my little maiden had 
been taking tea with Mrs. Barnard, I had leave to escort her to 
her home at Mr. Weston's at the Priory, which is not a hundred 
yards from the Rectory door. All the evening the company had 
been talking about battle and danger, and invasion, and the 
war news from France and America ; and my little maiden sat 
silent, with her great eyes looking at one speaker and another, 
and stitching at her sampler. At length the clock tolled the 
hour of nine, when Miss Agnes must return to her guardian. I 
had the honour to serve as her escort, and would have wished 
the journey to be ten times as long as that brief one between 
the two houses. ‘ ‘ Good-night, Agnes ! " “ Good-night, Denis 1 

On Sunday I shall see you ! ” We whisper one little minute 
under the stars ; the little hand lingers in mine with a soft 
pressure ; we hear the servants’ footsteps over the marble floor 
within, and I am gone. Somehow, at night and at morning, 
at lessons and play, I was always thinking about this little maid. 

44 1 shall see you on Sunday," and this was Friday! Even 
that interval seemed long to me. Little did either of us know 
what a long separation was before us, and what strange changes, 
dangers, adventures, I was to undergo ere I again should press 
that dearest hand. 

"The gate closed on her, and I walked away by the church 
wall, and towards my own home. I was thinking of that 
happy, that unforgotten night of my childhood, when I had 
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been the means of rescuing the dearest little maiden from an 
awful death; how, since then, I had cherished her with my 
love of love; and what a blessing she had been to my young 
life. For many years she was its only cheerer and companion. 
At home I had food 'and shelter, and, from Mother at least, 
kindness, but no society: it was not until 1 became a familiar 
of the good Doctor’s roof that 1 knew friendship and kind 
companionship. What gratitude ought I not to feel for a 
boon so precious as there was conferred on me ? Ah, I vowed, 
I prayed, that I might make myself worthy of such friends; 
and so was sauntering homewards, lost in these happy thoughts, 
when—when something occurred which at once decided the 
whole course of my after-life. 

This something was a blow with a bludgeon across my ear 
and temple which sent me to the ground utterly insensible. J 
remember half-a-dozen men darkling in an alley by which I had 
to pass, then a scuffle and an oath or two, and a voice crying, 
“Give it him, curse him!” and then I was down on the 
pavement as flat and lifeless as the flags on which I lay. When 
I woke up, I was almost blinded with blood : I was in a covered 
cart with a few more groaning wretches ; and when I uttered a 
moan, a brutal voice growled out with many oaths an instant 
order to be silent, or my head should be broken again. I woke 
up in a ghastly pain and perplexity, but presently fainted once 
more. When I awoke again to a half-consciousness I felt 
myself being lifted from the cart and carried, and then flung 
into the bows of a boat, where I suppose 1 was joined by the 
rest of the dismal cart’s company. Then some one came and 
washed my bleeding head with salt-water (which made it throb 
and ache very cruelly). Then the man, whispering, “I’m a 
friend,” bound my forehead tight with a handkerchief, and the 
boat pulled out to a brig that was lying as near to land as 
she could come, and the same man who had struck and sworn 
at me would have stabbed me as I reeled up the side, but that 
my friend interposed in my behalf. It was Tom Hookham, to 
whose family I had given the three guineas, and who assuredly 
saved my life on that day, for the villain who attempted it 
afterwards confessed that he intended to do me an injury. I 
was thrust into the forepeak with three or four more maimed 
and groaning wretches, and, the wind serving, the lugger 
made for her destination, whatever that might be. What a 
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horrid night of fever and pain it was. I remember I fancied I 
was carrying Agnes out of the water; I called out her name 
repeatedly, as Tom Hookliam informed me, who came with a , 
lantern and looked at us poor wretches huddled in our shed. 
Tom brought me more water, and in pain and fever 1 slept 
through a wretched night. 

In the morning our tender came up with a frigate that was 
lying off a town, and 1 was carried up the ship's side on 
Hookham’s arm. The Captain’s boat happened to pull Trom 
shore at the very same time, and the Captain and his friends, 
and our wretched party of pressed men with their captors, 
thus stood face to face. My wonder and delight were not a 
little aroused when I saw the Captain was no other than my 
dear Rector's friend, Captain Pearson. My face was bound up, 
and so pale and bloody as to be scarcely recognisable. “So, 
my man,” he said, rather sternly, “you have been for fighting, 
have you? This comes of resisting men employed on His 
Majesty's service.” 

“I never resisted,” I said; “I was struck from behind, 
Captain Pearson.” 

The Captain looked at me with a haughty surprised air. 
Indeed a more disreputable-looking lad he scarcely could see. 
After a moment he said, “Why, bless my soul, is it you, my 
boy? Is it young Duval?” 

“Yes, sir," I said; and whether from emotion, or fever, or 
loss of blood and weakness, I felt my brain going again, and 
once more fainted and fell. 

When I came to myself, I found myself in a berth in the 
“Serapis,” where there happened to be but one other patient. 

I had had fever and delirium for a day, during which it appears 
I was constantly calling out, “Agnes, Agnes!” and offering 
to shoot highwaymen. A very kind surgeon's mate had charge 
of me, and showed me much more attention than a poor 
wounded lad could have had a right to expect in my wretched 
humiliating position. On the fifth day I was well again, though 
still very weak and pale ; but not too weak to be unable to go 
to the Captain when he sent for me to his cabin. My friend 
the surgeon's mate showed me the way. 

Captain Pearson was writing at his table, but sent away his 
secretary, and when the latter was gone shook hands with me 
very kindly, and talked unreservedly about the strange accident 
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■which had brought me on board his ship. His officer had 
information, he said, "and I had information," the Captain 
went on to say, '' that some very good seamen of what we 
called the Mackerel party were to be taken at a public-house 
in Winchelsea,” and his officer netted a half-dozen of them 
there, "who will be much better employed" (says Captain 
Pearson) "in serving the King in one of Iiis Majesty’s vessels, 
than in cheating him on board their own. You were a stray 
fish that was caught along with the rest. I know your story. 
I have talked it over with our good friends at the Rectory. 
For a young fellow', you have managed to make yourself some 
queer enemies in your native town ; and you are best out of it. 
On the night when I first saw you, I promised our friends to 
take you as a first-class volunteer. In due time you will pass 
your examination, and be rated as a midshipman. Stay—your 
mother is in Deal. You can go ashore, and she will fit you 
out. Here arc letters for you. I wrote to Doctor Barnard as 
soon as I found who you W’ere." 

With this, I took leave of my good patron and captain, and 
ran off to read my two letters. One, from Mrs. Barnard and 
the Doctor conjointly, told how alarmed they had been at my 
being lost, until Captain Pearson wrote to say how I had been 
found. The letter from my good mother informed me, in her 
rough way, how she was waiting at the “ Blue Anchor Inn ” m 
Deal, and would have come to me; but my new comrades 
would laugh at a rough old woman coming off in a shore 
boat to look after her boy. It was better that I should go to 
her at Deal, where I should be fitted out in a way becoming 
an officer in His Majesty’s service. To Deal accordingly I went 
by the next boat; the good-natured surgeon’s mate, who had 
attended me and taken a fancy to me, lending me a clean shirt, 
and covering the wound on my head neatly, so that it was 
scarcely seen under my black hair. “ I-e pauvre cher enfant! 
comme il est p£Lle! ’’ How my mother’s eyes kindled with 
kindness as she saw me! The good soul insisted on dressing 
my hair with her own hands, and tied it in a smart queue with 
a black ribbon. Then she took me off to a tailor in the town, 
and provided me with an outfit a lord’s son might have brought 
on board. My uniforms were ready in a very short time. 
Twenty-four hours after they were ordered Mr. Levy brought 
them to our inn, and I had the pleasure of putting them on; 
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and walked on the Parade, with my hat cocked, my hanger 
by my side, and Mother on my arm. Though I was perfectly 
well pleased with myself, I think she was the prouder of the 
two. To one or two tradesmen and their wives, whom she/ 
knew, she gave a most dignified nod of recognition this day; 
but passed on without speaking, as if she would have them 
understand that they ought to keep their distance when she was 
in such fine company. “When 1 am in the shop, I art* in the 
shop, and my customers' very humble servant," said she; “ but 
when I am walking on Deal Parade with thee, I am walking 
with a young gentleman in His Majesty’s navy. And Heaven 
has blessed us of late, my child, and thou shalt have the means 
of making as good a figure as any young officer in the service." 
And she put such a great heavy purse of guineas into my 
pocket, that I wondered at her bounty. “ Remember, my 
son," added she, “ thou art a gentleman now. Always respect 
yourself. Tradespeople are no company for thee. For me ’tis 
different. I am but a poor hairdresser and shopkeeper." We 
supped together at the “Anchor,” and talked about home, that 
was but two days off, and yet so distant. She never once 
mentioned my little maiden to me, nor did I somehow dare 
to allude to her. Mother had prepared a nice bedroom for 
me at the inn, to which she made me retire early, as I was 
still weak and faint after my fever; and when I was in my bed 
she came and knelt down by it, and with tears rolling down 
her furrowed face, offered up a prayer in her native German 
language, that He who had been pleased to succour me from 
perils hitherto, would guard me for the future, and watch over 
me in the voyage of life which was now about to begin. Now, 
as it is drawing to its close, I look back at it with an immense 
awe and thankfulness, for the strange dangers from which 1 
have escaped, the great blessings I have enjoyed. 

I wrote a long letter to Mrs. Barnard, narrating my adventures 
as cheerfully as I could, though, truth to say, when I thought 
of home and a little Someone there, a large tear or two blotted 
my paper, but I had reason to be grateful for the kindness I had 
received, and was not a little elated at being actually a gentle¬ 
man, and in a fair way to be an officer in His Majesty's navy. 

As I was strutting on the Mall, on the second day of my 
visit to Deal, what should I see but my dear Doctor Barnard's 
well-known post-chaise nearing us from the Dover Road. The 
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Doctor and his wife looked with a smiling surprise at my altered 
appearance; and as they stepped out of their chaise fit the inn, 
the good lady fairly put her arms round me, and gave me a 
kiss. Mother, from her room, saw the embrace, I suppose. 
“Thou hast found good friends there, Denis, my son,”she said, 
with sadness in her deep voice. “ ’Tis well. They can befriend 
thee better than I can. Now thou art well, I may depart in 
peace. When thou art ill, the old mother will come to thee, 
and will bless thee always, my son.” She insisted upon setting 
out on her return homewards that afternoon. She had friends 
at Hythe, Folkestone, and Dover (as T knew well), and would 
put up with one or other of them. She had before packed my 
new chest with wonderful neatness. Whatever her feelings 
might be at our parting, she showed no signs of tears or sorrow, 
but mounted her little chaise in the inn-yard, and, without 
looking back, drove away on her solitary journey. The landlord 
of the “Anchor” and his wife bade her farewell, very cordially 
and respectfully. They asked me, would I not step into the 
bar and take a glass of wine or spirits ? I have said that I 
never drank either ; and suspect that my mother furnished rny 
host with some of these stores out of those fishing-boats of which 
she was owner. “ If I had an only son, and such a good-looking 
one," Mrs. Boniface was pleased to say (can I, after such a fine 
compliment, be so ungrateful as to forget her name?)—“If I 
had an only son, and could leave him as well off as Mrs. Duval 
can leave you, 1 wouldn’t send him to sea in war-time, that 1 
wouldn’t.” “And though you don't drink any wine, some of 
your friends on board may,” my landlord added, “and they 
are always welcome at the ‘ Blue Anchor.’ ” This was not the 
first time I had heard that my mother was rich. “If she be 
so,” I said to my host, “ indeed it is more than I know.” On 
which he and his wife both commended me for my caution ; 
adding, with a knowing smile, “We know more than we tell, 
Mr. Duval, Have you ever heard of Mr. Weston? Have you 
ever heard of Monsieur de la Motte ? We know where Boulogne 

is, and Ost-” “ Hush, wife ! ” hero breaks in my landlord. 

“If the Captain don’t wish to talk, why should he? There is 
the bell ringing from the ‘ Benbow ’ and your dinner going up 
to the Doctor, Mr. Duval.” It was indeed as he said, and 1 
sat down in the company of my good friends, bringing a fine 
appetite to their table. 
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The Doctor on his arrival had sent a messenger to his friend 
Captain Pearson, and whilst we were at our meal, the Captain 
arrived in his own boat from the ship, and insisted that Doctor 
and Mrs. Barnard should take their dessert in 4ais cabin on 
board. This procured Mr. Denis Duval the honour of an 
invitation, and I and my new sca-chest were accommodated in 
the boat and taken to the frigate. My box was consigned to 
the gunner's cabin, where my hammock was now slung.\ After 
sitting a short time at Mr. Pearson’s table, a brother-midship¬ 
man gave me a hint to withdraw, and I made the acquaintance 
of my comrades, of whom there were about a dozen 01 board 
the "Serapis." Though only a volunteer, I was taller and 
older than many of the midshipmen. They knew wha I was, 
of course—the son of a shopkeeper at Winchelsea. Then, and 
afterwards, 1 had my share of rough jokes, you may be siue; 
but 1 took them with good-humour ; and X had to fight my 
way as I had learned to do at school before. There is no need 
to put down here the number of black eyes and bloody noses 
which 1 received and delivered. I am sure I bore but little 
malice: and, thank Heaven, never wronged a man so much as 
to be obliged to hate him afterwards. Certain men there were 
who hated me: but they are gone, and I am here, with a pretty 
clear conscience. Heaven be praised; and little the worse for 
their enmity. 

The first lieutenant of our ship, Mr. Page, was related to Mrs. 
Barnard, and this kind lady gave him such a character of her 
very grateful humble servant, and narrated my adventures to 
him so pathetically, that Mr. Page took me into his special 
favour, and interested some of my messmates in my behalf. 
The story of the highwayman caused endless talk and jokes 
against me, which I took in good part, and 1 established my 
footing among my messmates by adopting the plan I had 
followed at school, and taking an early opportunity to fight a 
well-known bruiser amongst our company of midshipmen. You 
must know they called me "Soapsuds," " Powderpuff," and 
like names, in consequence of my grand father’s known trade of 
hairdresser; and one of my comrades bantering me one day, 
cried, " I say, Soapsuds, where was it you hit the highwayman ? n 
" There!" said 1, and gave him a clean left-handed blow on his 
nose, which must have caused him to see a hundred blue lights. 
I know about five minutes afterwards he gave me just such 
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another blow; and we fought it out and were good friends ever 
after. What is this ? Did I not vow as I was writing the last 
page yesterday that I would not say a word about my prowess 
at fisticuffs? You see we are ever making promises to be good, 
and forgetting them. I suppose other people can say as 
much. 

Before leaving the ship my kind friends once more desired to 
see me, and Mrs. Barnard, putting her finger to her lip, took 
out from her pocket a little packet, which she placed in my 
hand. I thought she was giving me money, and felt somehow 
disappointed at being so treated by her. But when she was 
gone to shore I opened the parcel, and found a locket there, 
and a little curl of glossy black hair. Can you guess whose ? 
Along with the locket was a letter in French, in a largo girlish 
hand, in w r hich the writer said, that night and day she prayed 
for her dear Denis. And where think you the locket is now ? 
where it has been for forty-two years, and where it will remain 
when a faithful heart that beats under it hath ceased to throb. 

At gunfire our friends took leave of the frigate, little knowing 
the fate that was in store for many on board her. In three 
weeks from that day what a change ! The glorious misfortune 
which befell us is written in the urinals of our country. 

On the very evening whilst Captain Pearson was entertaining 
his friends from Winchelsea, he received orders to sail for Hull, 
and place himself under the command of the Admiral there. 
From the Humber we presently weie despatched northward to 
Scarborough. There had been not a little excitement along the 
whole northern coast for some time past, in consequence of the 
appearance of some American privateers, who had ransacked a 
Scottish nobleman’s castle, and levied contributions from a 
Cumberland seaport town. As we w T erc close in with Scar¬ 
borough a boat came off with letters from the magistrates of 
that place, announcing that this squadron had actually been 
seen off the coast. The commodore of this wandering piratical 
expedition was known to be a rebel Scotchman; who fought 
with a rope round his neck to be sure. No doubt many of us 
youngsters vapoured about the courage with which wc would 
engage him, and made certain, if we could only meet with him, 
of seeing him hang from his own yard-arm. It was Diis aliter 
visum, as we used to say at Pocock's; and it was we threw 
deuceace too. Traitor, if you will, was Monsieur John Paul 
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Jones, afterwards knight of Mis Most Christian Majesty’s Order 
of Merit; but a braver traitor never wore sword. 

We had been sent for m order to protect a fleet of mer¬ 
chantmen that were bound to the Baltic, and were to sail under 
the convoy of our ship and the “Countess of Scarborough,” 
commanded b> Captain Piercy. And thus it came about, that, 
after being twenty-five days in His Majesty’s service, I had the 
fortune to be present at one of the most severe and desperate 
combats that has been fought in our or any time. 

I shall not attempt to tell that story of the battle of the 23 rd 
September, which ended m our glorious captain striking hi« 
own colours to our superior and irresistible enemy. Sir Richard 
has told the story of his disaster in words nobler than any I 
could supply, who, though indeed engaged in that fearful action 
in which our flag went down before a renegade Briton and his 
motley crew, saw but a very small portion of the battle which 
ended so fatally for us. It did not commence till nightfall. 
IIow well I remember the sound of the enemy’s gun of which 
the shot crashed into our side in reply to the challenge of our 
captain, who hailed her ! Then came a broadside from us—the 
first I had ever heard in battle. 
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The readers of the Com hill Magazine have now read the last 
line written by William Makepeace Thackeray. The story 
breaks off as his life ended—full of vigour, and blooming with 
new promise like the apple-trees in this month of May : * the only 
difference between the work and the life is this, that the last 
chapters of the one have their little pathetical gaps and breaks 
of unfinished effort, the last chapters of the other were fulfilled 
and complete. But the life may be left alone ; while as for the 
gaps and breaks in his last pages, nothing that we can write is 
likely to add to their significance. There they are; and the 
reader’s mind has already fallen into them, with sensations, not 
to be improved by the ordinary commentator. If Mr. Thackeray 
himself could do it, that would be another thing. Preacher he 
called himself in some of the Roundabout discourses in which 
his softer spirit is always to be heard, but he never had a text 
after his own mind so much as these last broken chapters would 
give him now. There is the date of a certain Friday to be filled 
in, and Time is no more. Is it very presumptuous to imagine 
the Roundabout that Mr. Thackeray would wnte upon this 
unfinished work of his, if he could come back to do it ? We do 
not think it is, or very difficult either. What Carlyle calls the 
divine gift of speech was so largely his, especially in his maturer 
years, that he made clear in what he did say pretty much what 
he would say about anything that engaged his thought ; and 
we have only to imagine a discourse ‘ ‘ On the Two Women at 
the Mill/'f to read off upon our minds the sense of what Mr. 
Thackeray alone could have found language for. 

* The last number of “ Denis Duval ” appeared in the Cotiihill 
Magazine of June 1864. 

t "Two women shall be grinding at the mill f one shall be taken and 
the other left ” 
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Vain are these speculations—or are they vain? Not if we 
try to think what he would think of his broken labours, consider¬ 
ing that one of these days our labours must be broken too. 
Still, there is not much to be said about it: and we pass on to 
the real business in hand, which is to show as well as we may 
what “ Denis Duval ” would have been had its author lived to 
complete his work. Fragmentary as it is, the story must always 
be of considerable importance, because it will stand as 3$varning 
to imperfect critics never to be in haste to cry of any intellect, 
“ Kis vein is worked out :'there is nothing left in him but the 
echoes of emptiness." The decriers were never of any import¬ 
ance, yet there is more than satisfaction, there is something 
like triumph in the mind of every honest man of letters when he 
secs, and knows everybody must see, how a genius which was 
sometimes said to have been guilty of passing behind a cloud 
toward the evening of his day, came out to shine with new 
splendour before the day was done. “ Denis Duval ” is un¬ 
finished, but it ends that question. The fiery genius that blazed 
over the city in "Vanity Fair," and passed on to a ripe after¬ 
noon in " Esmond,” is not a whit less great, it is only broader, 
more soft, more mellow and kindly, as it sinks too suddenly in 
" Denis Duval.” 

This is said to introduce the settlement of another too-hasty 
notion which we believe to have been pretty generally accepted : 
namely, that Mr. Thackeray took little pains in the construction 
of his works. The truth is, that he very industriously did take 
pains. Wc find that out when we inquire, for the benefit of the 
readers of his Magazine, whether there is anything to tell of his 
designs for " Denis Duval." The answer comes in the form of 
many most careful notes, and memoranda of inquiry into minute 
matters of detail to make the story true . How many young 
novelists are there who haven't much genius to fall back upon, 
who yet, if they desired to set their hero down in Winchelsea a 
hundred years ago for instance, would take the trouble to learn 
how the town was built, and what gate led to Rye (if the hero 
happened to have any dealings with that place), and who were 
its local magnates, and how it was governed? And yet this is 
what Mr. Thackeray did, though his investigation added not 
twenty lines to the story and no "interest” whatever: it was 
simply so much conscientious effort to keep as near truth in 
feigning as he could. That Winchelsea had three gates, 
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“ Newgate on S.W., Landgate on N.E., Strandgate {leading 
to Rye) on S.E. ;" that “ the government was vested in a mayor 
and twelve jurates, jointly; " that “ it sends canopy-bearers on 
occasion of a coronation,” &c. &c. &c., all is duly entered in a 
note-book with reference to authorities. And so about the 
refugees at Rye, and the French Reformed church there : nothing 
is written that history cannot vouch for. The neat and orderly 
way in which the notes are set down is also remarkable. Each 
has its heading, as thus 

“ Refugees at Rye* —At Rye is a small settlement of French 
refugees, who are for the most part fishermen, and have a 
minister of their own. 

"French Reformed Church. —Wherever there is a sufficient 
number of faithful there is a church. The pastor is admitted to 
his office by the provincial synod, or the colloquy, provided it 
be composed of seven pastors at least. Pastors are seconded in 
their duties by laymen, who take the title of Ancients, Elders, 
and Deacons precentors. The union of Pastors, Deacons, and 
Elders forms a consistory.” 

Of course there is no considerable merit in care like this, but 
it is a merit which the author of “ Denis Duval ” is not popularly 
credited with, and therefore it may as well be set down to him. 
Besides, it may serve as an example to fledgling geniuses of 
what he thought necessary to the perfection of his work. 

But the chief interest of these notes and memoranda lies in 
the outlook they give us upon the conduct of the story. It is 
not desirable to print them all; indeed to do so would be to 
copy a long list of mere references to books, magazines, and 
journals, where such byway bits of illustration are to be found 
as'lit Mr. Thackeray's mind to so vivid an insight into manners 
and character. Still, we are anxious to give the reader as 
complete an idea of the story as we can. 

First, here is a characteristic letter, in which Mr. Thackeray 
sketches his plot for the information of his publisher:— 

“My dear S-,—I was born in the year 1764 , at Win- 

chelsea, where my father was a grocer and derk of the church. 
Everybody in the place was a good deal connected with smuggling. 

“There used to come to our house a very noble French gentle¬ 
man, called the Count de la Motte, and with him a German, 
the Baron de LUtterloh. My father used to take packages 
to Ostend and Calais for these two gentlemen, and perhaps I 
went to Paris once and saw the French queen. 
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" The squire of our town was Squire Wf.ston of the Priory, 
who, with his brother, kept one of the genteelest houses in the 
country. He was churchwarden of our church, and much re¬ 
spected. Yes, but if you read the Annual Register of 1781 , you 
will find that on the 13 th July the sheriffs attended at the Tower 
OF London to receive custody of a De la Motte, a prisoner 
charged with high treason. The fact is, this Alsatian nobleman 
being in difficulties in his own country (where he had commanded 
the Regiment Soubise), came to London, and under *|iretence 
of sending prints to France and Ostend, supplied the French 
Ministers with accounts of the movements of the English fleets 
and troops. His go-between was Liitterloh, a Brunswicker, 
who had been a crimping-agent, then a servant, who was a spy 
of France and Mr. Franklin, and who turned King’s evidence on 
La Molte, and hanged him, 

“ This Lutterloh, who had been a crimping-agent for German 
troops during the American war, then a servant in London during 
the Gordon riots, then an agent for a spy, then a spy over a spy, 
I suspect to have been a consummate scoundrel, and doubly 
odious from speaking English with a German accent. 

“What if he wanted to marry that charming girl, who 
lived with Mr. Weston at Winchclsca? Ila! I see a mystery 
here, 

“ What if this scoundrel, going to receive his pay from the 
English Admiral, with whom he was in communication at Ports¬ 
mouth, happened to go on board the ‘ Royal George' the day 
she went down ? 

“As for George and Joseph Weston, of the Priory, I am sorry 
to say they were rascals too. They were tried for robbing the 
Bristol mail in 1780 ; and being acquitted for want of evidence 
w ere tried immediately after on another indictment for forgery— 
Joseph was acquitted, but George was capitally convicted. But 
this did not help poor Joseph. Before their trials, they and some 
others broke out of Newgate, and Joseph fired at, and wounded, 
a porter who tried to stop him, on Snow Hill. For this he was 
tried and found guilty on the Black Act, and hung along with 
his brother 

“ Now, if I was an innocent participator in De la Motte's 
treasons, and the Westons’ forgeries and robberies, what pretty 
scrapes 1 must have been 111 ! 

“I married the young woman, whom the brutal Lutterloh 
would have had f(5r himself, and lived happy ever after.” 

Here, it will be seen, the general idea is very roughly sketched, 
and the sketch was not in all its parts carried out. Another 
letter, never sent to its destination, gives a somewhat later account 
of Denis :— 
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My grandfather’s name was Duval; he was a barber and 
perruquier by trade, and elder of the French Protestant church 
at Winchelsea. I was sent to board with his correspondent, a 
Methodist grocer, at Rye. 

‘' These two kept a fishing-boat, but the fish they caught was 
many and many a barrel of Nantz brandy, which we landed— 
never mind where—at a place to us well known. In the inno¬ 
cence of my heart, I—a child—got leave to go out fishing. We 
used to go out at night and meet ships from the French coast. 

' I learned to scuttle a marlinspike, 
reef a lee-scupper, 
keelhaul a bowsprit* 

as well as the best of them. How well I remember the jabbering 
of the Frenchmen the first night as they handed the kegs over to 
us ! One night we were fired into by His Majesty’s revenue cutter 
' Lynx.’ 1 asked what those balls were fizzing in the water, &c. 

" 1 wouldn't go on with the smuggling ; being converted by 
Mr. Wesley, who came to preach to us at Rye—but that is 
neither here nor there. ..." 

In these letters neither "my mother” nor the Count de 
Saverne and his unhappy wife appear ; while Agnes exists only 
as "that charming girl.” Count de la Mottc, the Baron de 
Liitterloh, and the Westons, seem to have figured foremost in 
the author’s mind : they are historical characters. In the first 
letter, we are referred to the Annua/ Register for the story of 
De la Motte and Liittcrloh : and this is what we read there:— 

“ January 5, 1781.—A gentleman was taken into custody for 
treasonable practices, named Henry Francis de la Motte, which 
he bore with the title of Baron annexed to it. He has resided in 
Bond Street, at a Mr. Otley's, a woollen draper, for some time. 

" When he was going upstairs at the Secretary of State’s office, 
in Cleveland Row, he dropped several papers on the staircase, 
which were immediately discovered by the messenger, and 
carried in with him to Lord Hillsborough. After his examination, 
he was committed a close prisoner for high treason to the Tower. 
The papers taken from him are reported to be of the highest 
importance. Among them arc particular lists of every ship of 
force in any of our yards and clocks, &c. &c. 

"I11 consequence of the above papers being found, Henry 
Liitterloh, Esquire, of Wickham, near Portsmouth, was after¬ 
wards apprehended and brought to town. The messengers 
found Mr. Lutterloh ready booted to go a hunting. When he 
understood their business, he did not discover the least embarrass¬ 
ment, but delivered his keys with the utmost readiness. . . . Mr. 
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Liitterloh is a German, and had lately taken a house at Wiclcham, 
within a few miles of Portsmouth; and as he kept a pack of 
hounds, and was considered as a good companion, he was well 
received by the gentlemen in the neighbouibood. 

0 July 14, 1781.—Mr. Liitterloh’s testimony was of so serious 
a nature, that the court seemed in a state of astonishment during 
the whole of his long examination. He said that he embarked 
in a plot with the prisoner in the year 1778, to furnish the French 
Court with secret intelligence of the Navy ; for which, atJirst, he 
received, only eight guineas a month ; the importance of his 
information appeared, however, so clear to the prisoner, that he 
shortly after allowed him fifty guineas a month, besides many 
valuable gifts ; that, upon any emergency, he came post to town 
to Monsieur de la Motte, but common occurrences relative to 
their treaty, he sent by the post. He identified the papers found 
in his garden, and the seals, he said, were Monsieur de la Motte’s, 
and well known in P'rance. He had been to Paris by direction 
of the prisoner, and was closeted with Monsieur Sartine, the 
Prench Minister. Pie had formed a plan for capturing Governor 
Johnstone’s squadron, for which he demanded 8000 guineas, 
and a third share of the ships, to be divided amongst the prisoner, 
himself, and his friend in a certain office, but the French Court 
would not agree to yielding more than an eighth share of the 
squadron. After agreeing to enable the French to take the 
commodore, he went to Sir Hugh Falliser, and offered a plan to 
take the Prench, and to defeat his original project with which he 
had furnished the Prench Court. 

“The trial lasted for thirteen hours, when the jury, after a 
short deliberation, pronounced the prisoner guilty, when sentence 
was immediately passed upon him ; the prisoner received the 
awful doom (he was condemned to be hanged, drawn, and 
quartered) with great composure, but inveighed against Mr. 
Liitterloh in warm terms. . . . His behaviour throughout the 
whole of this trying scene exhibited a combination of manliness, 
steadiness, and presence of mind. He appeared at the same 
time polite, condescending, and unaffected, and, we presume, 
could never have stood so firm and collected at so awful a 
moment, if, when he felt himself fully convicted as a traitor to 
the State which gave him protection, he had not, however mis¬ 
takenly, felt a conscious innocence within his own breast that 
he had devoted his life to the service of his country. 

| !*#•••• 

"M. de la Motte was about five feet ten inches in height, 
fifty years of age, and of a comely countenance ; his deportment 
was exceedingly genteel, and his eye was expressive of strong 
penetration. He wore a white cloth coat, and a linen waistcoat 
worked in tambour ."—Annual Register vob xxiv. p, 184. 
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It is not improbable that from this narrative of a trial for high 
treason in 1781 the whole story radiated. These are the very 
men whom we have seen in Thackeray's pages ; and it is a fine 
test of his insight and power to compare them as they he em¬ 
balmed in the Annual Register , and as they breathe again in 
“Denis Duval."* The part they were to have played in the 
story is already intelligible, all but the way in which they were 
to have confused the lives of Denis and his love. “ ‘ At least, 
Duval,' De la Motte said to me when I shook hands with him 
and with all my heart forgave him, ( mad and reckless as I have 
been and fatal to all whom I loved, I have never allowed the 
child to want, and have supported her in comfort when I myself 
was almost without a meal.'" What was the injury which Denis 
forgave with all his heart ? Fatal to all whom he loved, there 
are evidences that De la Motte was to have urged Lutterloh’s 
pretensions to Agnes : whose story at this period we find inscribed 
in the note-book in one word—“Hcnriette Iphigenia." For 
Agnes was christened Iienriette originally, and Denis was called 
Blaise. 

As for Monsieur Liitterloh, “ that consummate scoundrel, and 
doubly odious from speaking English with a German accent"— 
having hanged De la Motte, while confessing that he had made 
a solemn engagement with him never to betray each other, and 
then immediately laying a wager that De la Motte would be 
hanged, having broken open a secretaire, and distinguished 
himself in various other ways—he seems to have gone to Win- 
chelsea, where it was easy for him to threaten or cajole the 
Westons into trying to force Agnes into his arms. She was 
living with these people, and we know how they discountenanced 
her faithful affection for Denis. Overwrought by the impor¬ 
tunities of Liitterloh and the Westons, she escaped to Doctor 

* Among the notes there is a little chronological table of events as 
they occur— 

“ Blaise, bom 1763. 

Henriette de Barr was born in 1766-7. 

Her father went to Corsica, '68. 

Mother fled, *68. 

Father killed at B., ’69- 

Mother died, ’70. 

Blaise turned out, *79. 

Henriette Ifayevla, ’81. 

La Motte's catastrophe, ’82. 

Rodney’s action, '82.*’ 
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Barnard for protection; and soon unexpected help arrived. .The 
De Vioraesnils, her mother’s relations, became suddenly convinced 
of the innocence of the Countess. Perhaps (and when we say 
perhaps, we repeat such hints of his plans as Mr. Thackeray 
uttered in conversation at his fireside) they knew of certain 
heritages to which Agnes would be entitled were her mother 
absolved : at any rate, they had reasons of their own for claim¬ 
ing her at this opportune moment—as they did. Agrrtjgs takes 
Doctor Barnard's advice and goes off to these prosperous rela¬ 
tions, who, having neglected her so long, desire her so much. 
Perhaps Denis was thinking of the sad hour when he came 
home, long years afterwards, to find his sweetheart gone, when 
he wrote.—“O Agnes, Agnes! how the years roll away! 
What strange events have befallen us ; what passionate griefs 
have we had to suffer ; what a merciful Heaven has protected 
us, since that day when your father knelt over the little cot in 
which his child lay sleeping ! ” 

At the time she goes home to France, Denis is far away 
fighting on board the 44 Arethusa,” under his old captain, Sir 
Richard Pearson, who commanded the “ Serapis” in the action 
with Paul Jones. Denis was wounded early in this fight, in 
which Pearson had to strike his own colours, almost every man 
on board being killed or hurt. Of Pearson’s career, which 
Denis must have followed in after days, there is more than one 
memorandum in Mr. Thackeray's note-book:— 

“ * Serapis,’ R. Pearson. * Beatson’s Memoirs.* 

Gentleman's Magazine, 49, pp. 484. Account of action with 
Paul Jones, 1779. 

‘ ‘ Gentleman's Magazine , 502, pp. 84. Pearson knighted, 1780. 

4 4 Commanded the * Arethusa ’ off Ushant, ) 4 Field of Mars, ’ 
1781, in Kempenfeldt's action. j art. Ushant.” 

And then follows the question— 

44 Qy. How did Pearson get away from Paul Jones?” 

But before that is answered we will quote the “story of the 
disaster" as Sir Richard tells it, 44 in words nobler than any I 
could supply;” and, indeed, Mr. Thackeray seems to have 
thought much of the letter to the Admiralty Office, and to have 
found Pearson's character in it. 

After some preliminary fighting— 
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“ We dropt alongside of each other, head and stern, when the 
fluke of our spare anchor hooking his quarter, we became so 
close, fore and aft, that the muzzles of our guns touched each 
other’s sides. In this position we engaged from half-past eight 
till half-past ten ; during which time, from the great quantity 
and variety of combustible matter which they threw in upon our 
decks, chains, and, in short, every part of the ship, we were on 
fire no less than ten or twelve times in different parts of the ship, 
and it was with the greatest difficulty and exertion imaginable 
at times, that we were able to get it extinguished. At the same 
time the largest of the two frigates kept sailing round us the 
whole action and raking us fore and aft, by which means she 
killed or wounded almost every man on the quarter and main 
decks. 

“ About half-past nine, a cartridge of powder was set on fire, 
which, running from cartridge to cartridge all the way aft, blew 
up the whole of the people and officers that were quartered abaft 
the mainmast. ... At ten o’clock they called for quarter from 
the ship alongside ; hearing this, I called for the boarders and 
ordered them to board her, which they did ; but the moment 
they were on board her they discovered a superior number laying 
under cover with pikes in their hands ready to receive them ; our 
people retreated instantly into our own ship, and returned to 
their guns till past ten, when the frigate coming across our stern 
and pouring her broadside into us again, without our being able 
to bring a gun to bear on her, I found it in vain, and, in short, 
impracticable, from the situation we were in, to stand out any 
longer with the least prospect of success. I therefore sti uck. 
Our mainmast at the same time went by the board. . . . 

‘ ‘ I am extremely sorry for the misfortune that has happened 
—that of losing His Majesty’s ship I had the honour to com¬ 
mand ; but at the same time, X flatter myself with the hopes 
that their Lordships will be convinced that she has not been 
given away, but that on the contrary every exertion has been 
used to defend her. * 

1 

The "Serapis” and the '‘Countess of Scarborough," after 
drifting about in the North Sea, were brought into the Texel by 
Paul Jones; when Sir Joseph Yorke, our ambassador at the 
Hague, memorialised their High Mightinesses the Statcs-General 
of the Low Countries, requesting that these prizes might be 
given up. Their High Mightinesses refused to interfere. 

Of course the fate of the ‘ ‘ Serapis ” was Denis’s fate; and the 
question also is, how did he get away from Paul Jones? A 
note written immediately after the query suggests a hairbreadth 
escape for him after a double imprisonment. 
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" Some sailors are lately arrived from Amsterdam on board the 
* Laetitia/ Captain March. They were taken out of the hold 
of a Dutch East Indiaman by the captain of the 'Kingston' 
privateer, who having lost some of his people, gained some in¬ 
formation of their fate from a music-girl, and had spirit enough 
to board the snip and search her. The poor wretches were all 
chained down in the hold, and but for this would have been 
carried to perpetual slavery.” — Gentleman's Magazine, 50, 
pp. 101. ^ 

Do we see how truth and fiction were to have been married 
here? Suppose that Denis Duval, escaping from one imprison¬ 
ment in Holland, fell into the snares of Dutch East Jndiamen, 
or was kidnapped with the men of the “ Kingston” privateer t 
Denis chained down in the hold, thinking one moment of Agnes 
and the garden wall which alone was too much to separate 
them, and at the next moment of how he was now to be carried 
to perpetual slavery, beyond hope. And then the music-girl; 
and the cheer of the " Kingston's” men as they burst into the 
hold and set the prisoners free. It is easy to imagine what those 
chapters would have been like. 

At liberty, Denis was still kept at sea, where he did not rise 
to the heroic in a day, but progressed through all the common¬ 
place duties of a young seaman's life, which we find noted down 
accordingly:— 

*' He must serve two years on board before he can be rated 
midshipman. Such volunteers are mostly put under the care of 
the gunner, who caters for them ; and are permitted to walk the 
quarter-deck and wear the uniform from the beginning. When 
fifteen, and rated midshipmen, they form a mess with the mates. 
When examined for their commissions they are expected to know 
everything relative to navigation and seamanship, are strictly 
examined in the different sailings, working tides, days’ works, 
and double-altitudes—and arc expected to give some account of 
the different methods of finding the longitudes by a time-keeper 
and the lunar observations. In practical seamanship they must 
show how- to conduct a ship from one place to another under 
every disadvantage of wind, tide, &c. After this the candidate 
obtains a certificate from the captain, and his commission when 
he can get iV* 

Another note describes a personage whose acquaintance we 
have missed:— 

“ A seaman of the old school, whose hand was more familiar 
with the tar-brush than with Hadley’s quadrant, who had peeped 
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into the mysteries of navigation as laid down by J. Hamilton 
Moore, and who acquired an idea of the rattletraps and rigging 
of a ship through the famous illustrations which adorn the pages 
of Darcy Lever.” 

Denis was a seaman in stirring times. “The year of which 
we treat," says the Annual Register for 1779, “ presented the 
most awful appearance of public affairs which perhaps this 
country had beheld for many ages ;" and Duval had part in 
more than one of the startling events which succeeded each 
other so rapidly in the wars with France and America and 
Spain. He was destined to come into contact w ith Major Andr6, 
whose fate excited extraordinary sympathy at the time: Wash¬ 
ington is said to have shed tears when he signed his death- 
warrant. It was on the 2nd of October 1780 that this young 
officer was executed. A year later, and Denis was to witness 
the trial and execution of one whom he knew better and was 
more deeply interested in, De la Motte. The courage and 
nobleness with which he met his fate moved the sympathy of 
Duval, whom he had injured, as well ns of most of those who 
saw him die. Denis has written concerning him :—“ Except my 
kind namesake, the Captain and Admiral, this was the first gentle¬ 
man I ever met in intimacy, a gentleman with many a stain,— 
nay, crime to reproach him, but not all lost, I hope and pray. 
I own to having a kindly feeling towards that fatal man." 

Lutterloh’s time had not yet come ; but besides that we find 
him disposed of with the “Royal George” in the first-quoted 
letter, an entry in the note-book unites the fate of the bad man 
with that of the good ship.* 

Meanwhile, the memorandum “Rodney’s action, 1782," in¬ 
dicates that Duval was to take part in our victory over the French 
fleet commanded by the Count de Grasse, who was himself 
captured with the “ Ville de Paris " and four other ships. “ De 
Grasse with his suite landed on Southsea Common, Portsmouth. 
They were conducted m carriages to the ' George,’ where a most 
sumptuous dinner had been procured for the Count and his suite, 
by Vice-Admiral Sir Peter Parkcs, who entertained him and his 
officers at his own expense.” Here also was something for Denis 

* Contemporary accounts of the foundering of the “ Royal George” 
represent her crowded with people from the shore. We have seen how 
Ltitterloh was among these, having come on board to receive the price 
of his treason. 
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to see; and in this same autumn came on the trial of the two 
Westons, when Denis was to be the means—unconsciously—of 
bringing his old enemy, Joseph Weston, to punishment. There 
are two notes to this effect. 

“1780-3. Jo. Weston, always savage against Blaise, fires on 
him in Cheapside. 

“ The Black Act is 9 George II., c. 22. The preamble says :— 

1 Whereas several ill-designing and disorderly persons hawe asso¬ 
ciated themselves under the name of Blacks, and entered into 
confederacies to support and assist one another in stealing and 
destroying deer, robbing warrens and fish-ponds.' . . . It then 
goes on to enact that 1 if any person or persons shall w lfully or 
maliciously shoot at any person in any dwelling-house or other 
place, he shall suffer death as in cases of felony without benefit 
of the clergy.’ 

A Joseph Weston was actually found guilty under the Black 
Act, of firing at and wounding a man on Snow Hill, and was 
hanged with his brother. Mr. Thackeray’s note-book refers him 
to “ The Westons in ‘ Session P«apeis ’ 1782, pp. 463, 470, 473 ; ” 
to the Gentleman's Magazine, 1782 ; to “Genuine Memoirs of 
George and Joseph Weston, 1782;” and Notes and Queries, 
Series I., vol. x.* 

The next notes (in order of time) concern a certain very dis¬ 
interested action of Duval's :— 

“ Deal Biots, 1783. 

‘ 1 Deal. —Here has been a great scene of confusion, by a party 
of Colonel Douglas's light dragoons, sixty in number, who 
entered the town in the dead of the night in aid to the excise 
officers, in order to break open the stores and make seizures ; but 
the smugglers, who are never unprepared, having taken the alatm, 
mustered together, and a most desperate battle ensued.” 

Now old Duval, the perruquier, as we know, belonged to the 
great Mackerel party, or smuggling conspiracy, which extended 
all along the coast f and frequent allusion has been made to his 

* These notes also appear in the same connection :— 

*' Horse-Stealers. —One Saunders was committed to Oxford gaol for 
horse-stealing, who appears to have belonged to a gang, part of whom 
stole horses in the north counties, and the other part in the south, and 
about the midland counties they used to meet and exchange:— Gentle¬ 
man's Magazine, 39, 165. 

‘‘1783. Capital Convictions —At the Spiing Assizes, 1783, 119 
prisoners received sentence of death.” 
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secret stores, and to the profits of his so-called faking expedi¬ 
tions. Remembering what has been written of ♦his gentleman, 
we can easily imagine the falsehoods, tears, lying asseverations 
of poverty and innocence which old Duval must have uttered on 
the terrible night when the excise officers visited him. But his 
exclamations were to no purpose, for it is a fact that when Denis 
saw what was going on he burst out with the truth, and though 
he knew it was his own inheritance he was giving up, he led the 
officers right away to the hoards they were seeking. 

His conduct on this occasion Denis has already referred to 
where he says :—“ There were matters connected with this story 
regarding which I could not speak. . . . Now they are secrets 
no more. That old society of smugglers is dissolved long ago : 
nay, I shall have to tell presently how I helped myself to break 
it up.” And therewith all old Duval’s earnings, all Denis's 
fortune that was to be, vanished ; but of course Denis prospered 
in his profession, and had no need of unlawful gains.* 

But very sad times intervened between Denis and prosperity, 
lie was to be taken prisoner by the French, and to fret many 
long years away in one of their arsenals. At last the Revolution 
broke out, and he may have been given up, or—thanks to bis 
foreign tongue and extraction -found means to escape. Perhaps 
he went in search of Agnes, whom we know he never forgot, and 
whose great relations were now in trouble ; for the Revolution 
which freed him was terrible to “aristocrats.” 

This is nearly all the record we have of this part of Denis's 
life, and of the life which Agnes led while she was away from 
him. But perhaps it was at this time *hat Duval saw Marie 
Antoinette ; *f- perhaps he found Agnes, and helped to get her 
away: or had Agnes already escaped to England, and was it 
in the old familiar haunts—Farmer Perreau’s Columbarium , 

* Notices of Sussex smuggling (says the note-book) are to be found 
in vol. x. of -Sussex Archaeological Collections, 69, 94. Reference is 
aFo made to the Gentleman's Magazine , vol. viii. pp. 172, 292. 
t Thefollowing memoranda appear 111 the note-book :— 

‘‘Marie Antoinette was born on the 2nd November 1755, and her 
saint’s day is the F£te; des Mokts. 

“ In the Corsican expedition the Legion de Lorraine was under the 
Baron de Viomesnd. He emigrated at the commencement of the 
Revolution, took an active part in the army of Cond£, and in the 
emigration, returned with Louis XVIII., followed him to Gand, and 
was made marshal and peer of France after ’15. 

“Another Vi. went with Rochambeau to America in 1780.’’ 
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where the pigeons were that Agnes loved ; the Rectory garden 
basking in the autumn evening; the old wall and the pear-tree 
behind it; the plain from whence they could see the French lights 
across the Channel; the little twinkling window in a gable 
of the Priory-house, where the light used, to be popped out at 
nine o’clock—that Denis and Agnes first met after their long 
separation ? 

However that may have been, we conie presently upQjgi a note 
of “ a tailor contracts to supply three superfine suits for j£ii, i is. 
(Gazetteer and Daily Advertiser) \ ” and also of a villa at Becken¬ 
ham, with "four parlours, eight bed-rooms, stables, two acres 
of garden, and fourteen acres of meadow, let for £yo a year, " 
which may have been the house the young people first lived in 
after they were married. Later they moved to Fareport, where, 
as we read, the Admiral is weighed along with his own pig. But 
he cannot have given up the service for many years after his 
marriage, for he writes :—" T'other day, when wc took over the 
King of France to Calais (H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence being 
m command), I must needs have a post-chaise from Dover to 
look at that old window in the Priory-house at Winchelsea. I 
went through the old wars, despairs, tragedies. I sighed as 
vehemently after forty years as though the infandi dolores were 
fresh upon me, as though I were the schoolboy trudging back to 
liis task and taking a last look at his dearest joy.” 

"And who, pray, was Agnes?" he writes elsewhere. "To¬ 
day her name is Agnes Duval, and she sits at her work-table 
hard by. The lot of my life has been changed by knowing her— 
to win such a prize in life's lottery has been given but to very few. 
What I have done—of any worth—has been done by trying to 
deserve her." . . . " Monsieur man fils'' —(this is to his boy) 
—" if ever you marry and have a son, I hope the little chap will 
haw an honest man for a grandfather, and that you will be able 
to say, ‘I loved him,* when the daisies cover me." Once more 
of Agnes he writes:—"When my ink is run out, and my 
little tale is written, and yonder church that is ringing to seven 
o’clock prayers shall toll for a certain D. D., you will please, 
good neighbours, to remember that I never loved any but 
yonder lady, and keep a place by Darby for Joan when her turn 
shall arrive.” 
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FASHNABLE FAX AND POLITE 
ANNYGOATS. 

BY CHARLES YELLOWPLUSH, ESQ. 

No. — Grosvenor Square : io th October. 

( N.B . Hairy Bell.) 

M Y DEAR Y.—Your dellixy in sending me “ My Book ” * 
docs you honour ; for the subjick on which it treats 
cannot, like politix, metafizzix, or other silly sciences, be 
criticized by the common writin crcaturs who do your and other 
Magazines at so much a yard. I am a chap ot a differept sort. 
I have lived with some of the first families in Europe, and I say 
it, without fear of contradistinction, that, since the death of 
George the IV., and Mr. Simpson of Voxall Gardens, there 
dosen’t praps, live a more genlmnly man than myself. As to 
figger, I beat Simpson all to shivers ; and know more of the 
world than the late George. He did things in a handsome style 
enough, but he lived always in one set, and got narrow in his 
notions. How could he be otherwise ? Had he my oppor¬ 
tunities, I say he would have been a better dressed man, a 
better dined man {poor angsy deer, as the French say), and a 
better furnitured man. These qualities an’t got by indolence, 
but by acute hobservation and foring travel, as I have had. 
But a truce to heggotism, and let us proceed with bisniss. 

Skelton’s “Anatomy” (or Skeleton’s, which, I presume, is 
his real name) is a work which has been long wanted in the 
littery world. A reglar slap-up, no-mistake, out-an’-out 
account of the manners and usitches of genteel society, will be 

* My Book; or. The Anatomy of Conduct. By John Henry Skelton. 
London : Si napkin & Marshall. 2837. 
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appreciated in every famly from Ruckly Square to Whitechapel 
Market. Ever since you sent me the volum, I have read it to 
the gals in our hall, who are quite delighted of it, and every 
day grows gentceler and genteeler. So is Jeames, coachman; 
so is Sam and George, and little Halfred, the sugar-loafed 
page I—all 'xcept old Huffy, the fat veezy porter, who sits all 
day in his hall-chair, and never reads a word of anythink but 
that ojus Hage newspaper. “ Huffy, - I often say to him,'“4/ why 
continue to read that blaggerd print ? Want of decency, Huffy, 
becomes no man in your high situation: a genlman without 
morallity, is like a liv’ry-coat without a shoulder-knot." But 
the old-fashioned beast reads on, and don’t care for a syllable 
of what I say. As for the Sat’rist, that's different: I read it 
myself, rcg’lar ; for it’s of uncompromising Raddicle principils, 
and lashes the vices of the arristoxy. But again I am diverging 
from Skeleton. 

What I like about him so pertiklerly is his moddisty. Before 
you come to the book, there is, fust, a Dcddication ; then, a 
Preface; and nex’, a Prolygomeny, The fust is about hisself; 
the second about hisself, too ; and, cuss me! if the Prolygoly- 
gominy an't about hisself again, and his schoolmaster, the Rev. 
John Finlay, late of Streatham Academy. I shall give ‘a few 
extrax from them:— 

"Graceful manners are not intuitive: so he, who, through 
industry or the smiles of fortune, would emulate a polite 
carriage, must be taught not to outrage propriety. Many topics 
herein considered have been discussed, more or less gravely or 
jocosely, according as the subject-matter admitted the varying 
treatment. I would that with propriety much might be 
expunged, but that I felt it is all required from the nature of 
the work. The public is the tribunal to which I appeal: not 
friendship, but public attestation, must affix the signet to ‘ My 
Book’s* approval or condemnation. Sheridan, when manager 
of Drury, was known to say, he had solicited and received the 
patronage of friends, but from the public only had he found 
support. Zo may it be with me I" 

,e There's a sentence for you, Mr. Yorke! * We disputed about 
it for three-quarters of an hour, in the servants’ hall. Miss 
Simkins, my Lady’s feel de chaniber % says it's complete ungra- 
matticle, as so it is. " I would that,” &c., " but that," and so 

* Oliver Yorke was the well-known pseudonym of the editor of 
Fraser* $ Magazine*, 
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forth: wliat can be the earthly meaning of it? "Graceful 
manners,’* says Skeleton, "is not intuitive," No more an’t 
grammar, Skelton; sooner than make a fault in which, I'd 
knife my fish, or malt after my cheese. 

As for "emulating a genteel carriage," not knowing what 
that might mean, we at once asked Jim Coachman ; but neither 
he nor his helpers could help us. Jim thinks it was a baroosh ; 
cook says, a brisky ; Sam, the stable-boy (who, from living chiefly 
among the hqsses and things, has got a sad low way of talking), 
said it was all dicky, and bid us drive on to the nex’ page. 

" For years, when I have observed anything in false taste, I have 
remarked that, when 1 My Book' makes its appearance, such an 
anomaly will be discontinued ; and, instead of an angry reply, 
it has ever been, ‘What! are you writing such a work?' till 
at length, in several societies, ‘ My Book ’ has been referred to 
whenever unc miprise has taken place. As thus : ‘ " My Book " 
is, indeed, wanted;’ or, ‘if "My Book” were here;’ or, ‘We 
shall never be right without “ My Book ;" ’ which led me to take 
minutes of the barbarisms I observed. I now give them to the 
world, from a conviction that a rule of conduct should be studied, 
and impressed upon the mind. Other studies come occasionally 
into play ; but the conduct, the deportment, and the manner 
are ever in view, and should be a pnmary consideration, and by 
no means left to chance (as at present), ‘ whether it be good, or 
whether it be evil.' 

"Most books that have appeared on this vital subject have 
generally been of a trashy nature ; intended, one would imagine 
—if you took the trouble to read them—as advertisements to this 
trade, or for that man, this draper, or that dentist, instead of 
attempting to form the mind, and leaving the judgment to act. 

1 ‘ To Lord Chesterfield other remarks apply : but Doctor 
Johnson has so truly and so wittily characterised, in few words, 
that heartless libertine's advice to his son, that, without danger 
of corrupting the mind, you cannot place his works in the hands 
of youth. 

"It should ever be kept in our recollection, that a graceful 
carriage—a noble bearing, and a generous disposition to sit with 
ease and grace, must be enthroned 1 in the mind's eye’ on every 
virtuous sentunent, , ‘ 

There it is, the carriage again ! But never mind that! to the 
nex sentence it’s nothink: " to sit with ease and grace must be 
enthroned ‘ in the mind’s eye on every virtuous sentiment 1 ** 
Heaven bless your bones, Mr. Skeleton ! where are you driving 
us ? I say, this sentence would puzzle the very Spinx himself 1 
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How can a man sit in his eye? If the late Mr. Finlay, of 
Strcatham Academy, taught John Henry Anatomy Skeleton to 
do this, he’s a very wonderful pupil, and no mistake! as well as 
a finominy in natural history, quite exceeding that of Miss 
Mackavoy. Such peculiar opportunities for hobservation must 
make his remarks really valuable. * 

Well, he observes on every think that is at all observable, and 
can make a gcnTman fit for gen 1'manly society. His bejjyviour 
at dinner and brexfast, at bawls and swarries, at chuch, at vist, 
at skittles, at drivin’ cabs, at gettin’ in an’ out of a carriage, at 
his death and burill—givin , on every one of these subjicks, a 
plenty of cx'lent maxums ; as we shall very soon see. Let’s 
begin about dinner—it's always a pleasant thing to hear talk of. 
Skeleton (who is a slap-up heppycure) says:— 

" Earn the reputation of being a good carver ; it is a weakness 
to pretend superiority to an art in such constant requisition, and 
on which so much enjoyment depends. You must not crowd the> 
plate—send only a moderate quantity, with fat and gravy ; in 
short, whatever you may be carving, serve others as if you were 
helping yourself: this may be done with rapidity, if the carver 
takes pleasure in his province, and endeavours to excel. It is 
cruel and disgusting to send a lump of meat to any one: if at 
the table of a friend, it is offensive ; if at your own, unpardon¬ 
able. No refined appetite can survive it.” 

Taken in general, I say this remark is admiral. I saw an 
instance, only last wick, at our table. There was, first, Sir 
James and my lady, m course, at the head of their own table . 
then there was Lord and Lady Smigsmag right and left of u .y 
lady ; Captain Hupp, of the huzzas (huzza he may be ; but la 
looks, to my thinkin, much more like a bravo); and the Bishop 

* I canot rcfiam from quattin, in a note, the following extract from 
page 8:— 

To be done with propriety, everythin!; must be done quietly. When 
the cards are dealt round do not sort them in all possible haste, and, 
having p«r f afmed it in a most hurried manner, clap your cards on the 
table, looking proudly round, conscious of your own superiority. I 
speak to those in good society,—not to him who, making cards his trade, 
lias his motive' for thus hurrying,—that he may remark the counte¬ 
nances of those with whom he plays—that he may make observations in 
Jus mind's eye , from what passes around, and use those observations to 
suit ulterior cuds." 

This, now, is what I cdl a reg’lar parrylel passidge, and renders quite 
clear Mr. Skcltonses notin of the situation of the mind’i eye.—C has. 
Ylm.su. 
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of Biffeter, with his lady ; Haldermin Snodgrass, and me—that 
is, I waited. 

Well, the haldermin, who was helpin the tuttle, puts on 
Biffeter’s plate a wad of green fat, which might way a pound 
and three-quarters. His ludship goes at it very hearty; but 
not likin to seprate it, tries to swallow the lump at one go. I 
recklect Lady Smigsmag saying gaily, “What, my lord, are 
you goin that whole hog at once? ’ The bishop looked at her, 
rowled his eyes, and tried to spick ; but between the spickin and 
swallcrin, and the green fat, the consquinsies were fatlel He 
sunk back on his chair, his spoon dropt, his face became of a 
blew colour, and dow n he fell as dead as a nit. He recovered, 
10 be sure, nex day ; but not till after a precious deal of blccdin 
and dosin, which Dr. Drencher described for him. 

Tins would never have happened, had not the haldermin given 
him such a plate-full ; and to Skeleton’s maxim let me add mine. 

Dinner was made for eatm, not for talkm : never pay com¬ 
pliments with vour mouth full. 

“ The person carving must bear in mind that a knife is a saw, 
by which means it will never slip ; and should it be blunt, 
or the meat overdone, he wdl succeed neatly and expertly, 
while others are unequal to the task. For my part, I have been 
accustomed to think I could carve any meat, with any knife; 
f iut lately, in France, X have found my mistake—for the meat 
/as so overdone, and the knives so blunt, that the little merit I 
thought I possessed completely failed me. Such was never the 
case with any knife I ever met with in England. 

' 4 Pity that there is not a greater reciprocity in the world ! 
How much would France be benefited by the introduction of 
«>ut cutlery and woollens ; and we by much of its produce ! 

“When the fingt..-glass is placed before you, you must not 
\rink the contents, or even rinse your mouth, and spit it back ; 
although this has been done by some inconsiderate persons. 
Never, in short, do that of which, on reflection, you would 
‘ e ashamed ; for instance, never help yourself to salt with your 
uife—a thing which is not unfrequently done in la belle France 
m the 'perfumed chambers ot the great.’ We all have much 
to unlearn, ere we can learn much that we should. My effort 
is 4 to gather up the tares, and bind them in bundles to destroy 
them,’ and then to 4 gather the wheat into the barn.’ 

“When the rose-water is carried round after dinner, dip 
into it the corner of your napkin lightly ; touch the tips of your 
fingers, and press the napkin on your lips. Forbear plunging 
into the liquid as into a bath.” 
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This, to be sure, would be difiiklt, as well as ungenlmnly; 
and I have something to say on this head, too. 

About them blue water bowls which a re'brought in after 
dinner, and in which the company makes such a bubblin and 
spirtin ; people should be very careful, in usin them, and 
mind how they hire short-sighted servants. Lady Smigsmag 
is a melancholy instance of this. Her ladyship wears two rows 
of false teeth (what the French call a rattler ), and^p, every 
body knows, one of the most absint of women. After dinner 
one day (at her own house), she whips out her teeth, and puts 
them into the blue bowl, as she always did, when the squirtin 
time came. Well, the conversation grew hanimated; and su 
much was Lady Smigsmag interested, that she clean forgot her 
teeth, and wen to bed without them. 

Nex morning was a dreadful disturbance in the house ; 
sumbady had stolen my lady’s teeth out of her mouth l But 
this is a loss which a lady don’t like positively to advertise ; 
so the matter was hushed up, and my lady got a new set from 
Parkison’s. But nobody ever knew who was the thief of the 
teeth. . 

A fortnight after, another dinner was given. Lady Smig- 
smag only kep a butler and one man, and this was a chap 
whom we used to call, professionally, Lazy Jim. He never did 
nothing but when he couldn’t help it; he was as lazy as a 
dormus, and as blind as a howl. If the plate was dirty, Jim 
never touched it until the day it was wanted, and the same 
he did by the glas ; you might go into his pantry, and see 
dozens on ’em with the water (he drenk up all the wind) which 
had been left in ’em since last dinner party. How such things 
could be allowed in a house, I don’t know ; it only showed that 
Smigsmag was an easy master, and that Higgs, the butler, 
didn’t know his bisniss. 

Well, the day kem for the sek’nd party. Lazy Jim’s plate 
was all os dutty as pos’bil, and his whole work to do; he 
cleaned up the plate, the glas, and every think else, as he 
thought, and set out the trays and things on the sideboard. 
11 Law, Jim, you jackass,” cried out the butler, at half-past 
seven, jist as the people was a comen down to dinner; " you’ve 
forgot the washand basins.” 

Jim spun down into his room,—for he’d forgotten ’em, sure 
enough; there they were, however, on his shelf, and full of 
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water; so he brought ’em up, and said ncthink ; but gev 'cm a 
polishin wipe with the tail of his coat. 

Down kem the company to dinner, and set to it like good uns. 
The society was reg’lar distangy (as they say): there was the 
Duke of Haldersgit, Lord and Lady Barbikin, Sir Gregory 
Jewin, and Lady Suky Smithfield, asides a lot of commontators. 
The dinner was removed, and the bubble and squeakers (as 
I call 'em) put down; and all the people began a washin 
themselves, like any think. “Whrrrrr!” went Lady Smig- 
smag ; " Cloocloocloocloophizz !'* says Lady Barbikin; “ Gogglc- 
oggleoggleblrrawaw I ” says Jewin (a very fat g’nTm’n), 
" Blobblobgob ! ” began his Grace of Haldersgit, who has got 
the widest mouth in all the peeridge, when all of a sudden 
he stopped, down went his washand-basin, and he gev such 
a piercing shriek! such a bust of agony as I never saw, 
exccp when the prince sees the ghost in “ Hamlick” : down 
went his basin, and up went his eyes; I really thought he 
was going to vomick ! 

I rushed up to his Grace, squeeging him in the shoulders, and 
patting him on the back. Every body was m alarm ; the duke 
as pale as hashes, grinding his teeth, frowning, and makin the 
most frightful extortions: the ladis were in astarrix; and I 
observed Lazy Jim leaning against the sideboard, and looking 
as white as chock. 

I looked into his Grace’s plate, and, on my honour as a 
gnlmn, among the amins and reasons, there was two rows of 
TEETH ! 

“ Law !—heavens !—what!—your Grace !—is it possible ?" 
said Lady Smigsmag, puttin her hand into the duke's plate. 
“ Dear Duke of Aldersgate ! as I live, they are my lost teeth 1 ” 

Flesh and blud coodn’t stand this, and I bust out laffin, till I 
thought I should split; a footman’s a man, and as impregnable 
as hany other to the ridiklous. / bust, and every body bust 
after me—lords and ladies, duke and butler, and all—every 
body excep Lazy Jim. 

Would you blieve it? He hadn't cleaned out the glasses, and 
the company was a washin themselves in, second-hand water, a 
fortnit old / 

I don’t wish to insinuate that this kind of thing is general; 
only people had better take warnin by nie and Mr. Skeleton, 
and wash theurselves at home. Lazy Jeames was turned off the 
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nex morning, took to drinkin and evil habits, and is now, in 
consquints, a leftenant-general in the Axillary Legend. Let's 
now get on to what Skelton calls his “Derelictions'’—here’s 
some of 'em, and very funny ones they are too. What do you 
think of Number i, by way of a dereliction? 


“ i. A knocker on the door of a lone house in the country. 

“ 2. When on horseback, to be followed by a groon^n a fine 
livery ; or, when in your gig or cab, with a ‘tiger’ so adorned 
by your side. George IV., whose taste was never excelled, if 
ever equalled, always, excepting on state occasions, exhibited 
his retinue in plain liveries—a grey frock being the usual dres" 
of his grooms. 

“4. To elbow people a* you walk is rude. For such uncouth 
beings, perhaps, a good thrashing would be the best monitor; 
only there might be disagreeables attending the correction, in 
the shape of legal functionaries. 

“9. When riding with a companion, be not two or three 
horse-lengths before or behind. 

"10. When walking with one friend, and you encounter an- a 
other, although you may stop and speak, never introduce tire 
strangers, unless each expiesses a wish to that effect. 

“ 13. Be careful to check vulgarities in children ; for instance : 
‘Tom, did you get wet?’—' No; Bob did, but I cut aw r ay.’ 
You should also affectionately rebuke an unbecoming tone and 
manner in children. 

“ 18. To pass a glass, or any drinking vessel, by the brim, or 
to offer a lady a bumper, are things equally in bad taste. 

“ 19. To look from the window to ascertain who has knocked, 
whilst the servant goes to the door, must not be done. 

“26. Humming, drumming, or whistling, we must avoid, as 
disrespectful to our company. 

“ 27. Never whisper in company, nor make confidants of mere 
acquaintance. 

"28. Vulgar abbreviations, such as gent for gentleman, or 
bus for omnibus, &c., must be shunned. 

“29. Make no noise in eating: as, when you masticate with 
the lips unclosed, the action of the jaw is heard. It is equally 
bad in drinking. Gulping loudly is abominable—-it is but habit 
—unrestrained, no more ; but enough to disgust. 

“ 30. To do anything that might be obnoxious to censure, or 
even bear animadversion from eccentricity, you must take care 
not to commit. 
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"31. Be especially cautious not to drink while your plate is 
sent to be replenished. 

“32. A bright light in a dirty lamp * is not to be endured. 

“ 33. The statue of the Achilles in Hyde Park is in bad taste. 
To erect a statue in honour of a hero in a defensive attitude, 
whenTris good sword has carved his renown—Ha, ha, ha !" 

Ha, ha, ha ! isn’t that rcg’lar ridiklous? Not the statute I 
mean, but the dereliction, as Skilly ton calls it. Ha, ha, ha ! 
indeed ! Ztefensive hattitude! He may call that nasty naked 
figger defensive—I say it's /^/Tensive, and no mistake. But 
read the whole bunch of remarx, Mr. Yorke ; a'nt they itch f — 
a'nt they what you may call a perfect gallixy of derelictions? 

Take, for instance, twenty-nine and thutty-one—gulpins, rnas- 
tigatin, and the haction of the jaw ! Why, sich things a'nt 
done, not by the knife-boy, and the skillery-made, who dine m 
the back kitchin after we've done ! And nex appeal to thutty- 
one. Why shouldn't a man drink, when his plate’s taken awajj? 
Js it unnatral ? is it ungen’m’n’ly ? is it unbecomin ? If he’d said 
tiiat a chap shouldn't diink when his glass is taken away, that 
would be areason r and a good one. Now lei s read “ hay teen.” 
Pass a glass by flu brim / Put your thum and lingers, I sposc. 
The very notin makes me all over uncomfrble ; and, in all my 
experience of society, I never saw 110 not a coalheaver do such a 
thing. Xex comes :— 

" The most barbarous modern introduction is the habit of 
wearing the hat in tile 4 salon,’ as now practised even in the 
presence of the ladies. 

“When, in making a morning call, you give your card at the 
door, the servant should be instructed to do his duty, and nor 
stand looking at the name on the card while you ^peak to him.” 

There’s two rule-, for you 1 \V r ho does wear a hat in the salong ? 
Nobody, as I ever saw. And as for Number 40, I can only say, 
on my own part individiwidiwally, and on the part of the per- 
fession, that if e\er Mr. Skelton comes to a house where I am 
the genTm’n to open the door, and instrux me about doing my 
duty, I’ll instruct him about the head, I will. No man should 
instruct other people’s servants. No man should bully or talk 

* “If in the hall, or in your c;»b, this, if seen a second time-, admits 
no excuse : turn away the man." 
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loud to a genTm*n who, from his wery situation, is hincapable 
of defense or reply. I've known this cistim to be carried on by 
low swaggerin fellars in clubbs and privit houses, but never! by 
reel genTm’n. And now for the last maxum, or dereliction:— 

m 

“ The custom of putting the knife in the mouth is so repulsive 
to our feelings as men, is so entirely at variance with the 
manners of gentlemen, that I deem it unnecessary inveigh 
against it here. The very appearance of the act is— 

* A monster of so odious mien, 

That to be hated, needs but to be seen.’ ” 

Oh, heavens! the notion is overpowerin! I once see a 
genTm’n cut lus head off eatin pecz that way. Knife in your 
mouth !—oh !—favvgh !—it makes me all over. Mrs. Cook, do 
have the kindniss to git me a basin ! 


A 

In this abrupt way Mr. Yellowplush’s article concludes. 
The notion conveyed in the last paragraph was too disgusting 
for his delicate spirit, and caused him emotions that are neither 
pleasant to experience nor to describe. 

It maybe objected to his communication, that it contains some 
orthographic eccentricities, and that his acuteness surpasses 
considerably his education. But a gentleman of his rank and 
talent was the exact person fitted to criticise the volume which 
forms the subject of his remarks. We at once saw that only Mr. 
Yellow plush was fit for Mr, Skelton, Mr. Skelton for Mr. Yellow- 
plush. There is a luxury of fashionable observation, a fund of 
apt illustration, an intimacy with the first leaders of the ton, and 
a richness of authentic anecdote, which is not to be found in 
any other writer of any other periodical. He who looketh from 
a tower secs more of the battle than the knights and captains 
engaged in it; and, in like manner, he who stands behind a 
fashionable table knows more of society than the guests who sit 
at the board. It is from this source that our great novel-writers 
have drawn their experience, retailing the truths which they 
learned. 

It is not impossible that Mr. Yellowplush may continue his 
communications, when we shall be able to present the reader 
with the only authentic picture of fashionable life which has been 
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given to the world in our time. All the rest are stolen and 
disfigured copies of that original piece, of which we are proud to 
be in possession. 

After our contributor’s able critique, it is heedless for us to 
extend our remarks upon Mr. Skelton's book. Wc have to 
thank that gentleman for some hours' extraordinary amuse¬ 
ment ; and shall be delighted at any further productions of 
his pen. O-Y. 
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The Argument. —Mr. Yorke having despatched to Mr. Titmarsh, 
in Switzerland, a box of novels (carnage paid), the latter returns 
to Oliver an essay upon the same, mto which he introduces a 
variety of other interesting discourse. He treats of the severity 
of critics ; of his resolution to reform in that matter, and of the 
nature of poets; of Irishmen ; of Harry Lorrequer, and that 
Harry is a sentimental writer ; of Harry’s critics ; of Tom Burke ; 
of Rory O’More ; of the Young Pretender and the Duke of 
Bordeaux; of Irish Repeal and Repeal songs ; concerning one 
of which he addresseth to Rory O’More words of tender reproach. 
He mentioneth other novels found in the box, viz., “ The Miser’s 
Son,’ and “The Burgomaster of Berlin.’ He bestoweth a 
parting benediction on Boz. 

Some few—very few years since, dear sir, in our hot youth, when 
Will the Fourth was king, it was the fashion of many young and 
ardent geniuses who contributed their share of high spirits to the 
columns of this Magazine, to belabour with unmerciful ridicule 
almost all the writers of this country of England, to sneer at 
their scholarship, to question their talents, to shout with fierce 
laughter over their faults historical, poetical, grammatical, and 
sentimental; and thence to leave the reader to deduce our (the 
critic’s) own immense superiority in all the points which we 
questioned in all the world beside. I say our , because the 
undersigned Michael Angelo has handled the tomahawk as well 
as another, and has a scalp or two drying in his lodge. 

Those times, dear Yorke, are past. I found you, on visiting 
London last year, grown fat (pardon me for saying so)—fat and 
peaceful. Your children clambered smiling about your knee. 
You did not disdain to cut bread and butter for them; and, as 
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you poured out their milk and water at supper, I could not but 
see that you, too, had imbibed much of that sweet and whole¬ 
some milk of human kindness, at which in youth wo are ready 
to sneer as a vapid and unprofitable potion ; but whereof as 
manhood advances we are daily more apt to recognise the 
healthful qualities. For of all diets good-humour is the most 
easy of digestion ; if it does not create that mad boisterous flow 
of spirits which greater excitement causes, it has yet a mirth of 
its own, pleasanter, truer, and more lasting than the intoxication 
of sparkling satire ; above all, one rises the next morning without 
fever or headache, and without the dim and frightful conscious¬ 
ness of having broken somebody’s undeserving bones in a frolic, 
while under the satirical frenzy. You are grown mild—we are 
all grown nuld. I saw Morgan Rattler going home with a 
wooden horse for his little son. Men and fathers, we can 
assault men and fathers no more. 

Besides, a truth dawns upon the mature mind, which may 
thus be put by interrogation. Because a critic, deeming A and 
B to be blockheads for whom utter destruction is requisite, 
forthwith sets to work to destroy them, is it clear that the public 
are interested in that work of demolition, and that they admire 
the critic hugely for his pains ? At my present mature age, I am 
inclined to think that the nation does not much care for this 
sort of executivencss ; and that it looks upon the press-Mohawks 
(this is not the least personal) as it did upon the gallant young 
noblemen who used a few years since to break the heads of 
policemen, and paint apothecaries' shops pea-green,-—w ith 
amusement, perhaps, but with anything but respect and liking. 
And as those young noblemen, recognising the justice of public 
opinion, have retired to their estates, which they are now 
occupied peacefully in administering and improving, so have 
the young earls and marquesses of the court of Regina of 
Regent Street calmly subsided into the tillage of the pleasant 
fields of literature, and the cultivation of the fresli green crops 
of good-humoured thought. My little work on the differential 
calculus, for instance, is in a most advanced state ; and you will 
correct me if I break a confidence in saying, that your translation 
of the first hundred and ninety-six chapters of the Mahabharata 
will throw some extraordinary light upon a subject most intensely 
interesting to England, viz., the Sanscrit theosophy. 

This introduction, then, will have prepared you for an 
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exceedingly humane and laudatory notice of the packet of works 
which you were good enough to send me, and which, though 
they doubtless contain a great deal that the critic would , not 
write (from the extreme delicacy of his taste and the vast range 
of his learning), also contain, between ourselves, a great deal 
that the critic could not write if he would ever so: and this is a 
truth which critics arc sometimes apt to forget in their judgments 
of works of fiction. As a rustical boy, hired at twopence per 
week, may fling stones at the blackbirds and drive them off and 
possibly hit one or two, yet if he get into the hedge and begin to 
sing, he will make a wretched business of the music, and Lubin 
and Colin and the dullest swains of the village will laugh 
cgregiously at his folly; so the critic employed to assault the 

poet- But the rest of the simile is obvious, and will be 

apprehended at once by a person of your experience. 

The fact is, that the blackbirds of letters—the harmless, kind 
singing creatures who line the hedge-sides and chirp and twitter 
as nature bade them (they can no more help singing, these 
poets, than a flower can help smelling sweet), have been treated 
much too ruthlessly by the watch-boys of the press, who have a 
love for flinging stones at the little innocents, and pretend that 
it is their duty, and that every wren or sparrow is likely to 
destroy a whole field of wheat, or to turn out a monstrous bird 
of prey. Leave wc these vain sports and savage pastimes of 
youth, and turn we to the benevolent philosophy of maturer age. 

A characteristic of the Irish writers and people, which has not 
been at all appreciated by the English, is, I think, that of extreme 
melancholy. All Irish stories are sad, all humorous Irish songs 
are sad ; there is never a burst of laughter excited by them but, 
as I fancy, tears are near at hand ; and from “ Castle Rackrent" 
downwards, every Hibernian tale that I have read is sure to 
leave a sort of woeful tender impression. Mr. Carleton’s books 
—and he is by far the greatest genius who has written of Irish 
life—are pre-eminently melancholy. Griffin’s best novel, “The 
Collegians," has the same painful character ; and I have always 
been surprised, while the universal English critic has been 
laughing over the stirring stories of '* Harry Lorrequer," that he 
has not recognised the fund of sadness beneath. The most 
jovial song that I know of in the Irish language is “ The Night 
before Larry was stretched; ” but, along with the joviality, you 
always carry the impression of the hanging the next morning. 
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•* The Groves of Blarney ” is the richest nonsense that the world 
has known since the days of Rabelais ; but is it not very pathetic 
nonsense ? The folly is uttered with a sad look, and to the most 
lamentable wailing music : it affects you like the jokes of Lear's 
fool. An Irish landscape conveys the same impression. You 
may walk all Ireland through, and hardly see a cheerful one; 
and whereas at five miles from the spot where this is published 
or read in England, you may be sure to light upon some prospect 
of English natur^ smiling in plenty, rich in comfort, and delight¬ 
fully cheerful, however simple and homely, the finest and richest 
landscape in Ireland always appeared to me to be sad, and the 
people corresponded with the place. But we in England have 
adopted our idea of the Irishman, and, like the pig-imitator's 
audience in the fable {which simile is not to be construed into 
an opinion on the writer’s part that the Irish resemble pigs, but 
simply that the Saxon is dull of comprehension), we will have 
the sham Irishman in preference to the real one, and will laugh 
at the poor wag, whatever his mood may be. The romance- 
writers and dramatists have wronged the Irish cruelly (and so 
lias every Saxon among them, the O'ConnoHites will say) in 
misrepresenting them as they have done. What a number of 
false accounts, for instance, did poor Poiver give to English 
playgoers, about Ireland ! He led Cockneys to suppose that all 
that Irish gaiety was natural and constant; that Paddy was in a 
perpetual whirl of high spirits and whisky ; for ever screeching 
and whooping mad songs and wild jokes; a being entirely 
devoid of artifice and calculation : it is only after an Englishman 
has seen the country that he learns bow false these jokes are ; 
how sad these high spirits, and how cunning and fitful that 
exuberant joviality, which we have been made to fancy are the 
Irishman’s everyday state of mind. There is, for example, the 
famous Sir Lucius O’Trigger of Sheridan, at whose humours we 
all laugh delightfully. He is the most real character, in all 
that strange company of profligates and swindlers who people 
Sheridan’s plays, and I think the most profoundly dismal of all. 
The poor Irish knight’s jokes are only on the surface. He is a 
hypocrite all through the comedy, and his fun no more real 
than his Irish estate. He makes others laugh, but he does not 
laugh himself, as Falstaff does, and Sydney Smith, and a few 
other hearty humourists of the British sort. 

So when he reads in the ' ‘ Opinions of the Press ” how the 
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provincial journalists are affected with Mr. Lever's books ; how 
the Doncaster A rgus declares, “We have literally roared with 
laughter over the last number of ‘ Our Mess ‘ ” or the Manx 
Mercury vows it has ‘ ‘ absolutely burst with cachinnation ’’ over 
the faccticc of friend Harry Lorrequer; or the Bungay Beacon 
has been obliged to call in two printer's devils to hold the 
editorial sides while perusing “Charles O’Malley’s" funny 
stories ; let the reader be assured that he has fallen ufton critical 
opinions not worth the having. It is impossible to yell with 
laughter through thirty-two pages. Laughter, to be worth 
having, can only come by fits and now and then. The nvm 
body of your laughter-inspiring book must be calm ; and if we 
may be allowed to give an opinion about Lorrequer after all 
that has been said for and against him, after the characteristics of 
boundless merriment which the English critic has found in him, 
and the abuse which the Irish writers have hurled at him for 
presenting degrading pictures of the national character, it would 
be to enter a calm protest against both opinions, and say that 
the author's characteristic is not humour, but sentiment,—neither 
more nor less than sentiment, in spite of all the rollicking and 
bawling, and the songs of Micky Free, and the horse-racing, 
and punch-making, and charging, and steeplechasing—the 
quality of the Lorrequer stories seems to me to be extreme 
delicacy, sweetness, and kindliness of heart. The spirits are 
for the most part artificial, the fond is sadness, as appears to me 
to be that of most Irish writing and people. 

Certain Irish critics will rise up in arms against this dictum, 
and will fall foul of the author of the paradox and of the subject 
of these present remarks too. For while we have been almost 
universal in our praise of Lorrequer in England, no man has 
been more fiercely buffeted in his own country, Mr. O’Connell 
himself taking the lead to attack this kindly and gentle writer, 
and thundering out abuse at him from his cathedra in the Corn 
Exchange. A strange occupation this for a statesman ! Fancy 
Sir Robert Peel taking occasion to bring ‘ ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit" 
before thf House of Commons ; or the American President 
rapping “Sam Slick" over the knuckles in the thirty-fourth 
column of his speech ; or Lord Brougham attacking Mr. Albert 
Smith in. the Privy Council! 

The great Corn Exchange critic says that Lorrequer has sent 
abroad an unjust opinion of the Irish character, which he (the 
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Com Exchange critic) is upholding by words and example. On 
this signal the Irish Liberal journals fall foul of poor Harry with 
a ferocity which few can appreciate in this country, where the 
labours of our Hibernian brethren of the press are little read. 
But you would fancy from the Nation that the man is a stark 
traitor and incendiary; that he has written a libel against 
Ireland such as merits cord and fire ! O patriotic critic ! what 
Brutus-like sacrifices will the literary man not commit l what a 
noble professional independence he has! how free from envy 
he is ! how pleased with his neighbour’s success ! and yet how 
ready (on public grounds—of course, only on public grounds) to 
attack his nearest friend and closest acquaintance! Although 
he knows that the success of one man of letters is the success of 
all, that with every man who rises a score of others rise too, that 
to make what has hitherto been a struggling and uncertain 
calling an assured and respectable one, it is necessary that some 
should succeed greatly, and that every man who lives by his pen 
should, therefore, back the efforts and applaud the advancement 
of his brother; yet the virtues of professional literature are so 
obstinately republican, that it will acknowledge no honours, 
help no friend, have all on a level; and so the Irish press is 
at present martyrising the most successful member of its body. 
His books appeared ; they were very pleasant; Tory and 
Liberal applauded alike the good-humoured and kind-hearted 
writer, who quarrelled with none, and amused all. But his 
publishers sold twenty thousand of his books. He was a 
monster from that moment, a doomed man ; if a man can die 
of articles, Harry Lorrequcr ought to have yielded up the ghost 
long ago. 

Lorrequer’s military propensities have been objected to 
strongly by his squeamish Hibernian brethren. I freely confess, 
for my part, that there is a great deal too much fighting in the 
Lorrequerian romances for my taste, an endless clashing of 
sabres, unbounded alarums, “chambers" let off (as in the old 
Shakspeare stage-directions), the warriors drive one another on 
and off the stage, until the quiet citizen is puzzled by their 
interminable evolutions, and gets a headache with the smell of 
the powder. But is Lorrequer the only man in Ireland who is 
fond of military spectacles? Why do ten thousand people go to 
the Phaymx Park twice a week ? Why does the Nation news¬ 
paper publish those edifying and Christian war-songs? And 
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who is it that prates about the Irish at Waterloo, and the Irish 
at Fontenoy, and the Irish at Seringapatam, and the Irish at 
Timbuctoo ? If Mr. O’Connell, like a wise rhetorician, chooses, 
and very properly, to flatter the national military passion, why 
should not Harry Lorrequer? There is bad blood, bitter, brutal, 
unchristian hatred in every line of every single ballad of the 
Nation ; there is none in the harmless war-pageants pf honest 
Harry Lorrequer. And as for the Irish brigade, has not Mr. 
O’Connell bragged more about that than any other author of 
fiction in or out of his country ? 

The persons who take exception to numerous hunting and 
steeple-chasing descriptions which abound in these volumes 
have, perhaps, some reason on their side. Those quiet people 
who have never leaped across anything wider than a gutter in 
Pall Mall, or have learned the chivalric art in Mr. Fozard’s 
riding-school, are not apt to be extremely interested in hunting 
stories, and may find themselves morally thrown out in the 
midst of a long fox-chase, which gallops through ever so many 
pages of close type. But these descriptions are not written for 
such. Go and ask a '* fast man” at college what he thinks of 
them. Go dine at Lord Cardigan’s mess-table, and as the 
black bottle passes round ask the young cornets and captains 
whether they have read the last number of “Tom Burke,” and 
you will see what the answer will be. At this minute those pink- 
bound volumes are to be found in every garrison, in every one 
of the towns, colonies, islands, continents, isthmuses, and pro¬ 
montories, where Her Majesty’s flag floats ; they are the pleasure 
of country folk, high and low ; they are not scientific treatises, 
certainly, but are they intended as such? They arc not, per¬ 
haps, taken in by Dissenting clergymen and doctors of divinity 
(though for my part I have seen, in the hall of a certain college 
of Dublin, a score of the latter, in gowns and bands, crowding 
round Harry Lorrequer and listening to his talk with all their 
might), but does the author aim especially at instructing their 
reverences ? No. Though this is a favourite method with many 
critics—viz , to find fault with a book for w'hat it does not give, 
as thus :—“ Lady Smigsmag’s new novel is amusing, but lament¬ 
ably deficient in geological information.” “Dr. Swishtail’s 
4 Elucidations of the Digamma ’ show much sound scholarship, 
but infer a total absence of humour." And “ Mr. Lever’s tales 
are trashy and worthless, for his facts are not borne out by any 
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authority, and he gives us no information upon the political state 
of Ireland. Oh! our country; our green and beloved, our 
beautiful and oppressed! accursed be the tongue that should 
now speak of aught but thy wrong ; withered the dastard hand 
that should strike upon thy desolate harp another string!" & c. 
&c. &c. 

And now, having taken exception to the pugnacious and 
horseracious parts of the Lorrequer novels (whereof an admir¬ 
able parody appeared some months since in Tait's Magazine ), 
let us proceed to state further characteristics of Lorrequer. His 
stories show no art of construction ; it is the good old plan of 
virtue triumphant at the end of the chapter, vice being woefully 
demolished some few pages previously As Scott's heroes were, 
for the most part, canny, gallant, prudent, modest young North 
Britons, Lorrequer's are gallant young Irishmen, a little more 
dandified and dashing, perhaps, than such heroes as novelists 
create on this side of the water ; wonderfully like each other in 
personal qualities and beauty ; but, withal, modest and scrupu¬ 
lously pure-minded. And there is no reader of Mr. Lever's „ 
tales but must admire the extrerpe, almost womanlike delicacy 
of the author, who, amidst all the wild scenes through which he 
carries his characters, and with all his outbreaks of spirits and fun, 
never writes a sentence that is not entirely pure. Nor is he 
singular in this excellent chastity of thought and expression ; it 
is almost a national virtue with the Irish, as any person will 
acknowledge who has lived any time in their country or society. 

The present hero of the Lorrequcrian cyclus of romances 
resembles the other young gentlemen whose history they record 
in his great admiration for the military profession, in the which, 
after some adventurous half-dozen numbers of civil life, we find 
him launched. Drums, trumpets, blunderbusses, guns, and 
thunder form the subject of the whole set, and are emblazoned 
on the backs of every one of the volumes. The present volume 
is bound in a rich blood-coloured calico, and has a most 
truculent and ferocious look. The illustrations, from the hand 
of the famous Phiz, show to great advantage the merits of that 
dashing designer. He draws a horse admirably, a landscape 
beautifully, a female figure with extreme grace and tenderness; 
but as for his humour, it is stark naught; ay, worse! the 
humorous faces are bad caricatures, without, as I fancy, the 
slightest provocation to laughter. If one were to meet these 
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monsters expanded from two inches to six feet, people would be 
frightened by them, not amused, so cruel are their grimaces 
and unearthly their ugliness. And a study of the admirable 
sketches of Raffet and Chariot would have given the designer a 
better notion of the costume of the soldiery of the Consulate 
than that which he has adopted. Indeed, one could point out 
sundry errors in costume which the author himself has com¬ 
mitted, were the critic inclined to be severely accurate.^nd not 
actuated by that overflowing benevolence which is so delightful 
to fed. 

“Tom Burke of Ours”* is so called because he enters the 
French service at an early age ; but his opening adventures 
occur at the close of the rebellion, before the union of Ireland 
and England, and before the empire of Napoleon. The 
opening chapters are the best because they are the most real. 
The author is more at home in Ireland than in the French camp 
UtL capital, the scenes and landscapes he describes there arc 
much more naturally depicted, and the characters to whom he 
introduces us more striking and lifelike. The novel opens 
gloomily and picturesquely. Old Burke is dying, alone in his 
dismal old tumble-dovvn house, somewhere near the famous 
town of Athlone (who can describe with sufficient desolation the 
ride from that city to Ballinasloc?). Old Burke is dying, and 
this is young Toni’s description of the appearance of an old 
house at home. 

[A long extract is omitted.] 

How Tom Burke further fared—how he escaped the dragoon’s 
sabre and the executioner’s rope—how he became the protigi of 
the facetious Bublileton (a most unnatural character certainly, 
but who is drawn exactly from a great living model)—how 
Captain de Meudon, the French cuirassier, took a liking to the 
lad, and died in a uniform sparkling with crosses (which crosses 
were not yet invented in France), leaving Tom a sum of money, 
and a recommendation to the Ecole Polytechnique (where, by 
the way, students are not admitted with any such recommen¬ 
dations)—litvv Tom escaped to France, and beheld the great 
First Consul, and was tried for the infernal machine affair, and 

'* Our Mess. Edited by Charles Lever (Harry Lorrequer). VqI. ii. 
7 \vu Burke of Ours , vol. i. Dublin . Curry, Jun , & Co. London: Orr. 
Edinburgh : Fraser & Co. 1844. 
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was present at the glorious field of Austerlitz, and made war, 
and blunders, and love—are not all these things written in the 
blood-coloured volume embroidered with blunderbusses afore¬ 
said, and can the reader do better than recreate himself there¬ 
with ? Indeed, as the critic lays down the lively, sparkling, 
stirring volume, and thinks of its tens of thousands of readers ; 
and that it is lying m the little huckster's window at Dunleary, 
and upon the artillery mess-table at Damchun ; and that it is, 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, taken in at Hong-Kong, where 
poor dear Commissioner Lm has gazed, delighted, at the 
picture of " Peeping Tom ; " or that it is to be had at the 
Library, Cape Town, where the Dutch boors and the Hottentot 
princes are longing for the reading of it—the critic, 1 say, con¬ 
sidering the matter merely in a geographical point of view, 
finds himself overcome by an amazing and blushing modesty, 
timidly apologises to the reader for discoursing to him about a 
book which the universal public peruses, and politely takes his 
leave of the writer by wishing him all health and prosperity. 

By the way, one solemn protest ought to be made regarding 
the volume. The monster of the latter part is a certain truculent 
captain (who is very properly done for), and who goes by the 
name of AttUdce Pichot. Why this name above all others? 
Why not Jules Janin, or Alexandre Dumas, or Eug&ne Sue? 
Amddde Pichot is a friend to England in a country where friends 
to England are rare and worth having. Arn£dde Pichot is the 
author ot the excellent life of Charles Edward, the friend of 
Scott, and the editor of the Revue Britannique , in which he 
inserts more translations from Fraser's Magazine than from 
any other periodical produced in this empire. His translations 
of the works of a certain gentleman with a remarkably good 
memory have been quoted by scores of French newspapers; his 
version of other articles (winch, perhaps, modesty forbids the 
present writer to name) has given the French people a most 
exalted idea of English lighter literature ; he is such a friend to 
English literature, that he will not review a late work called "Paris 
and the Parisians," lest France should have a contemptible 
opinion of our tourists; it is a sin and a shame that Harry 
Lorrequer should have slaughtered Am^dde Pichot in this 
wanton and cruel manner. 

And now, having said our little say regarding " Tom Burke,'* 
we come to the work of an equally famous Irish novelist, the 

p 2 
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ingenious, the various author of “ £. S. D.,”* latterly called, 
though we know not for wliat very good reason, “Treasure 
Trove.” + It is true that something concerning a treasure is to 
be discovered at the latter end of the novel, but S. D.,” or 
D.C.L., or what you will, is quite as good a title as another. 
It is the ro < :? smells sweet, and not the name of it,—at least I 
take it is only a publisher who would assert the contrary. For 
instance, everybody quarrels with the title of “Martin Chuzzle- 
vvit," and all that incomprehensible manifesto aboufc^the silver 
spoons and the family plate which followed ; but did we read it 
the less? No. The British public is of that order of gorman- 
disers which would like a cabinet pudding, even though you 
called it hard-dumpling, and is not to be taken in by titles in 
the main. “ £. S. D.” is a good name ; may all persons con¬ 
cerned have plenty of it! 

The present tale of Mr. Lover’s contains more action and 
incident than are to be found in his former works. It is an 
historical romance in due form,—a romance of war, and love, 
and fun, and sentiment, and intrigue, and escape, and rebellion. 
1 have but the dozen first numbers, and the thirteenth of the 
series is to complete the tale ; but the question is, how on earth 
is it to be finished ? It is true the wicked rival has been done 
for—that circumstances look prosperously enough for the hero— 
that he has saved the heroine from a proper number of dangers, 
and made himself agreeable to her father ; all this is very well. 
But the hero's name is Cork cry. Bon Dieu f can the lovely 
Ellen Lynch of Galway, the admired of a Brady, a Bodkin, a 
Marshal Saxe, the affianced of a Kirwan (name equally illustrious, 
as Hardeman’s “Galway” relates)—can Ellen Lynch marry a 
fellow by the name of Corkery ? 1 won’t believe it. It is against 
all the rules of romance. They must both die miserably in No. 
XIII., or young Ned Corkery must be found to be somebody 
else’s son than his father's, the old grocer of Galway. But this 
matter has been settled long ere this ; and if Ellen and Edward 

* ", D .; or, Accottnis of Irish Heirs furnished to the Public 

inouthly. By Samuel Lover. London : Lover & Groombridge. 1843. 

t If the respected critic had read the preface of Mr. Lover's work, ne 
would have j-erccived that £. S. D. is the general name of a series of 
works of which Treasure Trove* is only the first. Those who know 
Ireland must be aware that the title £. S. D. is singularly applicable to 
that country, the quantity of specie there being immense—only a good 
deal of it is yet undiscovered.—O. Y. 
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are married and happy (though, indeed, some people are married 
and unhappy, and some happy and unmarried, for the matter 
of that), if they have taken the matrimonial line, Ellen, I would 
lay a wager, is not Mrs. Corkery.* 

The novel carries us back to the year 1745, when the respected 
Mr. Edward Waverley distinguished himself in the service of his 
late Royal Highness the Pretender, and when men, instead of 
bandying compliments and congees in Belgrave Square, flying 
thither in hack-cabs, with white kid gloves on, and comfortable 
passports in their pockets, turned out on the hillside sword in 
hand and faced Cumberland's thundering dragoons, and saw the 
backs of Johnny Cope’s grenadiers. The contrast between the 
times is not a bad one, in the warriors of Perth and Falkirk 
yonder, with tartan and claymore, and the young French dandies, 
with oiled beards, and huge gold-topped canes, grinning over a 
Jricandeau at Vary’s ! We have seen them, these warriors of the 
latter days—we have seen Belgrave Square—we have seen the 
chivalry of France (in cabs) collected round the Royal door, and 
battling about eightpenny fares at the sacred threshold—we have 
seen the cads shouting, “ This way, my lord! this way, Mounseer! ” 
—we have seen Gunter's cart driving up with orgeat and limonade 
for the faithful warriors of Henri ! He was there—there, in the 
one-pair front, smiling royaliy upon them as they came: and 
there was eau suerde in the dining-room if the stalwart descendants 
of Du Guesclin were athirst. O vanitas l O woeful change of 
times ! The play is played up. Who dies for kings now? If 
Henri was to say to one of those martyrs in white paletots and 
lacquered boots, “ Seigneur comte, coupez-moi cette barbe, que 
vous paraissez tant chtfrir," would the count do it? Ah' do 
not ask! do not let us cut too deep into this dubious fidelity! 
let us have our opinions, but not speak them too loudly. At 
any rate, it was better for Mr. Lover to choose 1740 for a 
romance in place of 1840, which is the sole moral of the above 
sentence. 

The book is written with ability, and inspires great interest. 
The incidents are almost too many. The scene varies too Gften, 
We go from Galway to Hamburg—from Hamburg to Bruges— 
from Bruges, vid London, to Paris—from Paris to Scotland, 
and thence to Ireland, with war’s alarms ringing in the ear the 

* Private to the Editor.—Please to add here in a short note the 
catastrophe of the novel, which I don’t know. 

0 W 
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whole way, and are plunged into sea-fights, and land-fights, and 
shipwrecks, and chases, and conspiracies, without end. Our 
first battle is no less than the battle of Fontenoy, and it is 
described in a lively and a brilliant manner. Voltaire, out of 
that defeat, has managed to make such a compliment to the 
English nation, that a thrashing really becomes a pleasure, and 
Mr. Lover does not neglect a certain little opportunity:— 


“ 4 Dillon ! ’ said Marshal Saxe, * let the whole Irish brigade 
charge ! to you I commend its conduct. Where Dillon’s regi¬ 
ment leads tlie rest will follow. The cavalry has made no 
impression yet; let the Irish brigade show an example ! ’ 

'“It shall be done, Marshal!' said Dillon, touching his hat 
and turning his horse. 

" ' To victory ! ’ cried Saxe emphatically. 

“ ' Or death !' cried Dillon solemnly, kissing the cross of his 
sword, and plunging the rowels in his horse’s side, that swiftly 
he might do his bidding, and that the Irish brigade might first 
have the honour of changing the fortune of the day. 

“ Galloping along the front of their line, where the brigade 
stood impatient for the order to advance, Dillon gave a word 
that made every man clench his teeth, firmly plunge his foot 
deep in the stirrup, and grip his sword for vengeance ; for the 
word that Dillon gave was talismanic as others that have been 
memorable ; he shouted, as he rode along, ' Remember Limerick!' 
and then, wheeling round, and placing himself at the head of 
his own regiment, to whom the honour of leading was given, he 
gave the word to charge; and down swept the whole brigade, 
terrible as a thunderbolt, for the hitherto unbroken column of 
Cumberland was crushed under the fearful charge, the very 
earth trembled beneath that horrible rush of horse. Dillon was 
amongst the first to fall; he received a mortal wound from the 
steady and well-directed fire of the English column, and, as he 
was struck, he knew his presentiment was fulfilled ; but he lived 
long enough to know also he completed his prophecy of a 
glorious charge; plunging his spurs into his fiery horse, he 
jumped into the forest of bayonets, and, laying about him 
gallantly, he saw the English column broken, and fell, fighting, 
amidst a heap of slain. The day was won ; the column could 
no longer resist; but, with the indomitable spirit of Englishmen, 
they’still turned their faces to the foe, and retired without con¬ 
fusion ; they lost the field with honour , and, in the midst of 
defeat, it was some satisfaction to know it was the bold islanders 
oF their own seas who carried the victory against them. It was 
no foreigner before whom they yielded. The thought was bitter 
that they themselves had disbanded a strength so mighty ; l?ut 
they took consolation in a strange land in the thought that it 
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was only their own right arm could deal a blow so heavy. 
Thanks be to God, these unnatural days are past, and the 
unholy laws that made them so are expunged. In little moie 
than sixty years after, and not fifty miles from that very spot, 
Irish valour helped to win victory on the side of England ; for, 
at Waterloo, Erin gave to Albion, not only her fiery columns, 
but her unconquered chieftain. " 


That Irish brigade is the deuce, certainly. When once it 
appears, the consequences are obvious. No mortal can stand 
against it. Why does not some military Hibernian write the 
history of this redoubtable legion? 

There is something touching in these legends of the prowess 
of the exile in his banishment, and no doubt it could be shown 
that where the French did not happen to have the uppermost in 
their contest with the Saxon, it was because their allies were 
engaged elsewhere, and not present in the field to IFtlg ait 
TBealacl), as Mr. Lover writes it, to “clear the way ; ” on which 
subject lie writes a song, which, he says, “at least all Ireland 
will heartily digest," 


“ FAG AN 13EALACH. 

“ Fill the cup, my brothers, 

To pledge a toast, 

Which, beyond all others. 

We prize the most: 

As yet 'tis but a notion 
We dare not name : 

But soon o’er land or ocean 
’Twill fly with fame ! 

Then give the game before us 
One view hoi a, 

Hip! hurrah! in chorus, 

Fag an Bealach ! 


We* our hearts can fling, boys, 
O’er this notion. 

As tlie sea-bird’s wing, boys. 

Dips the ocean. 

Tis too deep for words, boys, , 
The thought wc know — 

So like the ocean bird, boys, 

We touch and go : 

For dangers deep surrounding, 
Our hopes might swallow ; 

So through the tempest bounding, 
Fag an Bcalach ! 
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This thought with glory rife, boj’s, 

Did brooding dwell, 

Till time did give it life, boys. 

To break the shell: 

*Tis in our hearts yet lying, , 

An unfledged thing; 

But soon, an eaglet flying, 

'Twill take the wing ! 

For 'tis no timeling frail, boys— 

No summer swallow— 

*Twill live through winter’s gale, boys, 

Fag an Bealach! "%■ , 

Lawyers may indict us 
By crooked laws, 

Soldieis strive to fright us 
From country’s cause; 

But we will sustain it 
Living—dying— 

Point of law or bay’net 
Still defying! 

Let their parchment rattle— 

Drums are hollow, 

So is lawyers' prattle— 

Fag an Bealach ! 

Better early graves, boys, 

Dark locks gory, 

Than bow the head as slaves, boys, 

When they’re hoary. 

Fight it out we must, boys, 

Hit or miss it; 

Better bite the dust, boys, 

Than to kiss it; 

For dust to dust at last, boys. 

Death will swallow— 

Hark ! the trumpet’s blast, boys. 

Fag an Bealach 1 ” 

,tfurra! clear the course ! Here comes Rory O’More thunder¬ 
ing down with his big alpeen ; his blood is up, and woe to the 
Saxon skull that comes in contact with the terrible fellow's oak- 
stick. He is in a mortal fury, that’s a fact. He talks of dying 
as easy as of supping buttermilk; he rattles out rhymes for 
bayonet and cartouche-box as if they were his ordinary weapons ; 
he is A sea-bird, and then an eagle breaking his shell, and 
previously a huntsman—anything for his country! “Your 
sowl! ” how 1 see the Saxons flying before Rory and his wild 
huntsmen, as the other foul animals did before St. Patrick ! 

It is a good rattling lyric, to be sure. But is it well sung by 
you , O Samuel Lover ? Arc you, too, turning rebel, and shouting 
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out songs of hatred against the Saxon ? You, whose gentle and 
kindly muse never breathed anything but peace and goodwill as 
yet: you whose name did seem to indicate your nature; the 
happy discoverer of the four-leaved shamrock, and of that blessed 
island "where not a tear or aching heart should be found! ” 
Leave the brawling to the politicians and the newspaper ballad- 
mongers. They live by it. You need not. The lies which they 
tell, and the foul hatred which they excite, and the fierce lust of 
blood which they preach,—leave to them 1 Don’t let poets and 
men of genius join in the brutal chorus, and lead on starving 
savages to murder. Or do you, after maturely deliberating the 
matter, mean to say, you think a rebellion a just, feasible, and 
useful thing for your country—the only feasible thing, the 
inevitable slaughter which it would occasion, excusable on 
account of the good it would do? “A song,” say you, ushering 
this incendiary lyric into print, “is the spawn of a poet, and, 
when healthy, a thing of life and feeling that should increase and 
multiply, and become food for the world.” And so, with this 
conviction of the greatness of your calling, and this knowledge 
of the fact that every line you write is food for mankind to profit 
by, you sit down calmly and laboriously in your study in London, 
and string together rhymes for Faug a Bolla, and reasons for 
treason 1 “All Ireland,” forsooth, is “heartily to digest" the 
song. A pretty morsel, truly, for all Ireland—a comfortable 
dinner ! Blood, arsenic, blue-vitriol, prussic acid, to wash down 
pikes, cannon-balls, and red-hot shot! 

Murder is the meaning of this song, or what is it? Let a 
Saxon beseech you to hold your hand before you begin this 
terrible sport. Can you say, on your honour and conscience, 
and after living in England, that you ever met an Englishman 
with a heart in his Saxony-cloth surtout that was not touched 
by the wrongs and miseries of your country? How are these 
frantic denunciations of defiance and hatred, these boasts of 
Strength and hints of murder, received in England? Do the 
English answer you with a hundredth part of the ferocity with 
which you appeal to them ? Do they fling back hatred foe your 
hatred? Do they not forget your anger in regard for your 
misery, and receive your mad curses and outcries with an almost 
curious pitying forbearance ? Now, at least, the wrong is not 
on our side, whatever in former days it may have been. And I 
think a poet shames his great calling, and has no more right to 
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preach this wicked, foolish, worn-out, unchristian doctrine from 
his altar than a priest from his pulpit. No good ever came of 
it. This will never "be food for the world," be sure of that. 
Loving, honest men and women were never made to live upoii 
such accursed meat. Poets least of all should recommend it; 
for are they not priests, too, in their way ? do they not occupy a 
happy neutral ground, apart from the quarrels and hatred of 
the world,—a ground to which they should make all welcome, 
and where there should only be kindness and peace?*. . . 
1 see Rory O'More relents. lie drops his terrific club of 
battle; he will spare the Sassenach this time, and leave him 
whole bones. Betty, take down, the gentleman’s stick, and 
make a fire with it in the kitchen, and we’ll have a roaring 
pot of twankay. 

While discussing the feast, in perfect good-humour and 
benevolence, let us say that the novel of “ Treasure Trove” is 
exceedingly pleasant and lively. It has not been written 
without care, and a great deal of historical reading. Bating the 
abominable F'aug a Bolla, it contains a number of pleasant, 
kindly, and sweet lyrics, such as the author lias the secret of 
inventing, and of singing, and of setting to the most beautiful 
music; and is illustrated by a number of delicate and graceful 
etchings, far better than any bcfoie designed by the author. 

Let us give another of his songs, which, albeit of the military 
sort, has the real, natural, Lover- like feeling about it. — 

“THE SOLDIER 

*' 'Twas glorious day, worth a warr or’s telling. 

Two kings had fought and the fight was done, 

When midst the shout of victoiy swelling, 

A soldier fell on the field he won. 

He thought of kings and of royal quarrels, 

And thought of glory without a smile ; 

For what had lie to do with laurels ,f 
He was only one of the rank and file. 

But Iik pulled out his little cruiskcai , 

And drank to hi-, pretty tolhen : 

‘ Oh ! darung ' ‘ says lie, ‘ when I die 
* You won’t be a widow—for why?— 

Ah! you nevei would have me, w i\ntrnci"iJ 

A raven tress from his bosotn taking, 

That now was stained with h:s life-stream slied ; 

A fervent prayer o’er that ringlet making, 

He blessings sought on the loved one’s head. 
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And visions fair of his native mountains 
Arose, enchanting his fading sight; 

Their emerald valleys and crystalfountains 
Were never shining more green and bright; 

And grasping his little crniskeen , 

He pledged ihe dear island of green ;— 

‘Though far from thy valleys I die, 

Dearest isle, to my heart thou art nigh, 

As though absent 1 never had been.’ 

A tear now fell—for as life was sinking. 

The pride that guarded his manly eye 
Was weaker grown, and his last fond thinking 
Bi ought heaven and home, and his true love nigh. 

But, with the fire of Ins gallant nation. 

He scorned surrender without a blow ! 

He made with death capitulation, 

And with warlike honours he still would go; 

For, draining Ins little cruiskeeu, 

He drank to his cruel colleen, 

To the emerald land of his birth— 

And lifeless he sank to the eai th. 

Brave a sold'er as ever was seen ! ” 

Here is the commencement of another lyric : — 

“ O remember this life is blit dark and brief; 

There are sorrows, and tears, and despair for all. 

And hope and joy are as leaves that fall. 

Then pluck the beauteous and fragrant leaf 
Before the autumn of pam and grief! 

Theie are hopes and smiles with their starry rays,— 

(' press them tenderly to thy heart! 

They will not return when they once depart! 

Kejoice in the radiant and joyous days 

Though the light, though the glee but a moment stays ’ ” 

But these pretty, wild, fantastical lines are not from " Treasure 
Trove.” They come from another volume bound in yellow; 
another monthly tale, from another bard who " lisps in numbers,” 
and has produced a story called “The Miser’s Son.”* 

“The Miser’s Son” (no relation to “The Miser’s Daughter") 
is evidently the work of a very young hand. It, too, is a stirring 
story of love and war; and the Pretender is once more^in the 
field of fiction. The writer aims, too, at sentiment and thought¬ 
fulness, and writes sometimes wisely, sometimes poetically, and 
often (must it be said ?) bombastically and absurdly. But it is 

* The Miser's Son : a Tale. London: Thompson, James Street, 
Gray’s Inn Lane. 
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good to find a writer nowadays (whether it be profitable for him¬ 
self is another question) who takes the trouble to think at all. 
Reflection is not the ordinary quality of novels, whereof it seems 
to be the writer's maxim to give the reader and himself no 
trouble of thinking at all, but rather to lull the mind into a 
genial doze and forgetfulness. For this wholesome and com¬ 
plete vacuity I would recommend-* 

And now we come to "The Burgomaster of Berlin,"j- from 
the German of Willcbald Alexis, which has been admirably 
translated by W. A. G. It is a somewhat hard matter to peruse 
these three great volumes; above all, the commencement is 
difficult. The type is close ; the German names very outlandish 
and hard to pronounce ; the action of the novel rather confused 
and dilatory. But as soon as the reader grows accustomed to 
the names and the style, he will find much to interest him in the 
volumes, and a most curious and careful picture of German life 
in the fifteenth century exhibited to him. German burghers, 
with their quarrels and carouses; German princes, for whom 
the author has a very German respect; German junkers and 
knights gallantly robbing on the highway. The whole of that 
strange, wild, forgotten German life of the middle ages is here 
resuscitated for him with true German industry, and no small 
share of humour. There are proverbs enough in the book to 
stock a dozen High-Dutch Sanchos with wisdom ; and you feel, 
after reading through the volumes, glad to have perused them, 
and not a little glad that the work is done. It is like a heavy 
book of travels; but it carries the reader into quite a new 
country, and familiarises him with new images, personages, 
ideas. 

And now there is but one book left in the box, the smallest 
one, but oh ! how much the best of all. It is the work of the 
master of all the English humourists now alive ; the young man 
who came and took his place calmly at the head of the whole 
tribe, and who has kept it. Think of all we owe Mr. Dickens 
since those half-dozen years, the store of happy hours that he 
has mafic us pass, the kindly and pleasant companions whem he 
has introduced to us ; the harmless laughter, the generous wit, 
the frank, manly, human love which he has taught us to feel 1 

* Here our correspondent’s manuscript is quite illegible. 

1 The Burgomaster of Berlin. From the German of Willcbald 
Alexis. 3 vols. London : Saunders & Otley. 
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Every month of those years has brought us some kind token 
from this delightful genius. His books may have lost in art, 
perhaps, but could we afford to wait ? Since the days when the 
Spectator was produced by a man of kindred mind and temper, 
what books have appeared that have taken so affectionate a hold 
of the English public as these? They have made millions of 
rich and poor happy ; they might have been locked up for nine 
years, doubtless, and pruned here and there^ and improved 
(which I doubt), but where would have been the reader’s benefit 
all this time, while the author was elaborating his performance? 
Would the communion between the writer and the public have 
been what it is now—something continual, confidential, some¬ 
thing like personal affection? I do not know whether these 
stories are written for future ages: many sage critics doubt on 
this head. There are always such conjurers to tell literary 
fortunes; and, to my certain knowledge, Boz, according to 
them, has been sinking regularly these six years. I doubt about 
that mysterious writing for futurity which certain big-wigs pre¬ 
scribe. Snarl has a chance, certainly. His words, which have 
not been read in this age, may be read in future ; but the receipt 
for that sort of writing has never as yet been dearly ascertained. 
Shakspearc did not write for futurity ; he wrote his plays for the 
same purpose which inspires the pen of Alfred Bunn, Esquire; 
viz., to fill his Theatre Royal. And yet we read Shakspeare now. 
Le Sage and Fielding wrote for their public; and though the 
great Doctor Johnson put his peevish protest against the fame 
of the latter, and voted him “a dull dog, sir,—a low fellow,” 
yet somehow Harry Fielding has survived in spite of the critic, 
and Parson Adams is at this minute as real a character, as much 
loved by us as the old Doctor himself. What a noble divine 
power this of genius is, which, passing from the poet into his 
reader’s soul, mingles with it, and there engenders, as it were, 
real creatures, which is as strong as history, which creates beings 
that take their place by nature's own. All that we know of Don 
Quixote or Louis XIV. we got to know in the same way—out of 
a book. I declare I love Sir Roger de Coverley quite a£ much 
as Izaak Walton, and have just as clear a consciousness of the 
looks, voice, habit, and manner of being of the one as of the 
Other. 

And so with regard to this question of futurity; if any 
benevolent being of the present age is imbued with a yearning 
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desire to know what his great-great-grandchild will think of this 
or that author—of Mr. Dickens especially, whose claims to fame 
have raised the question—the only way to settle it is by the 
ordinary historic method. Did not your great-great-granii- 
father love and delight in Don Quixote and Sancho Panza? 
Have they lost their vitality by their age? Don’t they move 
laughter and awaken affection now as three hundred years ago? 
And so with Don Pickwick and Sancho Weller, if thdr gentle 
humours, and kindly wit, and hearty benevolent natures touch 
us and convince us, as it were, now, why should they not exist 
for our children as well as for us, and make the twenty-fifth 
century happy, as they have the nineteenth ? Let Snail console 
himself, then, as to the future. 

As for the “ Christmas Carol,” * or any other book of a like 
nature which the public takes upon itself to criticise, the indi¬ 
vidual critic had quite best hold his peace. One remembers 
what Bonaparte replied to some Austrian critics, of much 
correctness and acumen, who doubted about acknowledging 
the French Republic. I do not mean that the' ‘ Christmas 
Carol" is quite as brilliant or self-evident as the sun at noon¬ 
day; but it is so spread over England by this time, that no 
sceptic, no Fraser's Magazine, —no, not even the godlike and 
ancient Quarterly itself (venerable, Saturnian, big-wigged 
dynasty !) could review it down. " Unhappy people 1 deluded 
race! ” one hears the cauliflowered god exclaim, mournfully 
shaking the powder out of his ambrosial curls, “ What strange 
new folly is this? "What new deity do ye worship? Know ye 
what ye do? Know ye that your new idol hath little Latin and 
less Greek? Know ye that he has never tasted the birch of 
Eton, nor trodden the flags of Carfax, nor paced the academic 
flats of Trumpington ? Know ye that in mathematics, or logics, 
this wretched ignoramus is not fit to hold a candle to a wooden 
spoon ? See ye not how, from describing low humours, he now, 
forsooth, will attempt the sublime? Discern ye not his faults of 
taste, hi";deplorable propensity to write blank verse? Come 
back t« your ancient, venerable, and natural instructors. Leave 
this new, low, and intoxicating draught at which ye rush, and 
let us lead you back to the old wells of classic lore. Come and 

* A Christinas Carol itt Prase; being a Ghost Story of Christmas. 
By Charles Dickens. With Illustrations by John Leech. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1843 . 
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repose with us there. We are your gods; we are the ancient 
oracles, and no mistake. Come listen to us once more, and we 
will sing to you the mystic numbers of As in pr&scnti under the 
arches of the Pons Asinorum.” But the children of the present 
generation hear not ; for they reply, " Rush to the Strand ! and 
purchase five thousand more copies of the * Christmas Carol.’ ’’ 

In fact, one might as well detail the plot of the 44 Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” or 44 Robinson Crusoe,” as recapitulate here the 
adventures of Scrooge the miser, and his Christmas conversion. 
I am not sure that the allegory is a very complete one, and pro¬ 
test, with the classics, against the use of blank verse in prose; 
but here all objections stop. Who can listen to objections re¬ 
garding such a book as this ? It seems to me a national benefit, 
and to every man or woman who reads it a personal kindness. 
The last two people I heard speak of it were women ; neither 
knew the other, or the author, and both said by way of criticism, 
“ God bless him ! ” A Scotch philosopher, who nationally does 
not keep Christmas day, on reading the book, sent out for a 
turkey, and asked two friends to dine—this is a fact! Many 
men were known to sit down after perusing it, and write off 
letters to their friends, not about business, but out of their ful¬ 
ness of heart, and to wish old acquaintances a happy Christmas. 
Had the book appeared a fortnight earlier, ail the prize cattle 
would have been gobbled up in pure love and friendship, Epping 
denuded of sausages, and not a turkey left in Norfolk. His 
Royal Highness's fat stock would have fetched unheard-of 
prices, and Alderman Bannister would have been tired of slaying. 
But there is a Christmas for 1844, too ; the book will be as early 
then as now, and so let speculators look out. 

As for Tiny Tim, there is a certain passage in the book re¬ 
garding that young gentleman, about which a man should 
hardly venture to speak in print or in public, any more than he 
would of any other affections of his private heart. There is not 
a reader in England but that little creature will be a bond of 
union between the author and him ; and he will say of Charles 
Dickens, as the woman just now, 44 God bless him ! * What 
a feeling is this for a writer to be able to inspire, and what a 
reward to reap! 
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GEORGE SAVAGE FTTZ-BOODLE, ESQUIRE, TO THE REVEREND 
LIONEL GASTER, FELLOW AND TUTOR OF SAINT BONIFACE 
COLLEGE, OXON. 

Pall Mall : October 25,1845. 

My dear Lionel, —There is a comfort to think, that however 
other works and masterpieces bearing my humble name have 
been received by the public, namely, with what I cannot but 
think (and future ages will, I have no doubt, pronounce) to be 
unmerited obloquy and inattention, the present article, at least, 
which I address to you through the public prints, will be read 
by everyone of the numerous readers of this Magazine. What 
a quantity of writings by the same hand have you, my dear 
friend, pored over ! How much delicate wit, profound philo¬ 
sophy (lurking hid under harlequin’s black mask and spangled 
jacket, nay, under clown’s white lead and grinning vermilion),— 
how many quiet wells of deep gushing pathos, have you failed 
to remark as you hurried through those modest pages, for which 
the author himself here makes an apology,—not that I quarrel 
with my lot, or rebel against that meanest of all martyrdoms, 
indifference, with which a callous age has visited me—not that 
I complain because 1 am not appreciated by the present century 
—no, no!—he who lives at this time ought to know it better 
than to be vexed by its treatment of him—he who pines because 
Smith or Snooks doesn't appreciate him, has a poor puny vein 
of endurance, and pays those two personages too much honour. 
Pardon, dear Lionel, the egotism of the above little disqui¬ 
sition. If (as undoubtedly is the case) Fitz-Boodle is a grande 
time inconnue, a ginie incoinpris, you cannot say that I com¬ 
plain—I don't push cries of distress like my friend Sir Lytton— 
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if I am' a martyr, who ever saw me out of temper? I lie smiling 
on my rack or gridiron, causing every now and then an emotion 
of pity in the bystanders at my angelic good-humour. I bear 
the kicks of the world with smiling meekness, as Napoleon used 
to say Talleyrand could ; no one could tell from the jolly and 
contented expression of my face, what severe agonies were felt— 
what torturous indignities were inflicted elsewhere. 

I think about my own exceedingly select class of readers with 
a rueful modesty, when I recollect how much more lucky other 
authors are. Here, for instance, I say to myself, looking upon 
the neat, trim, tight, little, handsome book, signed by Joseph 
Bregion and Anne Miller, ‘ ‘ Here is a book whereof the public 
will infallibly purchase thousands. Maidens and matrons will 
read and understand it. Smith will buy it and present it to his 
lady ; Snooks will fully enter into the merit of it, and recom¬ 
mend its perusal to his housekeeper. Nor will it be merely 
enjoyed by these worthy humdrum people, but men of learning 
and genius will find subject of interest and delectation in it. I 
dare say it will find a place m bishops' libraries, or on the book¬ 
shelves of men of science, or on ihe tables of poets and painters ; 
for it is suited to the dullest and the highest intelligence." 
And where is the fool or the man of genius that is insensible to 
the charms of a good dinner ? I myself have been so much 
amused and instructed by the reading of the “ Practical Cook " 
that I have purchased, out of my own pocket, several copies for 
distribution among my friends. Everybody can understand it 
and get benefit by it. You, not the least among the number, 
my reverend and excellent friend; for though your mornings 
are passed in the study of the heathen classics, or over your 
favourite tomes of patristic lore —though of forenoons you 
astonish lecture-rooms with your learning, and choose to awe 
delighted undergraduates,—yet 1 know that an hour comes 
daily when the sage feels that he is a man, when the reverend 
expounder of Austin and Chrysostom forsakes his study table 
for another, which is spread in the common-room, whereon, by 
the cheerful glimmer of wax-tapers, your eye rests complacently 
upon crystal flasks mantling with the red juices of France and 
Portugal, and glittering silver dishes, smoking with viands pre¬ 
pared by your excellent college cook. 

Do you remember the week I once passed at Saint Boniface 
College, honoured to be your guest and that of the society ? I 
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have dined in many countries of Europe and Asia since Men—I 
have feasted with aldermen, and made one at Soyer's house- 
dinners,—I have eaten the produce of Borel’s larder, and drunk 
Clos-Vougeot at the “ Trois Fr&res ”—I have discussed the wine 
of Capri, and know the difference of the flavour of the oysters 
of Foldoodic and the Lucrine Lake—I have examined bouilla¬ 
baisse at Marseilles and pilaff at Constantinople—I have con¬ 
sorted with epicures of all ages and nations,—but I never saw 
men who relished a dinner better than the learnedMellows 
of Saint Boniface ! How Gaster will relish this book ! I thought 
to myself a hundred times as I revelled over the pages of Anne 
Miller and Joseph Bregion. 

I do not believe, however, that those personages, namely, 
Bregion, “formerly cook to Prince Rasumowski" (l knew his 
Highness intimately), “to Prince Nicholas Esterhazy, the 
Russian Ambassador at Paris, 0 &c., and Anne Miller, cook in 
several English families of distinction," are the real authors of 
this excellent and truly “Practical Cook.” A distinguished 
amateur of cookery and almost every other science, a man 
whose erudition is as varied and almost as profound as your 
own, a practical philosopher, who has visited every capital in 
Europe, their victuals noted and their wines surveyed, is, 1 
have reason to think, the real genius under whose presiding 
influence Anne and J oseph have laboured. For instance, of the 
Portuguese and Spanish dishes here described, the invaluable 
collection of Turkish and Indian receipts, the Sicilian and Hun¬ 
garian receipts, it is not probable that Joseph or Anne should 
have bad much personal experience ; whereas it is my firm opi¬ 
nion that the occult editor of the “ Practical Cook ” has tasted 
and tested every one of the two hundred and twenty-three thou¬ 
sand edible and potable formula: contained in the volume. A 
great genius, he has a great appetite and digestion. Such are 
part of the gifts of genius. In my own small way, and at a 
single dinner at Brussels, I remember counting twenty-nine 
dishes of which I partook. By such a process alone, and even 
supposing that he did not work at breakfast or supper, a man 
would get through 10,480 dishes in a year, so that twenty years' 
perseverance (and oh, how richly w’ould that industry be repaid!) 
would carry you through the whole number above specified. 

Such a gormandising encyclopaedia was indeed wanted, 
and is a treasure now that we have it complete. You may feast 
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with afiy nation in the world as you turn over the pages of this 
delightful volume. In default of substantial banquets even 
imaginary ones are pleasant. I have always relished Alnas- 
char’s dinner, off lamb and pistachio-nuts, with the jolly 
Barmecide, and could, with an easy and thankful heart, say 
grace over that light repast. What a fine manly wholesome 
sense of roast and boiled, so to speak, there ls in-the " Iliad ! " 
In my mind I have often and often cut off great collops of the 
smoking beeves under Achilles’s tent, and sat down to a jovial 
scrambling dinner along with Penelope’s suitors at Ithaca. 
What appetites Ariosto’s heroes have, and the reader with them! 
(Tasso’s Armida dinners are rather theatrical in my mind, gilt 
pasteboard cups with nothing in them, wooden pullets and 
pineapples, and so forth.) In Sir Walter Scott, again, there 
reigns a genuine and noble feeling for victuals. Witness King 
James’s cockaleekie, those endless admirable repasts in " Ivan- 
hoe," especially that venison pasty in “Quentin Durward,” of 
the flavour of which I have the most distinct notion, and to 
which I never sit down without appetite, nor quit unsatisfied. 
The very thought of these meals, as, iccalling them one by one, 
I note them down, creates a delightful tickling and longing, and 
makes one quite hungry. 

For these spiritual banquets, of course, all cookery-books are 
good ; but this of the so-called Miller and Bregion is unrivalled. 
I have sent you a copy down to Oxford, and would beg you, 
my dear Lionel, to have it in your dressing-room. If you have 
been taking too many plovers’ eggs, or foie gras patty, for 
breakfast, if you feel yourself a trifle heavy or incommoded 
after a hot luncheon, you naturally mount your cob, take a 
gentle breathing for a couple of hours on the Blenheim or Bagiev 
Road, and return to dress for dinner at the last minute ; still 
feeling that you have not got your appetite quite back, and, in 
spite of the exercise, that you are not altogether up to the good 
things of the fellows’ table. In this case (which may often 
occur), take my advice. Instead of riding for two hours, curtail 
your exercise, and only trot for an hour and forty nlfhutes. 
Spend these twenty minutes in your easy-chair over the “ Prac¬ 
tical Cook.” Begin almost at any page. After the first few 
paragraphs the languor and heaviness begin to disappear. The 
idea of dining, which was quite disagreeable to you half-an-hour 
since, begins to be no longer repulsive—a new interest springs 
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up in your breast for things edible—fancy awakens the dormant 
appetite, which the coarse remedy of a jolt on horseback had 
failed to rouse, and, as the second bell rings, you hasten down 
to Hall with eagerness, for you know and feel that you 1 hre 
hungry. For some time I had the bonk by my bedside, and 
used to read it of nights ; but this is most dangerous. Twice I 
was obliged to get up and dress myself at two o'clock in the 
morning, and go out to hunt for some supper. 

As you begin at the preface of the book it charms yott with its 
philosophical tone:— 

"Far are we from saying that a dinner should not be a subject 
of morning or mid-day meditation or of luxurious desire; but in 
the present advanced state of civilisation, and of medical and 
chemical knowledge, something more than kneading, baking, 
stewing, and boiling are necessary in any nation pretending to 
civilisation. The metropolis of England exceeds Paris in extent 
and population : it commands a greater supply of all articles of 
consumption, and contains a greater number and variety of 
markets, which are better supplied. We greatly surpass the 
French in mutton, we produce better beef, lamb, and pork, and 
are immeasurably superior both in the quantity and quality of 
our fish, our venison, and our game, yet we cannot compare, as 
a nation, with the higher, the middle, or the lower classes in 
France, in the science of preparing our daily food. The only 
articles of food in the quality of which the French surpass us are 
veal and fowl, but such is the skill and science of their cooks, 
that with worse mutton, worse beef, and worse lamb than ours, 
they jproduce better chops, cutlets, steaks, and better made- 
dishes of every nature and kind whatsoever. In fricassees, 
ragouts, salmis, quenelles, purges, filets, and more especially in 
the dressing of vegetables, our neighbours surpass us, and we 
see no good reason why we should not imitate them in a matter 
in which they are so perfect, or why their more luxurious, more 
varied, more palatable, and more dainty cookery should not be 
introduced among the higher and middle classes to more general 
notice," 

No Joseph Bregion, though Rasumowski’s ckef; no Anne 
Millerf though cook to ever so many English families of dis¬ 
tinction, cou^d write like this. No, no. This is not merely 
a practical cook, but a practical philosopher, whose pen we 
think we recognise, and who wishes to reconcile ourselves and 
our Gallic neighbours by the noble means of a good dinner. 
There is no blinking the matter here; no foolish vainglory and 
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vapouring contempt of Frenchmen, such as some Britons are 
wont to indulge in, such as all Frenchmen endeavour to make 
pass for real. Scotland, they say, is the best cultivated 
country of Europe ; and why ?—because it is the most barren. 
Your Neapolitan peasant lolls in the sunshine all day, leaving 
his acres to produce spontaneous melons and volunteer grapes, 
with which the lazy farmer nourishes himself. Your canny 
Scot invents manures, rotatory crops, subsoil-ploughs, tile- 
drains, and other laborious wonders of agriculture, with which 
he forces reluctant Nature to be bountiful to him. And as 
with the fruits of the field, so it is with the beasts thereof; 
because we have fine mutton to our hand, wc neglect cookery. 
The French, “who have worse mutton, worse beef, and worse lamb 
than ours, produce better chop*;, cutlets, and steaks. This 
sentence should be painted up as a motto in all our kitchens. 
Let cooks blush when they read it. Let housekeepers meditate 
upon it. I am not writing in a burlesque or bantering strain. 
Let this truth be brought home to the bosoms of English 
kitchens, and the greatest good may be done. 

The grand and broad principles of cookery or cookies thus 
settled, the authors begin to dissert upon the various branches 
of the noble science, regarding all of which they have to say 
something new, or pleasant, or noble. Just read the heads of 
the chapters,—what a pleasant smack and gusto they have !— 

Rules necessary to re observed by Cooks in the 
Regulation and Management of their Larder. 
Observations as to Undressed Meats. 

Observations on the Kitchen and its Utensils. 
Observations on and Directions for Carving. 

General Observations on English Soups and Broths, 
and Directions concerning them. 

Observations on Meat in General. 

The mere titles themselves are provocative of pleasant 
thoughts and savoury meditations. I seize on them. I sniff 
them spiritually. ^ I eye them (with the eyes of the imagination) 
yearningly. I have seen little penniless boys eyeing meat 
and puddings in cookshops so—no pleasant occupation perhaps 
to the hungTy—but good and wholesome for such as have dined 
to-day and can afford to do so to-morrow. Even after dinner, 
1 jsay this book is pleasant to read and think over. I hate the 
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graceless wretch who begins to be disgusted with eating so soon 
as his own appetite is satisfied. Your truly hospitable man 
loves to see others eating happily around him, though satiety 
has caused him to lay down his own knife and fork; the 
spectacle of a hungry fellow-creature’s enjoyment gives a 
benevolent gormandiser pleasure. I am writing this very line 
after an excellent repast of three courses; and yet this mere 
account of an English dinner awakens in me an active interest 
and a manly and generous sympathy. 

“ On laying out a table. —The manner oflaying out a table is 
nearly the same in all parts of the United Kingdom : yet there 
are trifling local peculiarities to which the mistress of a house 
must attend, A centre ornament, whether it be a dormant, a 
plateau , an ipergne , or a candelabra , is found so convenient, and 
contributes so much to the good appearance of the table, that a 
fashionable dinner is now seldom or never set out without 
something of this kind. 

" Utility should be the true principle of beauty, at least in 
affairs of the table, and, above all, in the substantial first course. 
A very false taste is, however, often shown in centre ornaments. 
Strange ill-assorted nosegays and bouquet of artificial flowers 
begin to droop or look faded among hot steams. Orna¬ 
mental articles of family plate, carved, chased, or merely 
plain, can never be out of place, however old-fashioned; In 
desserts, richly-cut glass is ornamental. We are far, also, from 
proscribing the foliage and moss in which fruits are sometimes 
seen bedded. The sparkling imitation of frost-work, which 
is given to preserved fruits and other things, is also exceedingly 
beautiful; as are many of the trifles belonging to French and 
Italian confectionery. 

“Beautifully white damask, and a green cloth underneath, 
are indispensable. 

“In all ranks, and in every family, one important art in 
housekeeping is to make what remains from one day's enter¬ 
tainment contribute to the elegance or plenty of the next day’s 
dinner. This is a principle understood by persons in the very 
highest ranks of society, who maintain the most splendid and 
expensive ^establishments. Vegetables, ragofits, and soups may 
be re-warmed ; and jellies and blancmange remoulded, with 
no deterioration of their qualities. Savoury or sweet patties, 
croquets, rissoles, vol-au-vents , fritters, tartlets, &c,, may be 
served with almost no cost, where cookery is going forward on 
a large scale. In the French kitchen, a numerous class of 
culinary preparations, called entries du dessert , or made-dishes 
of left things, are served even at grand entertainments. 
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“At dinners of any pretension, the First Course consists of 
soups and fish, removed by boiled poultry, ham, or tongue, 
roasts, stews, &c. ; and of vegetables, with a few made-dishes, 
as ragoflts, curries, hashes, cutlets, patties, fricandeaux, &c., in 
as great variety as the number of dishes permits. For the Second 
Course, roasted poultry or game at the top and bottom, with 
dressed vegetables, omelets, macaroni, jellies, creams, salads, 
preserved fruit, and all sorts of sweet things and pastry, are 
employed—endeavouring to give an article of each sort, as a 
jelly and a cream, as will be exemplified in bills of fare which 
follow. This is a more common arrangement than three courses, 
which are attended with so much additional trouble both to the 
guests and servants. 

* ‘ Whether the dinner be of two or three courses, it is managed 
nearly in the same way. Two dishes of fish dressed in different 
ways—if suitable—should occupy the top and bottom ; and two 
soups, a white and a brown, or a mild and a high-seasoned, are 
best disposed on each side of the centre-piece; the fish-sauces 
arc placed between the centre-piece and the dish of fish to which 
each is appropriate; and this, with the decanted wines drunk 
during dinner, forms the first course. When there are rare 
French or Rhenish wines, they are placed in the original bottles, 
in ornamented wine-vases, between the centre-piece and the top 
and bottom dishes ; or if four kinds, they are ranged round the 
plateau. If one bottle, it is placed in a vase in the centre. 

"The Second Course at a purely English dinner, when there 
arc three, consists of roasts and stews for the top and bottom ; 
turkey or fowls, or fricandeau, or ham garnished, or tongue, for 
the sides ;*with small made-dishes for the corners, served in 
covered dishes ; as palates , curry of any kind, rago&t ox fricassee 
of rabbits, stewed mushrooms, &c. &c. 

" The Third Course consists of game, confectionery, the more 
delicate vegetables dressed in the French way, puddings, creams, 
jellies, &c. 

"Caraffes, with the tumblers belonging to and placed over 
them, are laid at proper intervals. Where hock, champagne, 
&c. &c. are served, they are handed round between the courses. 
When the third course is cleared away, cheese, butter, a fresh 
salad, or sliced cucumber, are usually served ; and the finger- 

f lasses precede the dessert. At many tables, particularly in 
ndian houses, it is customary merely to hand quickly round a 
glass vessel or two filled with simple, or simply perfumed tepid 
water, made by the addition of a little rose or lavender water, or 
a home-made strained infusion of rose-leaves or lavender spikes 
Into this water each guest may dip the corner of his napkin, and 
with this refresh his lips and the tips of his fingers. 

" The Dessert, at an English table, may consist merely of two 
dishes of fine fruit for the top and bottom ; common or dried 
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fruits, filberts, &c., for the corners or sides, and a cake for the 
middle, with ice-pails in hot weather. Liqueurs -are at this stage 
handed round; and the wines usually drunk after dinner ore 
placed decanted on the tabic along with the dessert Tim ide- 
pails and plates are removed as soon as the company finish their 
ice. This may be better understood by following the exact 
arrangement of what is considered a fashionable dinner of three 
courses and a dessert." 

Now what can be finer than this description of a feech$. How 
it recalls old days and old dinners, and makes one long for the 
return of friends to London and the opening of the dining 
campaign 1 It is not far removed, praised be luck. Already 
the lawyers are coming back (and, let me tell you, some of the 
judges give uncommonly good dinners), railroad speculations 
are bringing or keeping a good number of men of fortune about 
town; presently we shall have Parliament, the chief good of 
which institution is, as I take it, that it collects in London 
respectable wealthy dinner - giving families; and then the 
glorious operations will commence again ; and I hope that you, 
dear Lionel (on your occasional visits to London), and your 
humble servant and every good epicure will, six times at least in 
every week, realise that delightful imaginary banquet here laid 
out in type. 

But 1 wish to offer a few words of respectful remonstrance and 
approving observation regarding the opinions delivered above. 
The description of the dinner, as it actually exists, we will pass 
over; but it is of dinners as they should be that I would 
speak. Some statements in the Bregion-Miller account I would 
question ; of others I deplore that they should be true. 

In the first place—as to central ornaments—have them, as 
handsome, as massive as you like—but be hanged to flowers 1 I 
say ; and, above all, no candelabra on the table—no cross-lights; 
faces are not seen in the midst of the abominable cross-lights, 
and you don’t know who is across the table. Have your lights 
rich and brilliant overhead, blazing on the sideboard, and 
gleaming hospitably from as many sconces as you please along 
the wahs, but no lights on the table. “ Roses, bouquets, moss, 
and foliage,' I have an utter contempt for as quite foolish 
ornaments, that have no right to appear in atmospheres com¬ 
posed of the fumes of ham, gravy, soup, game, lobster-sauce, 
&c. Away with all poetastering at dinner-parties. Though 
your friends Plato and Socrates crowned themselves with garlands 
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at dinner, I have always fancied Socrates an ass for his pains. 
Fancy old Noddly, of-your college, or your own venerable mug, 
or mine, set off with a wreath of tulips or a garland of roses, as 
we ladled down the turtle-soup in your hall I The thought is 
ridiculous and odious. Flowers were not made to eat—away 
with them! I doubt even whether young unmarried ladies 
should be allowed to come down to dinner. They are a sort of 
flowers—pretty little sentimental gewgaws—what can they know 
about eating ? They should only be brought down for balls, and 
should dine upon roast mutton in the nursery. 

“ Beautiful white damask and a green cloth are indispensable.’' 
Ah, my dear Lionel, on this head I exclaim, let me see the old 
mahogany back again, with the crystal and the wine quivering 
and gleaming in it. I am sorry for the day when the odious 
fashion of leaving the cloth down was brought from across the 
water. They leave the cloth on a French table because it is 
necessary to disguise it; it is often a mere set of planks on 
trestles, the meanness of which they disguise as they disguise 
the poverty of their meat. Let us see the naked mahogany ; it 
means, I think, not only a good dinner, but a good drink after 
dinner. In houses where they leave the cloth down you know 
they are going to shirk their wine. And what is a dinner 
without a subsequent drink ? A mockery—an incomplete enjoy¬ 
ment at least. Do you and 1 go out to dine that we may have 
the pleasure of drinking tea in the drawing-room, and hearing 
Miss Anne or Miss Jane sing? Fiddlededee! I can get the 
best singing in the world for half-a-guinea! Do we expend 
money in cabs, kid-gloves, and awful waistcoats, in order to get 
muffins and tea? Bah! Nay, does any man of sense declare 
honestly that he likes ladies’ conversation? I have read in 
novels that it was pleasant, the refinement of woman’s society— 
the delightful influence of a female presence, and so forth : but 
say now, as a man of the world and an honest fellow, did you 
ever get any good out of women’s talk ? What a bore a clever 
woman is!—what a frightful bore a mediocre respectable woman 
is! And every woman who is worth anything will confess as 
much. There is no woman but one after all. But mum! I 
am getting away from the dinner-table ; they it was who dragged 
me from it, and it was for parsimony's sake, and to pleasure 
them, that the practice of leaving on the cloth for dessert was 
invented. 
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This I honestly say as a diner-out in the world. If I accept 
an invitation to a house where the dessert-cloth practice is 
maintained (it must be, I fear, in large dinners of apparat now. 
but I mean in common reunions of ten or fourteen)—if I accept a 
dessert-cloth invitation, and a mahogany invitation subsequently 
comes, I fling over dessert-cloth. To ask you to a dinner 
without a drink is to ask you to half a dinner. 

This I say is the interest of every diner-out. An unguarded 
passage in the above description, too, might give rise ter a fatal 
error, and be taken advantage of by stingy curmudgeons who 
are anxious for any opportunity of saving their money and 
liquor,—I mean those culpably careless words, “ Where hock, 
ekampagne , &c, &=c., are sewed, they are handed round between 
the courses .” Of course they are handed round between the 
courses ; but they are handed round during the courses too. A 
roan who sets you down to a driblet of champagne—who gives 
you a couple of beggarly glasses between the courses, and winks to 
John who froths up the liquor in your glass, and screws up the 
remainder of the bottle for his master's next day’s drinking,— 
such a man is an impostor and despicable snob. This fellow 
must not be allowed an excuse for his practice—the wretch must 
not be permitted to point to Joseph Bregion and Anne Miller 
for an authority, and say they declare that champagne is to be 
served only between the courses. No!—no! you poor lily- 
livered wretch ! If money is an object to you, drink water (as 
we have all done, perhaps, in an august state of domestic cir¬ 
cumstances, with a good heart); but if there is to be champagne, 
have no stint of it, in the name of Bacchus ! Profusion is the 
charm of hospitality ; have plenty, if it be only beer. A man 
who offers champagne by driblets is a fellow who would wear a 
pinchbeck breastpin, or screw on spurs to his boots to make 
believe that he kept a horse. J have no words of scorn sufficiently 
strong to characterise the puny coward, shivering on the brink of 
hospitality, without nerve to plunge into the generous stream ! 

Another word should be said to men of moderate means 
about,jhat same champagne. It is actually one of the cheapest 
of wines, and there is no wine, out of which, to speak com¬ 
mercially, you get your returns so directly. The popping, and 
fizzing, and agreeable nervous hurry in pouring and drinking, 
give it a prestige and an extra importance—it makes twice the 
appearance, has twice the effect, and doesn’t cost you more than 
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a bottle of your steady old brown sherry, which has gathered 
on his head the interest of accumulated years in your cellar. 
When people have had plenty of champagne they fancy they 
have been treated liberally. If you wish to save, save upon your 
hocks, Sauternes, and Moselles, which count for nothing, but 
disappear down careless throats like so much toast-and-water. 

I have made this remark about champagne. All men of the 
world say they don't care for it; all gourmands swear and vow 
that they prefer Sillery a thousand times to sparkling, but look 
round the table and behold! We all somehow drink it. All 
who say they like the Sillery will be found drinking the sparkling. 
Yes, beloved sparkler, you are an artificial, barley-sugared, 
brandied beverage, according to the dicta of connoisseurs. You 
are universally sneeied at, and said to have no good in you. 
But console yourself, you are universally drunken—you are the 
wine of the world,—you are the liquor in whose bubbles lies the 
greatest amount of the sparkle of good spirits. May I die but 
I will not be ashamed to proclaim my love for you ! You have 
given me much pleasure, and never any pain—you have stood 
by me in many hard moments, and cheered me in many dull 
ones—you have whipped up many flagging thoughts, and 
dissipated many that were gl >omy—you have made me hope, 
ay, and forget. Ought a man to disown such a friend? 

Incomparably the best champagne I know is to be found in 
England. It is the most doctored, the most brandied, the most 
barley-sugared, the most winy wine in the world. As such let 
us hail, and honour, and love it. 

Those precious words about rdchaufftfs and the art of making 
the remains of one day’s entertainment contribute to the elegance 
and plenty of the next day’s dinner, cannot be too fondly pon¬ 
dered over by housekeepers, or too often brought into practice. 
What is it, ladies, that so often drives out men to clubs, and 
leaves the domestic hearth desolate—what but bad dinners? 
And whose fault is the bad dinners but yours—yours, forsooth, 
who are too intellectual to go into the kitchen, and too delicate 
to think about your husband’s victuals ? I know a case in tohich 
the misery of a whole life, nay, of a whole series of little and big 
lives, arose from a wife’s high and mighty neglect of the good 
things of life, where ennui, estrangement, and subsequent ruin 
and suicide, arose out of an obstinate practice of serving a leg of 
mutton three days running in a small respectable family, 

<5 
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My friend, whom I shall call Mortimer Delamere (for why not 
-give the unfortunate fellow as neat and as elegant a name as 
possible, as I am obliged to keep his own back out of regard .to 
his family ?)—Mortimer Delamere was an ornament of the Stock 
Exchange, and married at the age of twenty-five. 

Before marriage he had a comfortable cottage at Sutton, 
whither he used to drive after business hours, and where you 
had roast ducks, toasted cheese, steaks and onions, wts^aderful 
bottled stout and old port, and other of those savoury but some¬ 
what coarse luxuries with which home-keeping bachelors some¬ 
times recreate their palates. He married and quitted his friends 
and his little hospitalities, his punch and his cigars, for a genteel 
wife and house in the Regent's Park, where I once had the mis¬ 
fortune to take pot-luck with him. 

That dinner, which I never repeated, showed me at once that 
Delamere’s happiness was a wreck. He had cold mutton and 
mouldy potatoes. His genteel wife, when he humbly said that 
he should have preferred the mutton hashed, answered super¬ 
ciliously that the kitchen was not her province, that as long as 
there was food sufficient she did not heed its quality. She talked 
about poetry and the Reverend Robert Montgomery all the 
evening, and about a quarter of an hour after she had left us to 
ourselves and the dessert, summoned us to exceedingly weak and 
muddy coffee in the drawing-room, where she subsequently 
entertained us with bad music, sung with her own cracked, false, 
genteel voice. My usual politeness and powers of conversation 
•did not of course desert me even under this affliction; and she was 
pleased to say at the close of the entertainment that she had 
enjoyed a highly intellectual evening, and hoped Mr. Fitz-Boodle 
would repeat his visit. Mr. Fitz-Boodle would have seen her at 
Jericho first. 

But what was the consequence of a life of this sort ? Where 
the mutton is habitually cold in a house, depend on it the affec¬ 
tion grows cold too. Delamere could not bear that comfortless, 
flavourless, frigid existence. He took refuge in the warmth of 
a club. He frequented not only the library and coffee-room, 
but, alas ! the smoking-room and card-room. He became a 
viveur and jolly dog about town, neglecting the wife who b ac * 
neglected him, and who is now separated from him, and pro¬ 
claimed to be a martyr by her genteel family, whereas, in fact, 
her own selfishness was the cause of his falling away. Had she 
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but condescended to hash his mutton and give him a decent 
dinner, the poor fellow would have been at home to this day; 
would never have gone to the club or played with Mr. Denman, 
who won his money; would never have been fascinated by 
Senhora Dolora, who caused his duel with Captain Tufto; would 
never have been obliged to fly to America after issuing bills which 
he could not take up—bills, alas! with somebody else's name 
written on them. 

I venture to say that if the “Practical Cook" had been 
published, and Mrs. Delamere had condescended to peruse it; 
if she had read pages 30-32, for instance, with such simple 
receipts as these— 

BILLS OF FARE FOR PLAIN FAMILY DINNERS. 

Dinners of Five Dishes. 

Peas or Mulligatawny Soup. 

Potatoes browned Apple Dumpling, Mashed Turnips 

below the Roast. or Plain Fritters. or Pickles. 

Roast Shoulder of Mutton. 


Haddocks boiled, with Parsley and Butter Saline. 
Potatoes. Newmarket Pudding. Rice or 

Haricot, Currie, Hash, or Grill, Pickles. 

of the Mutton of the former day. 


Knuckle of Veal Ragoflt, or with Rice. 

Stewed Endive, A Charlotte. Potatoes. 

Roast nf Pork, or Pork Chops— Sage Sauce t or Sauce Piquante . 


Boiled Cod, with Oyster, Egg, or Dutch Sauce. 
Potatoes. Mutton Broth. / Carrots or 

Scrag of Mutton, with Turnips. 

Caper Sauce, or Paisley and Butter. 


Cod Currie, or a Bechamel, of the Fish of former day. 
Scolloped Oysters. Rice Pudding. Mashed Potatoes. 

Roast Ribs of Beef. 


Bouilli, garnished with Onions. 

Beef Cecils, of*the 

Marrow Bones. Soup of the Bouilli. Roast Ribs of the 

former day. 

Lamb Chops with Potatoes. 

Vegetables on the side - table. 

—she would have had her husband at home every day. As 
I read them over myself, dwelling upon each, I say, inwardly, 
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“Could I find a wife who did not sing, and who would daily 
turn me out such dinners as these, Fitz-Boodle himself would be 
a family man." See there how the dishes are made to play int|o 
one another’s hands ; how the roast shoulder of mutton cSf 
Monday (though there is no mention made of the onion sauce) 
becomes the currie or grill of Tuesday; how the boiled cod of 
Thursday becomes the bechamel of Friday, a still better thing 
than boiled cod ! Feed a man according to those recess, and 
1 engage to say he never would dine out especially on Saturdays, 
with that delicious bouilli garnished with onions,—though, to 
be sure, there is a trifle too much beef in the carte of the day; 
and 1 for my part should prefer a dish of broiled fish in the 
place of the lamb-chops with potatoes, the dinner as it stands 
here being a trifle too brown. 

One day in the week a man might have a few friends and 
give them any one of these .— 


GOOD FAMILY DINNERS OF SEVEN DISHES. 
Crimped Salmon. 

Lobster Sauce, or Parsley and Butter. 

Mi "“ Pi ' s - 

Irish Stew. 

{Remove —Apple-pie ) 

Oxford Dumplings. Mince Veal. 

Pickles. 

Roast of Beef. 


Chickens. 
Apple Sauce. 


Irish Stew, or Haricot of Mutton 

Mashed Potatoes. 

Fritters. 

Tongue on Spinach, 
Stubble Goose. or a Piece of Ham. 


Fried Soles. 

Savoury Tatties. Omon Soup. Salad. 

( Remove —A Charlotte.) 

Macaroni. Sliced Cucumber. Veal Sweetbreads. 

Saddle of Mutton roasted. 

Very moderate means might enable a man to give such a 
dinner as this; and how good they all are! I should like to 
see eight good fellows over No. 3, for instance,—six men, say, 
and two ladies. They would not take any onion soup, of course, 
though all the men would ; but the veal sweetbreads and the 
remove, a charlotte , are manifestly meant for them. There would 
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be no champagne, the dinner is too jolly and bourgeois for that; 
but after they had partaken of a glass of wine and had retired, 
just three bottles of excellent claret would be discussed by us six, 
and every man who went upstairs to coffee would make himself 
agreeable. In such a house the coffee would be good. The 
way to make good coffee is a secret known only to very few 
housekeepers,—it is to have plenty of coffee. 

Thus do Joseph Bregion and Anne Miller care for high and 
low. They provide the domestic dinner to be calm in the 
bosoms of private families; they invent bills of fare for the 
jolly family party, that pleasantest of all meetings; and they 
expand upon occasion and give us the magnificent parade 
banquet of three courses, at which kings or fellows of colleges 
may dine. If you will ask your cook at Saint Boniface to try 
either of the dinners marked for January and February, and will 
send your obedient servant a line, he for one will be happy to 
come down and partake of it at Oxford. 

I could go on prattling in this easy innocent way for hours, 
my dear Lionel, but the Editor of tins Magazine (about whose 
capabilities 1 have my own opinion) has limited me to space, 
and that space is now pretty nearly occupied. I should like to 
have had a chat with you abou: the Indian dishes, the chapter 
on which is very scientific and savoury. The soup and broth 
chapter is rich, learned, and philosophical. French cookery is 
not, of course, cipprofondi or elaborately described, but nobly 
raisonnt, like one of your lectures on a Greek play, where you 
point out in eloquent terms the salient beauties, sketch with 
masterly rapidity the principal characters, and gracefully un¬ 
weave the complications of the metre. Bui I have done. The 
"Practical Cook” will triumph of his own force without my 
puny aid to drag the wheels of his car. Let me fling a few 
unpretending flowers over it, and sing Jo to the victor 1 Happy 
is the writer, happy the possessor, happy above all the publishers 
of such a book ! 

Farewell, dear Lionelpresent my respectful remembrances 
to the Master of your college and our particular chums fh the 
common-room, I am come to town for Christmas, so you may 
send the brawn to my lodgings as soon as you like.—Your 
faithful G. S. F.-B, 



A BROTHER OF THE PRESS ON THE HISTORY 
OF A LITERARY MAN , LAMAN JBL4jN- 
CHARD, AND THE CHANCES OF THE 
LITERARY PROFESSION. 

IN A LETTER TO THE REVEREND FRANCIS SYLVESTER, AT 
ROME, FROM MICHAEL ANGELO TITMARSH, ESQUIRE. 




London : Feb. 20, 1846. 

My DEAR Sir, —Our good friend and patron, the publisher of 
this Magazine, has brought me your message from Rome, and 
your demand to hear news from the other great city of the world. 
As the forty columns of the Times cannot satisfy your reverence's 
craving, and the details of the real great revolution of England 
which is actually going on do not sufficiently interest you, I send 
you a page or two of random speculations upon matters con¬ 
nected with the literary profession: they were suggested by 
reading the works and the biography of a literary friend of ours, 
lately deceased, and for whom every person who knew him had 
the warmest and sincerest regard. And no wonder. It was 
impossible to help trusting a man so thoroughly generous and 
honest, and loving one who was so perfectly gay, gentle, and 
amiable. 

A man can’t enjoy everything in the world ; but what delight¬ 
ful gifts and qualities arc these to have! Not having known 
Blanchard as intimately as some others did, yet, I take if, he 
had in his life as much pleasure as falls to most men ; the 
kindest friends, the most affectionate family, a heart to enjoy 
both ; and a career not undistinguished, which I hold to be the 
smallest matter of all. But vve have a cowardly dislike, or 
compassion for, the fact of a man dying poor. Such a one is 
rich, bilious, and a curmudgeon, without heart or stomach to 
enjoy his money, and we set him down as respectable: another 
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is morose or passionate, his whole view of life seen blood-shot 
through passion, or jaundiced through moroseness : or he is a 
fool who can't see, or feel, or enjoy anything at all, with no ear 
for music, no eye for beauty, no heart for love, with nothing 
except money: we meet such people every day, and respect 
them somehow. That donkey browses over five thousand acres; 
that madman's bankers come bowing him out to his carriage. 
You feel secretly pleased at shooting over the acres, or driving in 
the carriage. At any rate, nobody thinks of compassionating 
their owners. We are a race of flunkeys, and keep our pity for 
the poor. 

I don’t mean to affix the plush personally upon the kind and 
distinguished gentleman and writer who has written Blanchard's 
Memoir ; but it seems to me that it is couched in much too de¬ 
spondent a strain ; that the lot of the hero of the little story was 
by no means deplorable; and that there is not the least call at 
present to be holding up literary men as martyrs. Even that 
prevailing sentiment which regrets that means should not be 
provided for giving them leisure, for enabling them to perfect 
great works in retirement, that they should waste away their 
strength with fugitive literature, &c., I hold to be often uncalled 
for and dangerous. I believe, if most men of letters were to be 
pensioned—I am sorry to say I believe they wouldn’t work at 
all; and of others, that the labour which is to answer the calls 
of the day is the one quite best suited to their genius. Suppose 
Sir Robert Peel were to write to you, and, enclosing a cheque for 

20,000, instruct you to pension any fifty deserving authors, 
so that they might have leisure to retire and write “great’* 
works, on whom would you fix ? 

People in the big-book interest, too, cry out against the 
fashion of fugitive literature, and no wonder. For instance,— 

The Times gave an extract the other day from a work by one 
Doctor Caras, physician to the King of Saxony, who attended 
his Royal master on his recent visit to England, and has written 
a book concerning the journey. Among other London lions, 
the illustrious traveller condescended to visit one of the largest 
and most remarkable, certainly, of metropolitan roarers—the 
Times printing-office ; of which the Doctor, in bis capacity of .1 
man of science, gives an exceedingly bad, stupid, and blunder¬ 
ing account. 

Carus was struck with “disgust,” he says, at the prodigious 
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size of the paper, and at the thought which suggested itself to 
his mind from this enormity. There was as much printed every 
day as would fill a thick volume. It required ten years of life 
to a philosopher to write a volume. The issuing of these daily 
tomes was unfair upon philosophers, who were put out of the 
market; and unfair on the public, who were made to receive 
{and, worse still, to get a relish for) crude daily speculations, 
and frivolous ephemeral news, when they ought to he fed and 
educated upon stronger and simpler diet. 

We have heard this outcry a hundred times from the big¬ 
wig body. The world gives up a lamentable portion of its time 
to fleeting literature; authors who might be occupied upon 
great works fritter away their lives in producing endless hasty 
sketches. Kind, wise, and good Doctor Arnold deplored the 
fatal sympathy which the " Pickwick Papers” had created 
among the boys of his school; and it is a fact that Punch is as 
regularly read among the boys at Eton as the Latin Grammar. 

Arguing for liberty of conscience against any authority, how¬ 
ever great—against Doctor Arnold himself, who seems to me 
to be the greatest, wisest, and best of men, that has appeared 
for eighteen hundred years ; let us take a stand at once, and 
ask, why should not the day have its literature? Why should 
not authors make light sketches? Why should not the public 
be amused daily or frequently by kindly fictions ? It is well and 
just for Arnold to object. Light stones of Jingle and Tupman, 
and Sam Weller quips and cranks, must have come with but a 
bad grace before that pure and lofty soul. The trivial and 
familiar are out of place there; the harmless joker must walk 
away abashed from such a presence, as he would be silent and 
hushed in a cathedral. But all the world is not made of that 
angelic stuff. From his very height and sublimity of virtue he 
could but look down and deplore the ways of small men beneath 
him, I mean, seriously, that I think the man was of so august 
and f^blime a nature, that he was not a fair judge of us, or of 
the ways of the generality of mankind. One has seen a delicate 
persoh sirken and faint at the smell of a flower ; it does not 
follow that the flower was not sweet and wholesome in conse¬ 
quence ; and I hold that laughing and honest story-books are 
good, against all the doctors. 

Laughing is not the highest occupation of a man, very 
certainly; or the power of creating it the height of genius. I 
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am not going to argue for that No more is the blacking of boots 
the greatest occupation. But it is done, and well and honestly, 
by persons ordained to that calling in life, who arrogate to 
themselves (if they are straightforward and worthy shoeblacks) 
no especial rank or privilege on account of their calling; and 
not considering boot-brushing the greatest effort of earthly 
genius, nevertheless select their Day and Martin, or Warren, 
to the best of their judgment; polish their upper-leathers as 
well as they can ; satisfy their patrons ; and earn their fair wage, 
I have chosen the unpolitc shoeblack comparison, not out 
of disrespect to the trade of literature ; but it is as good a 
craft as any other to select. In some way or other, for daily 
bread and hire, almost all men are labouring daily Without 
necessity they would not work at all, or very little, probably. 
In some instances you reap Reputation along with Profit from 
your labour, but Bread, in the main, is the incentive. Do not 
let us try to blink this fact, or imagine that the men of the 
press are working for their honour and glory, or go onward 
impelled by an irresistible afflatus of genius. If only men of 
genius were to write, Lord help us, how many books would 
there be? How many people are there even capable of appre¬ 
ciating genius ? Is Mr. WaMey's or Mr. Hume's opinion about 
poetry worth much ? As much as that of millions of people m 
this honest stupid Empire ; and they have a right to have 
books supplied for them as well as the most polished and 
accomplished critics have. The literary man gets his bread by 
providing goods suited to the consumption of these. This 
man of letters contributes a police report; that an article con¬ 
taining some downright information ; this one, as an editor, 
abuses Sir Robert Peel, or lauds Lord John Russell, or vice 
vend ; writing to a certain class who coincide in his views, or 
are interested by the question which he moots. The literary 
character, let us hope or admit, writes quite honestly; but no 
man supposes he would work perpetually but for money. And 
as for immortality, it is quite beside the bargain. Is it reason¬ 
able to look for it, or to pretend that you are actuated by a 
desire to attain it ? Of all the quill-drivers how many have ever 
drawn that prodigious prize? Is it fair even to ask that many 
should ? Out of a regard for poor dear posterity and men of 
letters to come, let us be glad that the great immortality number 
comes up so rarely. Mankind would have no time otherwise, 
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and would be so gorged -with old masterpieces, that they could 
not occupy themselves with new, and future literary men would 
have no chance of a livelihood. * t \ 

To do your work honestly, to amuse and instruct your reader 
of to-day, to die when your time comes, and go hence with as 
clean a breast as may be; may these be all yours and ours, by 
God's will. Let us be content with our status as literaiy crafts¬ 
men, telling the truth as far as may be, hitting no fogl blow, 
condescending to no servile puffery, filling not a very lofty, but a 
manly and honourable part. Nobody ggys that Doctor Locock 
is wasting his time because he rolls abouf daily in his carnage, and 
passes hours with the nobility and gentry* his patients, instead of 
being in his study wrapt up in transcendental medical meditation. 
Nobody accuses Sir Fitzroy Kelly of neglecting his genius because 
he will take anybody’s brief, and argue it in court for money, 
when he might sit in chambers with his oak sported, and give 
up his soul to investigations of the nature, history, and improve¬ 
ment of law. There is no question but that cither of these 
eminent persons, by profound study, might increase their „ 
knowledge in certain branches of their profession; but in the 
meanwhile the practical part must go on—causes come on for 
hearing, and ladies lie in, and some one must be there. The 
commodities in which the lawyer and the doctor deal are 
absolutely required by the public, and liberally paid for; every 
day, too, the public requires more literary handicrafi done ; the 
practitioner in that trade gets a better pay and place. In 
another century, very likely, his work will be so necessary to the 
people, and his market so good, that his prices will double and 
treble; his social rank rise; he will be getting wliat they call 
"honours," and dying in the bosom of the genteel. Our calling 
is only sneered at because it is not well paid. The world has no 
other criterion for respectability. In Heaven’s name, what 
made people talk of setting up a statue to Sir William Follett? 
What had he done? He had made £300,000. What has 
George IV. done that he, too, is to have a brazen image? He 
was ah exemplar of no greatness, no good quality, no duty 
in life; but a type of magnificence, of beautifiil coats, carpets, 
and gigs, turtle-soup, chandeliers, cream-coloured horses, and 
delicious Maraschino,—all these good things he expressed and 
represented : and the world, respecting them beyond all others, 
raised statues to 14 the first gentleman in Europe.’' 1 Directly the 
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men of letters get rich, they will come in for their share of 
honour too; and a future writer in this miscellany may be 
getting ten guineas where we get one, and dancing at Bucking¬ 
ham Palace while you and your humble servant, dear Padre 
Fhuicesco, are glad to smoke our pipes in quiet over the 
sanded floor of the little D-. 

But the happy homme de let ires, whom I imagine in futurity 
kicking his heels vis-d-vis to a duchess in some fandango at the 
court of Her Majesty's grandchildren, will be in reality no better 
or honester, or more really near fame, than the quill-driver of 
the present day, with his doubtful position and small gains. 
Fame, that guerdon of high genius, comes quite independent 
of Berkeley Square, and is a republican institution. Look 
around in onr own day among the holders of the pen: begin 
(without naming names, for that is odious) and count on your 
Angers those whom you will back in the race for immortality. 
How many fingers have you that are left untold ? It is an 
invidious question. Alas! dear —and dear * * and dear ++, 
you who think you are safe, there is futurity, and limbo, and 
blackness for you, beloved friends! Cras ingens iteraiimus 
esquor: there’s no use denying it or shirking the fact; in we 
must go, and disappear for eve.' and ever. 

And after all, what is this Reputation, the cant of our trade, 
the goal that every scribbling penny-a-liner demurely pretends 
that he is hunting after? Why should we get it? Why can't 
we do without it ? We only fancy we want it. When people 
say of such and such a man who is dead, "He neglected his 
talents; he frittered away in fugitive publications time and 
genius, which might have led to the production of a great 
work ; ’ this is the gist of Sir Bulwer Lytton's kind and affecting 
biographical notice of our dear friend and comrade Lanian 
Blanchard, who passed away so melancholily last year. 

I don't know anything more dissatisfactory and absurd than 
that insane test of friendship which has been set up by some 
literary men—viz., admiration of their works. Say that this 
picture is bad, or that poem poor, or that article stupid, and 
there are certain authors and artists among us who set you down 
as an enemy forthwith, or look upon you as a faux-fibre. 
What is there in common with the friend and his work of art ? 
The picture or article once done and handed over to the publiCj 
is the latter's property, not the author’s, and to be estimated 
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according to its honest value ; and so, and without malice, 
I question Sir Bulwer Lytton’s statement about Blanchard—viz., 
that he would have been likely to produce with leisure, apd 
under favourable circumstances, a work of the highest class. ‘ I 
think his education and habits, his quick easy manner, his 
sparkling hidden fan, constant tenderness, and brilliant good- 
humour were best employed as they were. At any rate he had 
a duty, much more imperative upon him than the p*|paration 
of questionable great works,—to get his family their dinner. A 
man must be a very Great man, indeed, before he can neglect 
this precaution. 

His three volumes of essays, pleasant and often brilliant as 
they are, give no idea of the powers of the author, or even of 
his natural manner, which, as I think, was a thousand times 
more agreeable. He was like the good little child in the fairy 
tale, his mouth dropped out all sorts of diamonds and rubies. 
His wit, which was always playing and frisking about the 
company, had the wonderful knack of never hurting anybody. 
He had the most singular art of discovering good qualities in 
people ; in discoursing of which the kindly little fellow used to 
glow and kindle up, and emphasise with the most charming 
energy. Good-natured actions of others, good jokes, favourite 
verses of friends, he would bring out fondly, whenever they met, 
or there was question of them ; and he used to toss and dandle 
their sayings or doings about, and hand them round to the 
company, as the delightful Miss Slowboy does the baby in the 
last Christmas Book. What was better than wit in his talk 
was, that it was so genial. He enjoyed thoroughly, and chirped 
over his wine with a good-humour that could not fail to be 
infectious. His own hospitality was delightful: there was 
something about it charmingly brisk, simple, and kindly. How 
he used to laugh ! As I write this, what a number of pleasant 
hearty scenes come back ! One can hear his jolly, clear 
laugL&r ; and see his keen, kind, beaming Jew face,—amixture 
of Mendelssohn and Voltaire. 

Sir BuVer Lytton's account of him will be read by all his 
friends with pleasure, and by the world as a not uncurious 
specimen of the biography of a literary man. The memoir 
savours a little too much of the funeral oration. It might 
have been a little more particular and familiar, so as to give the 
public a more intimate acquaintance with one of the honestest 
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stnd kindest of men who ever lived by pen; and yet, after a 
long and friendly intercourse with Blanchard, I believe the 
praises Sir Lytton bestows on his character are by no means 
exaggerated : it is only the style in which they are given, which 
is a little too funereally encomiastic. The memoir begins in 
this way, a pretty and touching design of Mr. Kenny Meadows 
heading the biography :— 

“To most of those who have mixed generally with the men 
who in our day have chosen literature as their profession, the 
name of Laman Blanchard brings recollections of peculiar 
tenderness and regret. Amidst a career which the keenness of 
anxious rivalry renders a sharp probation to the temper and the 
affections, often yet more embittered by that strife of party, 
of which, in a Representative Constitution, few men of letters 
escape the eager passions and the angry prejudice—they recall 
the memory of a competitor, without envy ; a partisan, without 
gall; firm as the firmest in the maintenance of his own opinions; 
but gentle as the gentlest in the judgment he passed on others. 

“ Who among our London brotherhood of letters does not 
miss that simple cheerfulness—that inborn and exquisite urba¬ 
nity—that childlike readiness to be pleased with all—that happy 
tendency to panegyrise every merit, and to be lenient to every 
fault ? Who docs not recall that acute and delicate sensibility 
—so easily wounded, and therefore so careful not to wound— 
which seemed to infuse a certain intellectual fine breeding, of 
forbearance and sympathy, into every society where it insinuated 
its gentle way? Who, in convivial meetings, does not miss, and 
will not miss for ever, the sweetness ot those unpretending 
talents—the earnestness of that honesty which seemed uncon¬ 
scious it was worn so lightly—the mild influence of that 
exuberant kindness which softened the acrimony of young 
disputants, and reconciled the secret animosities of jealous 
rivals ? Yet few men had experienced more to sour them than 
Laman Blanchard, or had gone more resolutely through the 
author’s hardening ordeal of narrow circumstance, of daily 
labour, and of that disappointment in the higher aims of 
ambition, which must almost inevitably befall those who retain 
ideal standards of excellence, to be reached but by time and 
leisure, and who are yet condemned to draw hourly upon 
unmatured resources for the practical wants of life. 'Io have 
been engaged from boyhood in such struggles, and to have 
preserved, undimintshed, generous admiration for those more 
fortunate, and untiring love for his own noble yet thankless 
calling; and this with a constitution singularly finely strung, 
and with all the nervous irritability which usually accompanies 
the indulgence of the imagination ; is a proof of the rarest kind 
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of strength, depending less upon a power purely intellectual, 
than upon the higher and more beautiful heroism which woman, 
and such men alone as have the best feelings of a woman’s 
nature, take from instinctive enthusiasm for what is great, and 
uncalculating faith in what is good. 

“ It is, regarded thus, that the character of Laman Blanchard 
assumes an interest of a very elevated order. He was a choice 
and worthy example of the professional English men of letters 
in our day. He is not to be considered in the light of man 
of daring and turbulent genius, living on the false excitement of 
vehement calumny and uproarious praise. His was a career not 
indeed obscure, but sufficiently quiet and unnoticed to, he 
solaced with little of the pleasure with which, in aspirants of a 
noisier fame, gratified and not ignoble vanity rewards the labour 
and stimulates the hope. For more than twenty years he toiled 
on through the most fatiguing paths of literary composition, 
mostly in periodicals, often anonymously; pleasing and lightly 
instructing thousands, but gaining none of the prizes, whether 
of weighty reputation or popular renown, which more fortu¬ 
nate chances or more pretending modes of investing talent, have 
given in our day to men of half his merits.” 

Not a feature in this charming character is flattered, as far as 
I know. Did the subject of the memoir feel disappointment in 
the higher aims of ambition ? Was his career not solaced with 
pleasure ? Was his noble calling a thankless one? I have said 
before, his calling was not thankless; his career, in the main, 
pleasant; his disappointment, if he had one of the higher aims 
of ambition, one that might not uneasily be borne. If every 
man is disappointed because he cannot reach supreme excel¬ 
lence, what a mad misanthropical world ours would be! Why 
should men of letters aim higher than they can hit, or be “dis¬ 
appointed'’ with the share of brains God has given them? Nor 
can you say a man’s career is unpleasant who was so heartily 
liked and appreciated as Blanchard was, by all persons of high 
intellect, or low, with whom he came in contact. He had to 
bear with some, but not unbearable poverty. At home he had 
everything to satisfy his affection: abroad, every sympathy and 
consideration met this universally esteemed, good man. Such 
a calling as his is not thankless, surely. Away with this dis¬ 
content and morbid craving for renown! A man who writes 
(Tennyson's) “ Ulysses,” or “ Com us," may put in his claim for 
fame if you will, and demand and deserve it: but it requires no 
vast power of intellect to write most sets of words, and have them 
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printed in a bookto write this article, for instance, or the 
last novel, pamphlet, book of travels. Most men with a decent 
education and practice of the pen could go and do the like, were 
they so professionally urged. Let such fall into the rank and 
file, and shoulder their weapons, and load and fire cheerfully. 
An everyday writer has no more right to repine because he 
loses the great prizes, and can't write like Shakspeare, than 
he has to be envious of Sir Robert Peel, or Wellington, or King 
Hudson, or Taglioni. Because the sun shines above, is a man 
to warm himself and admire; or to despond because he can’t 
in his person flare up like the sun ? I don’t believe that Blan¬ 
chard was by any means an amateur martyr, but was, generally 
speaking, very decently satisfied with his condition. 

Here is the account of his early history—a curious and inte¬ 
resting one 

“ Samuel Laman Blanchard was born of respectable parents in 
the middle class at Great Yarmouth, on the 15th of May, 1803. 
His mother's maiden name was Mary Laman. She married 
first Mr. Cowell, at Saint John's Church, Bermondsey, about 
the year 1796; he died in the following year. In 1799, she was 
married again, to Samuel Blanchard, by whom she had seven 
children, but only one son, the third child, christened Samuel 
Laman. 

“ In 1805, Mr. Blanchard (the father) appears to have removed 
to the metropolis, and to have settled in Southwark as a painter 
and glazier. He was enabled to give his boy a good education 
—an education, indeed, of that kind which could not but unfit 
young Laman for the calling of his father; for it developed the 
abilities and bestowed the learning which may be said to lift a 
youth morally out of trade, and to refine him at once into a 
gentleman. At six years old he was entered a scholar of Saint 
Olave’s School, then under the direction of the Reverend Doctor 
Blenkorm. He became the head Latin scholar, and gained 
the chief prize in each of the last three years he remained at the 
academy. When he left, it was the wish of the master and 
trustees that he should be sent to College, one boy being 
annually selected from the pupils to be maintained at the 
University, for the freshman’s year, free of expense; for the 
charges of the two remaining years the parents were to provide. 
So strong, however, were the hopes of the master for his 
promising pupil, that the trustees of the school consented to 
depart from their ordinary practice, and offered to defray the 
collegiate expenses for two years. Unfortunately the offer was 
not accepted. No wonder that poor Laman regretted in after 
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life the loss of this golden opportunity, The advantages of a 
University career to a young man in his position, with talents 
and application, but without interest, birth, and fortune, are 
incalculable. The pecuniary independence afforded by the 
scholarship and the fellowship is in itself no despicable prospect; 
but the benefits which distinction, fairly won at those noble and 
unrivalled institutions, confers, are the greatest where least 
obvious: they tend usually to bind the vagueness of youthful 
ambition to the secure reliance on some professionabcareer, in 
which they smooth the difficulties and abridge the novitiate. 
Even m literature a College education not only tends to refine 
the taste, but to propitiate the public. And in all the many 
walks of practical and public life, the honours gained at the 
University never fail to find well-wishers amongst powerful 
contemporaries, and to create generous interest in the fortunes 
of the aspirant. 

" Hut my poor friend was not destined to have one obstacle 
smoothed away from his weary path.* With the natural refine¬ 
ment of hi? disposition, and the latal cultivation of his intellectual 
susceptibilities, he was placed at once in a situation which it 
was impossible that he could fill with steadiness and zeal. 
Fresh fiom classical studies, and his emulation warmed by early 
praise and schoolboy triumph, he was transferred to the 
drudgery of a desk in the office of Mr. Charles Pearson, a 
proctor in Doctors' Commons. The result was inevitable ; his 
mind, by a natural reaction, betook itself to the pursuits most 
hostile to such a career. Before this, even from the age of 
thirteen, he had trifled with the Muses; he now conceived, in 
good earnest, the more perilous passion for the stage. 

“ Barry Cornwall’s ‘Dramatic Scenes’were published about 
this time—they exercised considerable influence over the taste 
and aspirations of young Blanchard—and many dramatic 
sketches of brilliant promise, bearing his initials, S. L. B. f 
appeared in a periodical wofk existing at that period called The 
Drama. In them, though the conception and general treatment 
are borrowed from Barry Cornwall, the style and rhythm are 
rather modelled on the peculiarities of Byron. Their promise is 
rot the less for the imitation they betray. The very character¬ 
istic of genius is to be imitative—first of authors, then of nature. 
Books lead us to fancy feelings that are not yet genuine. Experi¬ 
ence is necessary to record those which colour our own existence, 
and tfle stvlc only becomes original m proportion as the senti- 

* “The elder Blanchard i- not to be blamed for voluntarily depriving 
his son of the advantages proffered by the liberal trustees of Saint 
Olave’s ; it appears from a communication by Mr. Ke\mcr (hruther-in- 
1 iw to Laman Blanchard)—that the circumstances of the family at that 
time were not such as to meet tiic necessary expenses of a student— even 
for the la±t year of his residence at the University." 
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ment it expresses is sincere. More touching, therefore, than 
these ‘ Dramatic Sketches,’ was a lyrical effusion on the death 
of Sidney Ireland, a young friend to whom he was warmly 
attached, and over whose memory, for years afterwards, he 
often shed tears. He named bis eldest son after that early 
friend. At this period, Mr. Douglas Jerrold had written three 
volumes of Moral Philosophy, and Mr. Buckstone, the celebrated 
comedian, volunteered to copy the work for the juvenile 
moralist. On arriving at any passage that struck his fancy, Mr. 
Buckstone communicated his delight to his friend Blanchard, 
and the emulation thus excited tended more and more to 
sharpen the poet's distaste to all avocations incompatible with 
literature. Anxious, in the first instance, to escape from depend¬ 
ence on his father (who was now urgent that he should leave 
the proctor’s desk for the still more ungenial mechanism of the 
paternal trade), lie meditated the best of all preparatives to 
dramatic excellence ; viz., a practical acquaintance with the stage 
itself: he resolved to become an actor. Few indeed are they in 
this country who have ever succeeded eminently in the literature 
of the stage who have not cither trod its boards or lived habit¬ 
ually in its atmosphere. Blanchard obtained an interview with 
Mr. Henry Johnston, the actoi, and recited, in his presence, 
passages from Glover’s ' Leonidas.’ He read admirably—his 
elocution was faultless—his feeling exquisite ; Mr. Johnston was 
delighted with Ills powers, but he had experience and wisdom 
to cool his professional enthusiasm, and he earnestly advised 
the aspirant not to think of the stage. He drew such a picture 
of the hazards of success—the obstacles to a position—the pre¬ 
cariousness even of a subsistence, that the poor boy’s heart sunk 
within him. He was about to resign himself to obscurity and 
trade, when he suddenly fell in with the manager of the Margate 
Theatre ; this gentleman proposed to enrol him in his own troop, 
and the proposal was eagerly accepted, in spite of the warnings 
of Mr. Henry Johnston. ‘ A week,’ says Mr. Buckstone (to 
whom I am indebted for these particulars, and whose words 1 
now quote), 'was sufficient to disgust him with the beggary and 
drudgery of the country player’s life ; and as there were no 
“Harlequins" steaming it from Margate to London Bridge at 
that day, lie performed his journey back on foot, having, on 
reaching Rochester, but his last shilling—the poet’s veritable 
last shilling—in his pocket. 

“ ‘At that time a circumstance occurred, which my poor friend's 
fate has naturally brought to my recollection. He came to me 
late one evening! in a state of great excitement,- informed me 
that his father had turned him out of doors ; that he was utterly 
hopeless and wretched, and was resolved to destroy himself. I 
used my best endeavours to console him, to lead his thoughts to 
the future, and hope in what chance and perseverance might 
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effect for him. Our discourse took a livelier turn ; and after 
making up a bed on a sofa in my own room, I retired to rest. I 
soon slept soundly, but was awakened by hearing a footstep 
descending the stairs. 1 looked towards the sofa, and discovered 
he had left it; I heard the street door close; I instantly hurried 
on my clothes, and followed him ; I called to him, but received 
no answer; 7 ran till I saw him in the distance also running; I 
again called his name; I implored him to stop, but he would 
not answer me. Still continuing his pace, 1 became alarmed, 
and doubled my speed. I came up with him near to West¬ 
minster Bridge; he was hurrying to the steps leading tofhe river ; 
1 seized him; he threatened to strike me if I did not release him ; 
I called for the watch ; I entreated him to return ; he became 
more pacified, but still seemed anxious to escape front me. By 
entreaties; by every means of persuasion I could think of; by 
threats to call for help, I succeeded in taking him back. The 
next day he was more composed, but 1 believe rarely resided 
with his father after that time. Necessity compelled him to do 
something for a livelihood, and in time he became a reader in 
the office of the Messrs. Bayliss, in Fleet Street. By that employ, 
joined to frequent contributions to the Monthly Magazine, at 
that time published by them, he obtained a tolerable competence. 

"'Blanchard and Jerrold had serious thoughts of joining 
Lord Byron in Greece ; they were to become warriors, and assist 
the poet in the liberation of the classic land. Many a nightly 
wandering found them discussing their project. In the midst of 
one of these discussions they were caught in a shower of rain, and 
sought shelter under a gateway. The rain continued; when 
their patience becoming exhausted, Blanchard, buttoning up his 
coat, exclaimed, "Come on, Jerrold! what use shall we be to 
the Greeks if we stand up for a shower of rain?*' So they 
walked home and were heroically wet through.’ ’’ 

It would have been worth while to tell this tale more fully ; 
not to envelop the chief personage in fine words, as statuaries 
do their sitters in Roman togas, and, making them assume the 
heroic-conventional look, take away from them that infinitely 
more interesting one which Nature gave them. It would have 
been well if we could have had this stirring little story in detail. 
The young fellow, forced to the proctor’s desk, quite angry with 
the diuugery, theatre-stricken, poetry-stricken, writing dramatic 
sketches in Barry Cornwall’s manner, spouting “ Leonidas” before 
a manager, driven away starving from home, and, penniless 
and full of romance, courting his beautiful young wife, " Come 
on, Jerrold / what use shall we fie to the Greeks if toe stand up for 
a shower of rain f " How the native humour breaks out of the 
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man! Those who knew them can fancy the effect of such a pair 
of warriors steering the Greek fire-ships, or manning the breach 
at Missolonghi. Then there comes that pathetic, little outbreak 
of despair, when the poor young fellow is nearly giving up; his 
father banishes him, no one will buy his poetry, he has no chance 
on his darling theatre, no chance of the wife that he is longing 
for- Why not finish with life at once ? He has read '' Werther,' * 
And can understand suicide. " None,” he says, in a sonnet,— 

H None, not the hoariest sage, nay tell of all 
The strong heart struggles with before it fall. M 

If Respectability wanted to point a moral, isn’t there one here ? 
Eschew poetry, avoid the theatre, stick to your business, do not 
read German novels, do not marry at twenty. All these in¬ 
junctions seem to hang naturally on the story. 

And yet the young poet marries at twenty, in the teeth of 
poverty and experience ; labours away, not unsuccessfully, puts 
Pegasus into harness, rises in social rank and public estimation, 
brings up happily round him an affectionate family, gets for 
himself a circle of the warmest friends, and thus carries on for 
twenty years, when a providential calamity visits him and the 
poor wife almost together, and removes them both. 

In the beginning of 1844, Mrs. Blanchard, his affectionate 
wife and the excellent mother of his children, was attacked with 
paralysis, which impaired her mind and terminated fatally at the 
end of the year. Her husband was constantly w ith her, occupied 
by her side, whilst watching her distressing malady, in his daily 
task of literary business. Her illness had the severest effect upon 
him. He, too, was attacked with partial paralysis and con¬ 
gestion of the brain, during which first seizure his wife died. 
The rest of the story was told in all the newspapers of the 
beginning of last year. Rallying partially from his fever at 
times, a sudden catastrophe overwhelmed him. On the night of 
the 14th February, in a gust of delirium, having his little boy in 
bed by his side, and having said the Lord's Prayer but a short 
time before, he sprang out of bed in the absence of hiswiurse 
(whom he had besought not to leave him), and made away with 
himself with a razor. He was no more guilty in his death than 
a man who is murdered by a madman, or who dies of the rupture 
of a blood-vessel. In his last prayer he asked to be forgiven, as 
be in his whole heart forgave others ; and not to be led into that 
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irresistible temptation under which it pleased Heaven that the 
poor wandering spirit should succumb. 

At the very moment of his death, his friends were making the 
kindest and most generous exertions in his behalf. Such a natyle, 
lovmg, and generous creature is never without such. The world, 
it is pleasant to think, is always a good and gentle world to the 
gentle and good, and reflects the benevolence with which they 
regard it. This memoir contains an affecting letter from the 
poor fellow himself, which indicates Sir Edward ^ulwer’s 
admirable and delicate generosity towards him. “I bless and 
thank you always,” writes the kindly and affectionate soul, to 
another excellent friend, Mr. Forster. There were other friends, 
such as Mr. Fonblanque, Mr. Ainsworth, with whom he was 
connected m literary labour, who were not less eager to serve 
and befriend him. 

As soon as he was dead, a number of other persons came 
forward to provide means for the maintenance of his orphan 
family. Messrs. Chapman & Hall took one son into their 
publishing-house, another was provided for in a merchant’s 
house in the City, the other is of an age and has the talents to 
follow and succeed in his father's profession. Mr. Colburn and 
Mr. Ainsworth gave up tlieir copyrights of his Essays, which are 
now printed in three handsome volumes, for the benefit of his 
children. 

Out of Blanchard’s life (except from the melancholy end, 
which is quite apart from it) there is surely no ground for drawing 
charges against the public of neglecting literature. His career, 
untimely concluded, is in the mam a successful one. In truth, 
1 don’t see how the aid oi interposition of Government could in 
any way have greatly benefited him, or how it was even called 
upon to do so. It does not follow that a man would produce a 
great work even if he had leisure. Squire Shakspeare of Strat¬ 
ford, with his lands and tents and his arms over his porch, was 
not the working Shakspeare ; and indolence (or contemplation, 
if you like) is no unusual quality m the literary man. Of all the 
squires w.iO have had acres and icnts, all the holders of lucky 
easy Government places, how many have written books, and of 
what worth a.e they? There are sonic persons whom Govern* 
ment, having a want of, employs and pays — barristers, diplo¬ 
matists, soldiers, and the like; but it doesn’t want poetry, and 
can do without tragedies. Let men of letters stand for 
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themselves. Every day enlarges their market, and multiplies their 
clients. The most skilful and successful among the cultivators of 
light literature have such a hold upon the public feelings, and 
awaken such a sympathy, as men of the class never enjoyed until 
now: men of science and learning, who aim at other distinction, 
get it; and in spite of Dr. Carus’s disgust, I believe there was 
never a time when so much of the practically useful was written 
and read, and every branch of book-making pursued, with an 
interest so eager. 

But I must conclude. My letter has swelled beyond the 
proper size of letters, and you are craving for news: have you 
not to-day’s Times' battle of Ferozeshah? Farewell. 

M. A T. 
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A LETTER FROM MICHAEL ANGELO TITMAXSH, ESQUIRE, 
TO MONSIEUR ANATOLE VICTOR IS1DOR HYACINTIUE 
ACI11LLE HERCULE I)E BR1CABRAC, PEINTRE D’HISTOIRE, 
RUE MOUFFETARD, X PARIS. 

Lord's Hotel, New Street, Covent Garden: 

Tuesday, T$t/t May. 

I propose to be both learned and pleasant in my remarks 
upon the exhibitions here ; for I know, my dear Bricabrac, that 
it is your intention to translate this letter into French, for the 
benefit of some of your countrymen, who are anxious about the 
progress of the fine arts—when 1 say some, I mean all, for, 
thanks to your Government patronage, your magnificent public 
galleries, and, above all, your delicious sky and sunshine, there 
is not a scavenger in your nation who has not a feeling for the 
beauty of Nature, which is, my dear Anatole, neither more nor 
less than Art. 

You know nothing about art in this country—almost as little 
as we know of French art. One Gustave Planche, who makes 
visits to London, and writes accounts of pictures in your reviews, 
is, believe me, an impostor. I do not mean a private impostor, 
for I know not whether Planche is a real or assumed name, but 
simply a quack on matters of art. Depend on it, my dear young 
friend, that there is nobody like Titmarsh : you will learn more 
about the arts in England from this letter than from anything 
in or out of print. 

Well, then, every year, at the commencement of this blessed 
month of May, wide open the doors of three picture galleries, 
in which figure all the works of genius which our brother artists 
have produced during the whole year. 1 wish you could see my 
historical picture of “ Heliogabalus in the Ruins of Carthage,’* 
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or the full-length of Sir Samuel Hicks and his Lady,—sitting in 
a garden light, Lady H, reading the “Book of Beauty," Sir 
Samuel catching a butterfly which is settling on a flower-pot. 
This, however, is all egotism. I am not going to speak of my 
works, which are pretty well known in Paris already, as 1 flatter 
myself, but of other artists—some of them men of merit—as 
well as myself. 

Let us commence, then, with the commencement—the Royal 
Academy. That is held in one wing of a little building like a 
gin-shop, which is near Saint Martin’s Church. In the other 
wing is our National Gallery. As for the building, you must 
not take that as a specimen of our skill in the fine arts ; come 
down the Seven Dials, and I will show you many modern struc¬ 
tures of which the architect deserves far higher credit. 

But, bad as the place is—a pigmy abortion, in lieu of a noble 
monument to the greatest school of painting in the greatest 
country of the modern world (you may be angry, but I’m right 
in both cases)—bad as the outside is, the interior, it must be 
confessed, is marvellously pretty and convenient for the reception 
and exhibition of the pictures it will hold. Since the old pictures 
have got their new gallery, and their new scouring, one hardly 
knows them. O Ferdinand, Ferdinand, that is a treat, that 
National Gallery, and no mistake ! I shall write to you fourteen 
or fifteen long letters about it some day or other. The apart¬ 
ment devoted to the Academy exhibition is equally commodious : 
a small room for miniatures and aquarelles, another for archi¬ 
tectural drawings, and three saloons for pictures—all very small, 
but well lighted and neat; no interminable passage, like your 
five hundred yards at the Louvre, with a slippery floor, and tire¬ 
some straggling cross-lights. Let us buy a catalogue, and walk 
straight into the gallery, however :—we have been a long time 
talking, de omnibus rebus, at the door. 

Look, my dear Isidor, at the first names in the catalogue, and 
thank your stars for being in such good company. Bless us and 
save us, what a power of knights is here ! 

Sir William Becchey. 

Sir Martin Shee. 

Sir David Wilkie. 

Sir Augustus Callcott. 

Sir W. J. Newton. 

Sir Geoffrey Wyattville. 
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Sir Francis Chantrey. 

Sir Richard Westmacott. 

Sir Michael Angelo Titmarsh— 

not yet, that is ; but I shall be, in course, when our little liege 
lady—Heaven bless her!—has seen my portrait of Sir Sam and 
Lady Hicks. 

If all these gentlemen in the list of Academicians and Associates 
are to have titles of some sort or other, I should propose:— 

1. Baron Briggs. (At the very least, he is out $pd out the 
best portrait-painter of the set.) 

2. Daniel, Prince Maclish. (His Royal Highness's pic¬ 
tures place him very near to the throne indeed.) 

3. Edwin, Earl of Landseer. 

4. The Lord Charles Landseer. 

5. The Duke of Etty, 

6. Archbishop Knstlakc. 

7. His Majesty KING MULREADY. 

King Mulready, I repeat, m double capitals ; for, if this man 
has not the crowning picture of the exhibition, I am no better 
than a Dutchman. His picture represents the “ Seven Ages," 
as described by a poet whom you have heard of—one Shakspearc, 
a Warwickshire man : and there they are, all together; the 
portly justice and the quarrelsome soldier ; the lover leaning 
apart, and whispering sweet tilings in his pretty mistress's ear; 
the baby hanging on her gentle mother’s bosom ; the school¬ 
boy, rosy and lazy ; the old man crabbed and stingy ; and the 
old old man of all, sans teeth, sans eyes, sans ears, sans every¬ 
thing—but why describe them ? You will find the thing better 
done in Shakspearc, or possibly translated by some of your 
Frenchmen. J can’t say much about the drawing of this picture, 
for here and thete are some queer-looking limbs; but—oh, 
Anatole!— the intention is godlike. Not one of those figures 
but has a grace and a soul of his own ; no conventional copies 
of the stony antique ; no distorted caricatures, like those of 
your “ classiques,” David, Girodet and Co. (the impostors !)—but 
suchf expressions as a great poet would draw, who thinks pro¬ 
foundly and truly, and never forgets (lie could not if he would) 
grace and beauty withal. The colour and manner of this noble 
picture are neither of the Venetian school, nor the Florentine, 
nor the English, but of the Mulready school. Ah ! my dear 
Floridor ! I wish that you and I, ere we die, may have erected 
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such a beautiful monument to hallow and perpetuate our names. 
Our children—my boy, Sebastian Piombo Titmarsh, will see 
this picture in his old age, hanging by the side of the Raffaelles 
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in our National Gallery. I sometimes fancy, in the presence of 
such works of genius as this, that my picture of Sir Sam and 
Lady 1 licks is but a magnificent error after all, and that it will 
die away, and bo forgotten. 

Near to ' All the world's a stage” is a charming picture, by 
Archbishop Eastlake , so denominated by me, because the 
rank is very respectable, and because there is a certain purity 
and religious feeling in all Mr. Eastlake does, which eminently 
entitles him to the honours of the prelacy. In this picture, 
Gaston de Foix (he whom Titian painted, his mistress buckling 
on his armour) is parting from his mistress. A fair peaceful 
garden is round about them ; and here his lady sits and clings 
to him, as though she would cling for ever. But, look ! yonder 
stands the page and the horse pawing ; and, beyond the wall 
which bounds the quiet garden and flowers, you see the spears 
and pennons of knights, the banners of King Louis and De 
Foix “ the thunderbolt of Italy." Long shining rows of steel- 
clad men are marching stately by; and with them must ride 
Count Gaston—to conquer and die at Ravenna. You can read 
his history, my dear friend, in Lacretelle, or Urant6nie; only, 
perhaps, not so well expressed as it has just been by me. 
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Yonder is Sir David Wilkie's grand picture, " Queen Victoria 
holding her First Council." A marvellous painting, in which 
one admires the exquisite richness of the colour, the breadth of 
light and shadow, the graceful dignity and beauty of the prin¬ 
cipal figure, and the extraordinary skill with which all the figures 
have been grouped, so as to produce a grand and simple effect. 
What can one say more but admire the artist who has made, 
out of such unpoetical materials as a table of red cloth, and fifty 
unoccupied middle-aged gentlemen, a beautiful and^nteresting 
picture ? Sir David has a charming portrait, too, of Mrs. Maberly, 
in dark crimson velvet, and delicate white hat and feathers: a 
marvel of colour, though somewhat askew in the drawing. 

The Earl of Landseer’s best picture, to my thinking, is that 
which represents Her Majesty’s favourite dogs and parrot. He 
has, in painting, an abolute mastery over 

K bveacw 
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this is, he can paint all manner of birds and beasts as nobody 
else can. To tell you a secret, I do not think he understands 
how to paint the great beast, man, quite so well; or, at least, to 
do what is the highest quality of an artist, to place a soul under 
the ribs as lie draws them. They are, if you like, the most dex¬ 
terous pictures that ever were painted, but not great pictures. 
I would much rather look at yonder rough Leslie than at all the 
wonderful painting of parrots or greyhounds, though done to a 
hair or a feather. 

Leslie is the only man in this country who translates Shak- 
speare into form and colour. Old Shallow’, and Sir Hugh, 
Slender and his man Simple, pretty Anne Page and the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, are here joking with the fat knight; who, 
with a monstrous gravity and profound brazen humour, is 
narrating some tale of his feats with the wild Prince and Poins. 
Master Brooke is offering a tankard to Master Slender, who 
will not drink, forsooth. 

Tl^is Dicture is executed with the utmost simplicity, and 
almost rudeness ; but is charming, from its great truth of effect 
and expression. Wilkie’s pictures (in his latter style) seem to 
begin where Leslie's end ; the former's men and women look as 
if the bodies had been taken out of than, and only the surface 
left. Lovely as the Queen's figure is, lor instance, it looks like 
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a spirit, and not a woman ; one may almost see through her 
into the waistcoat of Lord Lansdowne, and so on through the 
rest of the transparent heroes and statesmen of the company. 

Opposite the Queen is another charming performance of Sir 
David—-a bride dressing, amidst a rout of bridesmaids and 
relations. Some are crying, some are smiling, some are pinning 
her gown; a back door is open, and a golden sun shines into a 
room which contains a venerable-looking bed and tester, pro* 
bably that in which the dear girl is to—but parlons tfautres 
choses . The colour of this picture is delicious, and the effect 
faultless: Sir David does everything for a picture nowadays but 
the drawing. Who knows? Perhaps it is as well left out. 

Look yonder, down to the ground, and admire a most 
beautiful fantastic Ariel. 

“On the bat's back do I fly, 

After sunset merrily 

Merry Ariel lies at his ease, and whips with gorgeous pea¬ 
cock's feather his courser, flapping lazy through the golden 
evening sky. This exquisite little pictuie is the work of Mr. 
Severn, an artist who has educated his taste and his hand in the 
early Roman school. He has not the dash and dexterity of the 
latter which belong to some of our painters, but he possesses 
that solemn earnestness and simplicity of mind and purpose 
which make a religion of art, and seem to be accorded only 
to a few in our profession. I have heard a pious pupil of Mr. 
Ingres (the head of your academy at Rome) aver stoutly that, 
in matters of art, Titian was Antichrist, and Rubens, Martin 
Luther. They came with their brilliant colours, and dashing 
worldly notions, upsetting that beautiful system of faith in 
which art had lived hitherto. Portraits of saints and martyrs, 
with pure eyes turned heavenward ; and (as all true sanctity will) 
making those pure who came within their reach, now gave way 
to wicked likenesses of men of blood, or dangerous, devilish, 
sensual portraits of tempting women. Before Titian, a picture 
was the labour of years. Why did this reformer ever come among 
us, and show how it might be done in a day ? He drew the 
good angels away irom painters’ easels, and called down a host 
of voluptuous spirits instead, who ever since have held the 
mastery there. 

Only a few artists of our country (none in yours, where the so- 
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called Catholic school is a mere theatrical folly), and some 
among the Germans, have kept to the true faith, and eschewed 
the temptations of Titian and his like. Mr. Eastlake is one of 
these. Who does not recollect his portrait of Miss Bury? Not 
a simple woman — the lovely daughter of the authoress of 
“Love,” ‘Flirtation,” and other remarkable works—but a 
glorified saint. Who docs not remember his Saint Sebastian ; 
his body bare, bis eyes cast melancholy down ; his limbs, as 
yet untouched by the arrows of his persecutors, tiecfSJto the fatal 
tree? Those two pictures of Mr. Eastlake would merit to hang 
in a gallery where there were only Raffaelles besides. Mr. 
Severn is another of the school. J don’t know what hidden and 
indefinable charm there is in his simple pictures ; but I never 
can look at them without a certain emotion of awe—without that 
thrill of the heart with which one hears country children sing 
the Old Hundredth, for instance. The singers are nide, perhaps, 
and the voices shrill ; but the melody is still pure and godlike. 
Some such majestic and pious harmony is there in these pictures 
of Mr. Severn. Mr. Mill ready’s mind has lately gamed this same 
kind of inspiration. 1 know no one else who possesses it, except, 
perhaps, myself. Without flattery, I may say, that my picture 
of “ Heliogabnliis at Carthage” is not in the popular taste, and 
has about it some faint odour of celestial incense. 

Do not, my dear Anatole, consider me too great an ass for 
persisting upon this point, and exemplifying Mr. Severn’s pic¬ 
ture of the “ Crusaders catching a First View of Jerusalem ” as 
an instance. Godfrey and Tailored, Raymond and Ademar, 
Beamond and Rinaldo, with Peter and the Christian host, 
behold at length the day dawning. 

“ E quando il sol gli aridi campi fiedc 

Con r.icrtti ass.u fervmti, o inahosorge, 

Ivcco apparir (.Jerusalem si wde, 

Ecco add 1 tar Gcrusalein si scorge, 

El co d < imlle voci umtainvnte 
Gerusalcmme salutar si sente P 

WslI, Godfrey and Tnncred, Peter, and the rest, look like 
little wooden dolls ! nncl as for the horses belonging to the 
crusading c a r alry, I have seen better in gingerbread. But, what 
then ? There is a higher ingredient in beauty than mere form ; 
a skilful hand is only the second artistical quality, worthless, my 
Anatole, without the first, which is a great heart. This picture 
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is beautiful, in spite of its defects, as many women are. Mrs. 
Titmarsh is beautiful, though she weighs nineteen stone. 

Being on the subject of religious pictures, what shall I say of 
Mr. Ward's? Anything so mysteriously hideous was never seen 
before now ; they are worse than all the horrors in your Spanish 
Gallery at Paris. As Eastlake’s are of the Catholic, these may 
be called of the Muggletonian, school of art; monstrous, livid, 
and dreadful, as the dreams of a man in the scarlet fever. I 
would much sooner buy a bottled baby with two heads as a 
pleasing ornament for my cabinet; and should be afraid to sit 
alone in a room with “ ignorance, envy, and jealousy filling the 
throat and widening the mouth of calumny endeavouring to 
bear down truth ! ” 

Mr. Maclise’s picture of “ Christmas ” you will find excellently 
described in the May number of a periodical of much celebrity 
among us, called Fraser's Magazine. Since the circulation of 
that miscellany is almost as extensive in Paris as in London, it 
is needless in this letter to go over beaten ground, and speak at 
length of the plot of this remarkable picture. There are five 
hundred merry figures painted on this onnvas, gobbling, singing, 
kissing, carousing. A line of jolly serving men troop down the 
hall stairs, and bear the boar’s head in procession up to the dais, 
where sits the good old English gentleman, and his guests and 
family ; a set of mummers and vassals are crowded round a table 
gorging beef and wassail ; a bevy of blooming girls and young 
men are huddled m a circle, and play at Hunt the slipper. Of 
course there arc plenty of stories told at the huge hall fire, and 
kissing under the glistening mistletoe-bough. But 1 wish you 
could see the wonderful accuracy with which all those figures 
are drawn, and the extraordinary skill with which the artist has 
managed to throw into a hundred different faces a hundred dif¬ 
ferent characters and individualities of joy. Every one of these 
little people is smiling, but each has lus own particular smile. 
As for the colouring of the picture, it is, between ourselves, 
atrocious ; but a man cannot have all the merits at once. Mr. 
Mafdise has for his share humour such as few painters# ever 
possessed, and a power of drawing such as never was possessed 
by any other; no, not by one, from Albert Diirer downwards. 
His scene fiom the “ Vicar of Wakefield " is equally charming. 
Moses 5 shining grinning face ; the little man in red who stands 
on tiptoe, and painfully scrawls ais copy ; and the youngest of 
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the family of the Primroses,, who learns his letters on his father’s 
knee, are perfect in design and expression. What might not this 
man do, if he would read and meditate a little, and profit by the 
works of men whose taste and education were superior to his 1 own. 

Mr. Charles Landseer has two tableaux degenre, which possess 
very great merit. His characters are a little too timid, perhaps, 
as Mr. Maclise’s are too bold ; but the figures are beautifully 
drawn, the colouring and effect excellent, and the accessories 
painted with great faithfulness and skill. '' The Paring Beni- 
son ” is, perhaps, the more interesting picture of the two. 

And now we arrive at Mr. Etty, whose rich luscious pencil has 
covered a hundred glowing canvasses, which every painter muri 
love. I don’t know whether the Duke has this year produced 
anything which one might have expected from a man of his rank 
and consequence. He is, like great men, lazy, or indifferent, 
perhaps, about public approbation ; and also, like great men, 
somewhat too luxurious and fond of pleasure. For instance, 
here is a picture of a sleepy nymph, most richly painted; but 
lipsy-Iooking, coarse, and so naked as to be unfit for appearance 
among respectable people at an exhibition. You will understand 
what I mean. There are some figures without a rag to cover 
them, which look modest and decent for all that ; and others, 
which may be clothed to the chin, and yet are not fit for modest 
eyes to gaze on. Verbam sat — this naughty “Somnolency” 
ought to go to sleep in her night-gown. 

But here is a far nobler painting,-—the prodigal kneeling down 
lonely in the stormy evening, and praying to Heaven for pardon. 
It is a grand and touching picture ; and looks as large as if the 
three-foot canvas had been twenty. His wan wretched figure 
and clasped hands are lighted up by the sunset; the clouds are 
hvid and heavy ; and the wind is howling over the solitary 
common, and numbing the chill limbs of the poor wanderer. 
A goat and a boar are looking at him with horrid obscene eyes. 
They arc the demons of Lust and Gluttony, which have brought 
him to this sad pass. And there seems no hope, no succour, no 
ear for tne prayer of this wretched, wayworn, miserable man 
who kneels there alone, shuddering. Only above, in the gusty 
blue sky, you see a glistening, peaceful, silver star, which points 
to home and hope, as clearly as if the little star were a signpost, 
nnd home at the very next turn of the road. 

Away, then, O conscience-stricken prodigal! and you shall 
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find a good father, who loves you; and an elder brother, who 
hates you—but never mind that; and a dear, kind, stout old 
mother, who liked you twice as well as the elder, for all his 
goodness and psalm-singing, and has a tear and a prayer for 
you night and morning; and a pair of gentle sisters, maybe; 
and a poor young thing down in the village, who has never 
forgotten your walks in the quiet nut-woods, and the birds’ nests 
you brought her, and the big boy you thrashed, because he 
broke the eggs : he is squire now, the big boy, and would marry 
her, but she will not have him—not she!—her thoughts are with 
her dark-eyed, bold-browed, devil-may-care playmate, who 
swore she should be his little wife—and then went to college— 
and then came back sick and changed—and then got into debt 

—and then- But never mind, man! down to her at once. 

She will pretend to be cold at first, and then shiver and turn red 
and deadly pale ; and then she tumbles into your arms with a 
gush of sweet tears, and a pair of rainbows in her soft eyes, 
welcoming the sunshine back to her bosom again ! To her, 
man!—never fear, miss! Hug tnm, and kiss him, as though 
you would draw the heart from his lips. 

When she has done, the poor thing falls stone-pale and sob¬ 
bing on young Prodigal’s shou’der; and he carries her, quite 
gently, to that old bench where he carved her name fourteen 
years ago, and steals his arm round her waist, and kisses her 
hand, and soothes her. Then comes but the poor widow, her 
mother, who is pale and tearful too, and tries to look cold and 
unconcerned. She kisses her daughter, and leads her trembling 
into the house, “ You will come to us to-morrow, Torn ? " says 
she, as she takes liis hand at the gate. 

To-morrow/ To be sure he will; and this very night, too, 
after supper with the old people. (Young Squire Prodigal never 
sups ; and has found out that he must ride into town, to arrange 
about a missionary meeting \\ ith the Reverend Doctor Slackjaw.) 
To be sure, Tom Prodigal will go: the moon will be up, and 
who knows but Lucy may be looking at it about twelve o'clock. 
At one, back trots the young squire, and he sees two people 
whispering at a window; and he gives something very like a 
curse, as he digs into the ribs of his mare, and canters, clattering! 
down the silent road. 

Yes—but, in the meantime, there is the old housekeeper, with 
“ Lord bless us ! ” and “ Heaven save us ! " and “ Who’d have 
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thought ever again to see his dear face ! And master to forget 
it all, who swore so dreadful that he would never see him !—as 
for missis, she always loved him,” There, I say, is the old 
housekeeper, logging the fire, airing the sheets, and flapping^the 
feather beds—for Master Tom’s room has never been used this 
many a day ; and the young ladies have got some flowers for his 
chimney-piece, and put back his mother’s portrait, which they 
have had in their room ever since he went away and forgot it, 
woe is me! And old John, the butler, coachman,Tfbotman, 
valet, factotum, consults with master about supper. 

" What can we have?” says master ; "all the shops are shut, 
and there’s nothing m the house.” 

John. ■' No, no more there isn’t; only Guernsey’s call. 
Butcher kill’d'n yasterday, as your honour knoweth." 

Master . "Come, John, a calfs enough. Tell the cook to 
send us up that ” 

And he gives a hoarse haw! haw! at his wit; and Mrs. 
Prodigal smiles too, and says, “All Tom Prodigal, you were 
always a merry fellow ! ” 

Well, John Footman carries down the message to cook, who 

is a country wench, and takes people at their word; and what 

do you think she sends up ? 

* 

Top Dish. 

Fillet of veal, and bacon on the side-table. 

Bottom Dish. 

Roast ribs of veal. 

In the middle. 

Calves -head soup (k la tortue). 

Veal broth. 

Between . 

Boiled knuckle of veal, and paisley sauce. 

Stewed veal, with brown sauce and forot-d-meat balls. 

Entremets. 

Veal olives (for sauce, see stewed veal) 

Veal cutlets (panics, sauce piquante). 

Ditto (en papillote). 

Scorch coflops. 

Frit andeau of veal (pique au lard h la chicorde). 

Minced veal. 

Blanquet of veal. 
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Second Course 

Currie of calves’-head. 

Sweetbreads. 

Caives’-foot jelly. 

See, my dear Anatole, what a world of thought can bt con¬ 
jured up out of a few inches of painted canvas. 

And now we come to the great and crowning picture of the 
exhibition, my own historical piece, namely, “ Heliogabalus in 
the Ruins of Carthage.” In this grand and finished perform- 

*#* Mr. Titmarsh’s letter stops, unfortunately, here. We 
found it at midnight, the 15th-16th May, in a gutter of Saint 
Martin’s Lane, whence a young gentleman had been just removed 
by the police. It is to be presumed that intoxication could be 
his only cause for choosing such a sleeping-place, at such an 
hour; and it had probably commenced as be was writing the 
above fragment. We made inquiries at Lord's Coffee House, 
of Mr. Moth (who, from being the active and experienced head- 
waiter, is now the obliging landlord of that establishment), and 
were told that a gentleman unknown had dined there at three, 
and had been ceaselessly occupied in writing and drinking until 
a quarter to twelve, when he abruptly left the house. Mr. Moth 
regretted to add, that the stranger had neglected to pay for 
thirteen glasses of gin-and-water, half-a-pint of porter, a bottle 
of soda-water, and a plate of ham-sandwiches, which he had 
consumed in the course of the day. 

We have paid Mr. Moth (whose very moderate charges, and 
excellent stock of wines and spirits, cannot be too highly com¬ 
mended), and shall gladly hand over to Mr. Titmarsh the 
remaining sum which is his due. Has he any more of his 
rhapsody?—O. Y. 
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A SECOND LECTURE ON THE FINE %RTS. 

BY MICHAEL ANGEI-O TITMARSH, ESQ. 
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THE EXHIBITIONS. 

Jack Straw’s Castle, Hampstead. 

My dear Bricarrac,—Y ou, of course, remember the letter 
on the subject of our exhibitions which I addressed to you this 
time last year. As you are now lying at the H6tel Dieu, 
wounded during the late unsuccessful inieute (which I think, 
my dear friend, is the seventeenth you have been engaged in), 
and as the letter which 1 wrote last year was received with 
unbounded applause by the people here, and caused a sale of 
three or four editions of this Magazine, I cannot surely, my 
dear Bricabrac, do better than send you another sheet or two, 
which may console you under your present bereavement, and at 
the same time amuse the British public, who now know their 
friend Titmar^h as well as you in France know that little 
scamp Thiers. 

Well, then, from “Jack Straw's Castle,” an hotel on 
Hampstead's breezy heath, which Keats, Wordsworth, Leigh 
Hunt, F. W. N. Bayly, and others of our choicest spirits, have 
often patronised, and a heath of which every pool, bramble, 
furzc-bn»h-with-clothes-hanging-on-it-to-dry, steep, stock, stone, 
tree, lodging-house, and distant gloomy background of London 
city, or bright green stretch of sunshiny Hertfordshire meadows, 
lias been depicted by our noble English landscape-painter. 
Constable, in his own Constabulary way—at “Jack Straw's 
Castle,” I say, where I at this present moment am located (not 

that it matters in the least, but the world is always interested to 
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know where men of genius are accustomed to disport them¬ 
selves), I cannot do better than look over the heap of picture* 
gallery catalogues which I brought with me from London, and 
communicate to you, my friend in Paris, my remarks thereon. 

A man, with five shillings to spare, may at this present 
moment half kill himself with pleasure in London town, and in 
the neighbourhood of Pall Mall, by going from one picture 
gallery to another, and examining the beauties and absurdities 
which are to be found in each. There is first the National 
Gallery (entrance, nothing), in one wing of the little gin-shop of 
a building so styled near Saint Martin's Church; in another 
wing is the exhibition of the Royal Academy (entrance, one 
shilling; catalogue, one ditto). After having seen this, you 
come to the Water-Colour Exhibition in Pall Mall East; then 
to the gallery in Suffolk Street; and, finally, to the New Water- 
Colotir Society in Pall Mall,—a pretty room, which formerly 
used to be a gambling-house, where many a bout of seven’s-the- 
main, and iced champagne, has been had by the dissipated in 
former days. All these collections (all the modern ones, that is) 
deserve to be noticed, and contain a deal of good, bad, and 
indifferent wares, as is the way with all other institutions in this 
wicked world. 

Com men f on s done avec ie commencement —with the exhibition 
cf the Royal Academy, which consists, as everybody knows, of 
thirty-eight knight and esquire Academicians, and nineteen 
simple and ungenteel Associates, who have not so much as a 
shabby Mister before-^heir names. I recollect last year face¬ 
tiously ranging these gentlemen in rank according to what I 
conceived to be their merits,—King Mulready, Prince Maclise, 
Lord Landseer, Archbishop Eastlake (according to the best of 
my*memory, for "Jack Straw," strange to say, does not take 
in Fraser’s Magazine ), and so on. At present, a great number 
of new-comers, not Associates even, ought to be elevated to 
these aristocratic dignities; and, perhaps, the order ought to 
be somewhat changed. There are many more good pictures 
(here and elsewhere) than there were last year. A great sfride 
has been taken in matters of art, my dear friend. The young 
painters are stepping forward. Let the old fogies look to it; 
let the old Academic Olympians beware, for there are fellows 
among the rising race who bid fair to oust them from sovereignty. 
They have not yet arrived at the throne, to be sure, but they 
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are near it. The lads are not so good as the best of the 
Academicians; but many of the Academicians are infinitely 
worse than the lads, and are old, stupid, and cannot improve, 
as the younger and more active painters will. 

If you ate particularly anxious to know what is the best 
picture in the room, not the biggest (Sir David Wilkie's is the 
biggest, and exactly contrary to the best), I must request you to 
turn your attention to a noble river-piece by J. W. M. Turner, 
Esquire, R.A., “The Fighting 1 T6m6raire ’ "—as* grand a 
painting as ever figured on the walls of any Academy, or came 
from the easel of any painter. The old “T6ra6raire” is 
dragged to her last home by a little, spiteful, diabolical steamer. 
A mighty red sun, amidst a host of flaring clouds, sinks to rest 
on one side of the picture, and illumines a river that seems 
interminable, and a countless navy that fades away into such a 
wonderful distance as never was painted before, 't he little 
demon of a steamer is belching out a volume (why do I say 
a volume? not a hundred volumes could express it) of foul, 
lurid, red-hot, malignant smoke, paddling furiously, and lashing 
up the water round about it; while behind it (a cold grey moon 
looking down on it), blow, sad, and majestic, follows the brave 
old ship, with death, as it were, written on her. I think, my 
dear Bricabrac (although, to be sure, your nation would be 
somewhat offended by such a collection of trophies), that we 
ought not, in common gratitude, to sacrifice entirely these noble 
old champions of ours, but that we should have somewhere 
a museum of their skeletons, wlpch our children might visit, and 
think of the brave deeds which were done in them. The bones 
of the “Agamemnon" and the “Captain," the “ Vanguard," 
the “Culloden," and the “Victory" ought to be sacred relics, 
for Englishmen to worship almost. Think of them when alive, 
and braving the battle and the breeze, they carried Nelson and 
his heroes victorious by the Cape of Saint Vincent, in the dark 
waters of Aboukir, and through the fatal conflict of Trafalgar. 
All thuSe things, my dear Bricabrac, are, you will say, absurd, 
and hot to the purpose. Be it so ; but Bowbellitcs as we are, 
we Cockreys feel our hearts leap up when we recall them 
to memory; and every clerk in Threadneedle Street feels the 
strength of a Nelson when he thinks of the mighty actions 
performed by him. 

It is absurd, you will say (and with a great deal of reason). 
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for Titmarsh, or any other Briton, to grow so poetically enthu¬ 
siastic about a four-foot canvas, representing a 3hip, a steamer, 
a river, and a sunset. But herein surely lies the power of the 
great artist. He makes you see and think of a great deal more 
than the objects before you ; he knows how to soothe or intoxi¬ 
cate, to fire or to depress, by a few notes, or forms, or colours, 
of which we cannot trace the effect to the source, but only 
acknowledge the power. I recollect some years ago, at the 
theatre at Weimar, hearing Beethoven's “ Battle of Vittoria,” 
in which, amidst a storm of glorious music, the air of "God 
save the King" was introduced. The very instant it began, 
every Englishman in the house was bolt upright, and so stood 
reverently until the air was played out. Why so? From some 
such thrill of excitement as makes us glow and rejoice over Mr. 
Turner and his "Fighting ‘ T6m6raire'; ” which I am sure, 
when the art of translating colours into music or poetry shall be 
discovered, will be found to be a magnificent national ode or 
piece of music. 

I must tell you, however, that Mr. Turner’s performances are 
for the most part quite incomprehensible to me; and that his 
other pictures, which he is pleased to call " Cicero at his Villa,” 
"Agrippina with the Ashes jf Germanicus," "Pluto carrying 
off Proserpina,” or what you will, are not a whit more natural, 
or less mad, than they used to be in former years, since he has 
forsaken nature, or attempted (like your French barbers) to 
embellish it. On riembellitpas la nature , my dear Bricabrac ; 
one may make pert caricatures of it, or mad exaggerations like 
Mr. Turner in his fancy pieces. O ye gods! why will he not 
stick to copying her majestical countenance, instead of daubing it 
with some absurd antics and Card of his own ? Fancy pea-green 
skies, crimson-lake trees, and orange and purple grass—fancy 
cataracts, rainbows, suns, moons, and thunderbolts — shake 
them well up with a quantity of gamboge, and you will have an 
idea of a fancy picture by Turner. It is worth a shilling alone 
to go and see " Pluto and Proserpina.” Such a landscape i 
such figures ! such a little red-hot coal-scuttle of a chariot! As 
Nat Lee sings— 

" Methought I saw a hieroglyphic bat 
Skim o'er the surface of a slipshod hat j 
While, to increase the tumult of the skies, 

A damned potato o'er the whirlwind flies." 
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If you can understand these lines, you can understand one of 
Turner's landscapes; and I recommend them to him, as a 
pretty subject for a piece for next year. 

Etty has a picture on the same subject as Turner’s, “ SPluto 
carrying off Proserpina ; ” and if one may complain that in the 
latter the figures are not indicated, one cannot at least lay this 
fault to Mr. Etty’s door. His figures are drawn, and a deuced 
deal too much drawn. A great large curtain of fig-leaves should 
be hung over every one of this artist’s pictures, antf the world 
should pass on, content to know that there are some glorious 
colours painted beneath. His colour indeed is sublime: I doubt 
if Titian ever knew how to paint flesh better—but his ta-ie! 
Not David nor Girodct ever offended propriety so—scarcely ever 
Peter Paul himself, by whose side, as a colourist and a magnifi¬ 
cent heroic painter, Mr. Etty is sometimes worthy to stand. I 
wish he would take Ariosto in hand, and give us a series of 
designs from him. His hand would be the very one for those 
deep luscious landscapes, and fiery scenes of love and battle. 
Besides “ Proserpine,” Mr. Etty has two more pictures, ** Endy- 
mion,” with a dirty, affected, beautiful, slatternly Diana, and a 
portrait of the “ Lady Mayoress of York,” which is a curiosity in 
its way. The line of her ladyship’s eyes and mouth (it is a front 
face) are made to meet at a point in a marabou feather which 
she wears in her turban, and close to her cheekbone; while the 
expression of the whole countenance is so fierce, that you would 
imagine it a Lady Macbeth, and not a lady mayoress. The 
picture has, nevertheless, some very fine painting about it—as 
which of Mr. Etty’s pieces has not? 

The artists say there is very fine painting, too, in Sir David 
Wilkie’s great “Sir David Baird ;" for*my part, I think very- 
little. You see a great quantity of brown paint; in this is a 
great flashing of torches, feathers, and bayonets. You see in 
the foreground, huddled up in a rich heap of corpses and 
drapery, Tippoo Sahib; and swaggering over him on a step, 
wavirg a sword for no earthly purpose, and wearing a red 
jacket and buckskins, the figure of Sir David Baird. The 
picture is poor, feeble, theatrical; and I would just as soon 
have Mr. Hart’s great canvas of “ Lady Jane Grey” (which is 
worth exactly twopence-halfpenny) as Sir David's poor picture 
of “ Seringapatam.” Some of Sir David’s portraits are worse 
even than his historical compositions—they seem to be painted 
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with snuff and tallow-grease: the faces are merely indicated, 
and without individuality; the forms only half-drawn, and 
almost always wrong. What has come to the hand that painted 
•‘The Blind Fiddler’’and "The Chelsea Pensioners"? Who 
would have thought that such a portrait as that of "Master 
Robert Donne,” or the composition entitled "The Grandfather,” 
could ever have come from the author of " The Rent Day ” and 
" The Reading of the Will/’? If it be but a contrast to this 
feeble, flimsy, transparent figure of Master Donne, the spectator 
cannot do better than cast his eyes upwards, and look at Mr. 
Linnell’s excellent portrait of "Mr. Robert Peel." It is real 
substantial nature, carefully and honestly painted, and without 
any flashy tricks of art. It may seem ungracious in "us youth ” 
thus to fall foul of our betters ; but if Sir David has taught us to 
like good pictures, by painting them formerly, we cannot help 
criticising if he paints bad ones now*, and bad they most 
surely are. 

From the censure, however, must be excepted the picture of 
"Grace before Meat,” which, a little misty and feeble, perhaps, 
in drawing and substance, in colour, fueling, composition, and 
expression is exquisite. The eye loves to repose upon this 
picture, and the heart to brood over it afterwards. When, as 
1 said before, lines and colours come to be translated into 
sounds, this picture, I have no doubt, will turn out to be a sweet 
and touching hymn-tune, with rude notes of cheerful voices, 
and peal of soft melodious organ, such as one hears stealing 
over the meadows on sunshiny Sabbath-days, while waves 
under cloudless blue the peaceful golden corn. Some such 
feeling of exquisite pleasure and content is to be had, too, from 
Mr. Eastlake’s picture of " Our Lord and the Little Children.” 
You never saw such tender white faces, and solemn eyes, and 
sweet forms of mothers round their little ones bending grace¬ 
fully. These pictures come straight to the heart, and then all 
criticism .and calculation vanish at once,—for the artist has 
attained his great end, which is to strike far deeper than the 
sight; and we have no business to quarrel about defects in 
form and colour, which are but little parts of the great painter's 
skill. 

Look, tor instance, at another piece of Mr. Eastlake’s, called, 
Somewhat affectedly, "La Svegliarina.” The defects of the 
painter, which one does not condescend to notice when he is 
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filled with a great idea, become visible instantly when he is 
only Occupied with a small one; and you see that the hand 
is too scrupulous and finikin, the drawing weak, the flesh chalky 
and unreal. The very same objections exist to the other piature, 
but the subject and the genius overcome them. 

Passing from Mr. Eastlake’s pictures to those of a greater 
genius, though in a different line,—look at Mr. Leslie's little 
pieces. Can anything be more simple—almost rude—than their 
manner, and more complete in their effect upon the%jpectator? 
The very soul of comedy is in them ; there is no coarseness, no 
exaggeration ; but they gladden the eye, and the merriment 
which they excite cannot possibly be more pure, gentlemanlike, 
or delightful. Mr. Maclise has humour, too, and vast powers 
of expressing it; but whisky is not more different from nch 
burgundy than his fun from Mr. Leslie’s. To our thinking, 
Leslie's little head of “Sancho” is worth the whole picture 
from “Gil Bias," which hangs by it. In point of workmanship, 
this is, perhaps, the best picture that Mr. Maclise ever painted; 
the colour is far better than that usually employed by him, 
and the representation of objects carried to such an extent as 
we do believe was never reached before. There is a poached 
egg, which one could swallow; a trout, that beats all the trout 
that was ever seen ; a copper pan scoured so clean that you 
might see your face in it; a green blind, through which the sun 
comes; and a wall, with the sun shining on it, that De Hooghe 
could not surpass. This young man has the greatest power of 
hand that was ever had, perhaps, by any painter, in any time 
or country. What does he want? Polish, I think; thought, 
and cultivation. His great picture of “ King Richard and 
Robin Hood " is a wonder of dexterity of hand ; but coarse, I 
think, and inefficient in humour. His models repeat themselves 
too continually. Allen-a-Dale, the harper, is the very counter¬ 
part of Gil Bias ; and Robin Hood is only Apollo with whiskers ; 
the same grin, the same display of grinders,—the same coarse 
luscious mouth, belongs to both. In the large picture every¬ 
body pgrins, and shows his whole rdtelier; and you look at 
them and say, “These people seem all very jolly.” Leslie's 
characters do not laugh themselves, but they make you laugh ; 
and this is where the experienced American artist beats the 
dashing young Irish one. We shall say nothing of the colour 
of Mr. Maclise's large picture; some part appears to us to be 
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excellent, and the whole piece, as far as execution goes, is 
worthy of his amazing talents and high reputation. Mr. Maclise 
has but one portrait; it is, perhaps, the best in the exhibition ; 
sober in colour, wonderful for truth, effect, and power of 
drawing. 

In speaking of portraits, there is never much to say; and 
they are fewer, and for the most part more indifferent, than 
usual. Mr. Pickersgill has a good one, a gentleman in a green 
chair; and one or two outrageously bad. Mr. Phillips's 
“ Doctor Sheppard” is a finely painted head and picture ; his 
Lady Dunraven and her son, as poor, ill drawn, and ill 
coloured a performance as can possibly be. Mr. Wood has a 
pretty head ; Mr. Stone a good portrait of a very noble-looking 
lady, the Hon, Mrs. Blackwood ; Mr. Bewick a good one ; and 
there are, of course, many others whose names might be men¬ 
tioned with praise or censure, but whom we will, if you please, 
pass over altogether. 

The great advance of the year is in the small historical 
compositions, of which there are many that deserve honourable 
mention. Redgrave's "Return of Olivia to the Vicar” has 
some very pretty painting and feeling in it; "Quentin Matsys,” 
by the same artist, is tolerably good. D. Cowper’s "Othello 
relating his Adventures,” really beautiful; as is Cope’s " Belgian 
Family.” All these ire painted with grace, feeling, and 
delicacy; as is E. M. Ward’s " Cimabue and Giotto" (there 
is in Tiepolo’s etchings the self-same composition, by the way); 
and Herbert’s elegant picture of the " Brides of Venice.” Mr. 
Severn’s composition from the “Ancient Mariner," is a noble 
performance ; and the figure of the angel with raised arm awful 
and beautiful too. It does good to see such figures in pictures 
as those and the above, invented and drawn,—for they belong, 
as we take it, to the best school of art, of which one is glad 
to see the daily spread among our young painters. 

Mr, Charles Landseer's " Tillage of a Jew's House " is a very 
well and carefully painted picture, containing a great jnany 
figures and good points; but we are not going to praise it; 
it wants vigour, to our taste, and what you call actuality. 
The people stretch their arms and turn their eyes the proper 
way, but as if they were in a tableau and paid for standing 
there; one longs to see them ail in motion and naturally em¬ 
ployed. 


H a 
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I feel, I confess, a kind of delight in finding out Mr. Edwin 
Landseer in a bad picture; for the man paints so wonderfully 
well, that one is angry that he does not paint better, which he 
might with half his talent, and without half his facility. '** Van 
Amburgh and the Lions " is a bad picture, and no mistake; 
dexterous, of course, but flat and washy : the drawing even of 
the animals is careless ; that of the man bad, though the head 
is very like, and very smartly painted. Then ther^are other 
dog-and-man portraits: 14 Miss Peel with Fido," for instance. 
Fido is wonderful, and so are the sponges, and hair-brushes, 
and looking-glass, prepared for the dog’s bath ; and the drawing 
of the child’s face, as far as the lines and expression go, is very 
good ; but the face is covered with flesh-coloured paint, and not 
flesh, and the child looks like a wonderful doll or imitation 
child, and not a real young lady, daughter of a gentleman who 
was Prime Minister last week (by-the-bye, my dear Bricabrac, 
did you ever read of such a pretty Whig game as that, and such 
a nice coup dHat f) There, again, is the beautiful little Princess 
of Cambridge, with a dog, and a piece of biscuit: the dog and 
the biscuit are just perfection ; but the princess is no such 
thing,—only a beautiful apology for a princess, like that which 
Princess Penelope didn't send the other day to the Lord Mayor 
of London. 

We have to thank you (and not our Academy, which has 
hung the picture in a most scurvy way) for Mr. Scheffer's 
"PrCche Protestant." This fine composition has been thrust 
down on the ground, and trampled under foot, as it were, by a 
great number of worthless Academics ; but it merits one of the 
very best places in the gallery ; and I mention it to hint an idea 
to your worship, which only could come from a great mind 
like that of Titmarsh,—to have, namely, some day a great 
European congress of paintings, which might be exhibited at 
one place,—Paris, say, as the most central; or, better still, 
travel about, under the care of trusty superintendents, as they 
might, without fear of injury. I think such a circuit would do 
muclf to make the brethren known to one another, and we 
should hear quickly of much manly emulation, and stout training 
for the contest. If you will mention this to Louis Philippe 
the next time you see that rot citoyen (mention it soon—for, 
egad ! the next imeute may be successful; and who knows when 
it will happen?)—if you will mention this at the Tuileries, 
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will take care of Saint James's; for I suppose that you know, 
in spite of the Whigs* her most sacred Majesty reads every 
word of Fraser's Magazine, and will be as sure to see this on 
the first of next month* as Lord Melbourne will be to dine with 
her on that day. 

But let us return to our muttons. I think there are few more 
of the oil pictures about which it is necessary to speak; and 
besides them there are a host of miniatures* difficult to expatiate 
upon, but pleasing to behold. There are Chalon’s ogling 
beauties, half-a-dozen of them; and the skill with which their 
silks and satins are dashed in by the painter is a marvel to the 
beholder. There are Ross's heads, that to be seen must be 
seen through a microscope. There is Saunders, who runs the 
best of the miniature men very hard ; and Thorburn, with 
Newton, Robertson, Rochard, and a host of others: and, 
finally, there is the sculpture room, containing many pieces of 
clay and marble, and, to my notions, but two good things, a 
sleeping child (ridiculously called the Lady Susan Somebody), 
by Westmacott; and the bust of Miss Stuart, by Macdonald: 
never was anything on earth more exquisitely lovely. 

These things seen, take your stick from the porter fit the hall 
door, cut it, and go to fresh picture galleries; but ere you go, 
just by way of contrast, and to soothe your mind, after the 
glare and bustle of the modem collection, take half-an-hour's 
repose in the National Gallery ; where, before the 44 Bacchus 
and Ariadne,” you may see what the magic of colour is ; before 
“Christ and Lazarus” what is majestic solemn grace and awful 
beauty; and before the new “Saint Catherine" what is the 
real divinity of art Oh, Eastlake and Turner!—Oh, Maclise 
and Mulready! you are all very nice men ; but what are you to 
the men of old? 


Issuing then from the National Gallery—you may step over to 
Farrance's by the way, if you like, and sip an ice, or bolt a 
couple of dozen forced-meat balls in a basin of mock-turtle soup— 
issuing, I say, from the National Gallery, and after refreshing 
yourself or r.ot, as your purse or appetite permits, you arrive 
speedily at the Water-Colour Exhibition, and cannot do better 
than enter. I know nothing more cheerful or sparkling tharf 
the first coup dxil of this little gallery. In the first place, you 
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never can enter it without finding four or five pretty women, 
that's a fact; pretty women with pretty pink bonnets peeping 
at pretty pictures, and with sweet whispers vowing that Mrs. 
Seyffarth is a dear delicious painter, and that her style is so 
" softand that Miss Sharpe paints every bit as well as her 
sister; and that Mr. Jean Paul Frederick Richter draws the 
loveliest things, to be sure, that ever were seen. Well, very likely 
the ladies are right, and it would be unpolite tg argue the 
matter; but I wish Mrs. Seyffarth’s gentlemen and ladies were 
not so dreadfully handsome, with such white pillars of necks, 
such long eyes and lashes, and such dabs of carmine; at the mouth 
and nostrils. I wish Miss Sharpe would not paint Scripture sub¬ 
jects, and Mr. Richter great goggle-eyed, red-cheeked, simpering 
wenches, whose ogling has become odious from its repetition. 
However, the ladies like it, and, of course, must have their way. 
If you want to see real nature, now, real expression, real start¬ 
ling home poetry, look at every one of Hunt's heads. Hogarth 
never painted anything better than these figures, taken singly. 
That man rushing away frightened from the beer-barrel is a 
noble head of terror; that Miss Jemima Crow, whose whole 
body is a grin, regards you with an ogle that all the race of 
Richters could never hope to imitate. Look at yonder card- 
players ; they have a penny pack of the devil's books and one 
has just laid down the king of trumps 1 I defy you to look at 
him without laughing, or to examine the wondrous puzzled 
face of his adversary without longing to hug the greasy rogue. 
Come hither, Mr. Maclise, and see what genuine comedy is; 
you who can paint better than all the Hunts and Leslies, and 
yet not near so well. If I were the Duke of Devonshire, I 
would have a couple of Hunts in every room in all my houses; 
if I had the blue-devils (and even their graces are, I suppose, 
occasionally so troubled), I would but cast my eyes upon these 
grand good-humoured pictures, and defy care. Who does not 
recollect " Before and After the Mutton Pie," the two pictures 
of tnat wondrous boy? Where Mr. Hunt finds his models I 
cannot tell; they are the very flower of the British youth; each 
of them is as good as " Sancho; ” blessed is he that has his port¬ 
folio full of them. 

There is no need to mention to you the charming landscapes 
, of Cox, Copley Fielding, De Wint, Gastineau, and the rest. 
A new painter, somewhat in the style of Harding, is Mr. 
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Callow; and better, I think, than his master or original, 
whose colours are too gaudy to my taste, and effects too glar¬ 
ingly theatrical. 

Mr. Cattermole has, among others, two very fine drawings; 
a large one, the most finished and the best coloured of any 
which have been exhibited by this fine artist; and a smaller one, 
'' The Portrait,” which is charming. The portrait is that of Jane 
Seymour or Anne Boleyn ; and Henry VIII. is the person exa¬ 
mining it, with the Cardinal at his side, the painter before him, 
and one or two attendants. The picture seems to me a perfect 
masterpiece, very simply coloured and composed, but delicious 
in effect and tone, and telling the story to a wonder. It is 
much more gratifying, I think, to let a painter tell his own story 
in this way, than to bind him down to a scene of " Ivanhoe ” or 
“ Uncle Toby ; " or worse still, to an illustration of some wretched 
story in some wretched fribble Annual. Woe to the painter who 
falls into the hands of Mr. Charles Heath (I speak, of course, 
not of Mr. Heath personally, but in a Pickwickian sense—of 
Mr. Heath the Annual-monger); he ruins the young artist, 
sucks his brains out, emasculates his genius so as to make it fit 
company for the purchasers of Annuals. Take, for instance, 
that unfortunate young man, Mr. Corbould, who gave great 
promise two years since, painted a pretty picture last year, and 
now—he has been in the hand of the Annual-mongers, and has 
left well-nigh all his vigour behind him. Numerous Zuleikas 
and Lalla Rookhs, which are hanging about the walls of the 
Academy and the New Water-Colour Gallery, give lamentable 
proofs of this: such handsome Turks and leering sultanas ; 
such Moors, with straight noses and pretty curled beards! 
Away, Mr. Corbould! away while it is yet time, out of the 
hands of these sickly heartless Annual sirens! and ten years 
hence, when you have painted a good, vigorous, healthy picture, 
bestow the tear of gratitude upon Titmarsh, who tore you from 
the lap of your crimson-silk-and-gilt-edged Armida. 

Mr. Cattermole has a couple, we will not say of imitators, but 
of friends, who admire his works very much; these are,*Mr. 
Nash and Mr. Lake Price; the former paints furniture and old 
houses, the latter old houses and furniture, and both very pretty. 
No harm can be said of these miniature scene-painters; on 
the contrary, Mr. Price's "Gallery at Hardwicke” is really 
remarkably dexterous ; and the chairs, tables, curtains, and 
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pictures are nicked off with extraordinary neatness and sharp¬ 
ness—and then? why then, no more is to be said. Cobalt, 
sepia, and a sable pencil will do a deal of work, to be sure ; 
and very pretty it is, too, when done: and as for finding fault 
with it, that nobody will and can; but an artist wants some¬ 
thing more than sepia, cobalt, and sable pencils, and the 
knowledge how to use them. What do you think, my dear 
Bjricabrac, of a little genius ?—thaf s the picture-pauper, depend 
on it. 

Being on the subject of water-colours, we may as well step 
into the New Water-Colour Exhibition : not so good as the old, 
but very good. You will see here a large drawing by Mr. 
Corbould of a tournament, which will show at once how clever 
that young artist is, and how weak and nuzniirt. You will see 
some charming unaffected English landscapes by Mr. Sims; 
and a capital Spanish Girl by Hicks, of which the flesh-painting 
cannot be too much approved. It is done without the heavy 
white, with which water-colour artists are now wont to belabour 
their pictures ; and is, therefore, frankly and clearly painted, as 
all transparent water-colour drawing must be. The same praise 
of clearness, boldness, and depth of tone must be given to Mr. 
Absolon, who uses no white, and only just so much stippling as 
is necessary ; his picture has the force of oil, and wc should be 
glad to see his manner more followed. 

Mr. Haghe's “Town Hall of Courtray” has attracted, and 
deservedly, a great deal of notice. It is a very fine and masterly 
architectural drawing, rich and sombre in effect, the figures 
introduced being very nearly as good as the rest of the picture. 
Mr. Haghe, we suppose, will be called to the upper house of 
water-colour painters, who might well be anxious to receive into 
their ranks many persons belonging to the new society. Wc 
hope, however, the latter will be faithful to themselves; there is 
plenty of room for two galleries, and the public must, ere long, 
learn to appreciate the merits of the new one. Having spoken 
a vford in favour of Mr. Johnston’s pleasing and quaintly- 
coloured South American sketches, we have but to bend our 
steps to Suffolk Street, and draw this discourse to a close. 

.Here is a very fine picture, indeed, by Mr. Hurlstonc, “Olympia 
attacked by Bourbon's Soldiers in Saint Peter's and flying to 
the Cross.” Seen from the further room, this picture is grand 
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in effect and colour, and the rush of the armed men towards, 
the girl finely and vigorously expressed. The head of Olympia 
has been called too calm by the critics; it seems to me most 
beautiful, and the action of the figure springing forward and 
flinging its arms round the cross nobly conceived and executed. 
There is a good deal of fine Titanic painting in the soldiers' 
figures (oh that Mr. Hurlstone would throw away his lamp¬ 
black !), and the background of the church is fine, vast, and 
gloomy. This is the best historical picture to be seen anywhere 
this year; perhaps the worst is the one which stands at the 
other end of the room, and which strikes upon the eye as if it 
were an immense water-colour sketch of a feeble picture by 
President West. Speaking of historical paintings, I forgot to 
mention a large and fine picture by Mr. Dyce, the “ Separation 
of Edwy and Elgiva;" somewhat crude and odd in colour, 
with a good deal of exaggeration in the countenances of the 
figures, but having grandeur in it. and unmistakable genius; 
there is a figure of an old woman seated, which would pass 
muster very well in a group of Sebastian PLonibo. 

A capitally painted head by Mr. Stone, called the " Sword- 
bearer," almost as fresh, bright, and vigorous as a Vandyke, is 
the portrait, we believe, of a brother artist, the clever actor Mr. 
MTan, The latter's picture of “Sir Tristram in the Cave" 
deserves especial remark and praise; and is really as fine a 
dramatic composition as one will often see. The figures of the 
knight and the lady asleep in the foreground are novel, striking, 
and beautifully easy. The advance of the old King, who comes 
upon the lovers ; the look of the hideous dwarf, who finds them 
out; and behind, the line of spears that are seen glancing over 
the rocks, and indicating the march of the unseen troops, are 
all very well conceived and arranged. The piece deserves 
engraving; it is wild, poetic, and original. To how many 
pictures, nowadays, can one apply the two last terms? 

There are some more new pictures, in the midst of a great 
quantity of trash, that deserve notice. Mr. D. Cowper is always 
good; Mr. Stewart’s “Grandfather" contains two excellent 
likenesses, and is a pleasing little picture. Mr. Hurlstone’s 
“ Italian Boy," and “ Girl with a Dog," are excellent; and, in 
this pleasant mood, for fear of falling into an angry fit on coming 
to look further into the gallery, it will be as well to conclude. 
Wishing many remembrances to Mrs. Bricabrac, and better 
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luck to you in the next imeute , I beg here to bid you farewell, 
and entreat you to accept the assurances of my distinguished 
consideration. 

M. A. T. 

AuC itoykn Brutus Napoleon Bricabrac, RifugH iFAvril , 

Blessi de Mai, Condamni de Juin , Dicore de Juillet, 

&>C. dr’c., Hotel Dteu, a Paris. 

% 




A PICTORIAL RHAPSODY BY MICHAEL 
ANGELO TITMARSH. 


-M- 

WITH AN INTRODUCTORY LETTER TO MR. YORKE. 

My dear Yorke, —Do you remember the orders which you * 
gave me at the close of our dinner last week at the Clarendon ? 
—that dinner which you always provide upon my arrival in town 
from my country-seat; knowing full well that Titmarsh before 
he works must dine, and when he dines, must dine well ? Do 
you, I say, remember the remarks which you addressed to me ? 
Probably not; for that third bottle of Clos-Vougeot had evidently 
done your business, and you were too tipsy, even to pay the bill. 

Well, let bills be bills, and what care we? There is Mr. 
James Fraser, our employer, master, publisher, purse-bearer, 
and friend, who has such a pleasure in paying that it is a pity 
to balk him ; and 1 never saw a man look more happy than he 
when he lugged out four five-pound notes to pay for that dinner 
of ours. What a scene it was 1 You asleep with your head in 
a dish of melted raspberry-ice; Mr. Fraser calm, beneficent, 
majestic, counting out the thirteens to the waiters; the Doctor 
and Mr. John Abraham Heraud singing “Suoni la tromba 
intrepida,” each clutching the other’s hand, and waving a 
punch-ladle or a dessert-knife in the unemployed paw, and the 
rest of us joining in chorus when they came to " gridando 
liberti.”—But I am wandering from the point: the address 
which you delivered to me on drinking my health was in sub¬ 
stance this:— • 

“ Mr. Michael Angelo Titmarsh, the splendid feast of which 
you have partaken, and the celebrated company of individuals 
whom you see around you, will show you in what estimation 
myself and Mr. Fraser hold your talents,—not that the latter 

S4x 
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point, is of any consequence, as I am the sole editor of the 
Magazine. Sir, you have been called to the metropolis from a 
very distant part of the country, your coach-hire and personal 
expenses have been defrayed, you have been provided with a 
suit of clothes that ought to become you, for they have been for 
at least six months the wonder of the town while exhibited on 
my own person; and you may well fancy that all these charges 
have not been incurred on our parts, without an exportation of 
some corresponding return from you. You are a devilish bad 
painter, sir ; but never mind, Hazlitt was another, and old Peter 
Pindar was a miserable dauber; Mr. Alexander Pope, who 
wrote several pretty poems, was always busy with brush and 
palette, and made sad work of them. You, then, in common 
with these before-named illustrations, as my friend, Lady Mor¬ 
gan, calls them [Sir Charles returned thanks], are a wretched 
artist; but a tolerable critic—nay, a good critic—nay, let me 
say to your face, the best critic, the clearest, the soundest, the 
gayest, the most eloquent, the most pathetic, and, above all, 
the most honest critic in matters of art that is to be found in Her 
Majesty's dominions. And, therefore, Mr. Titmarsh, for we 
must give the deuce his due, you have been brought from your 
cottage near John O’Groat’s or Land’s End,—I forget which,— 
therefore you have been summoned to London at the present 
season. 

“ Sir, there are at this moment no less than five public exhibi¬ 
tions of pictures in the metropolis; and it will be your duty 
carefully to examine every one of them during your residence 
here, and bring us a full and accurate report upon all the pieces 
exhibited which arc remarkable for goodness, badness, or 
mediocrity.’’ 

I here got up; and, laying my hand on my satin waistcoat, 
looked up to heaven, and said, “ Sir, I ”- 

"Sit down, sir, and keep your eternal wagging jaws quiet! 
Waiter] whenever that person attempts to speak, have the 
goodness to fill his mouth with olives or a damson cheese.—To 
proceed. Sir, and you, gentlemen, and you, O intelligent public 
of G^eat Britain ! (for I know that every word I say is in some 
way carried to you) you must all be aware, I say, how wickedly, 
—how foully, basely, meanly—how, in a word, with-every-de- 
teriorating-adverb that ends in ly —in ly , gentlemen [here Mr. 
Yorke looked round, and myself and Mr. Fraser, rather alarmed 
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lest we should have let slip a pun, began to raise a low faint 
laugh]—you have all of you seen how the world has been imposed 
upon "by persons calling themselves critics, who, in daily, weekly, 
monthly prints, protrude their nonsense upon the town. What 
are these men ? Are they educated to be painters ?—No 1 Have 
they a taste for painting ?—No ! I know of newspapers in this 
town, gentlemen, which send their reporters indifferently to a 
police-office or a picture gallery, and expect them to describe 
Correggio or a fire in Fleet Street with equal fidelity. And, 
alas! it must be confessed that our matter-of-fact public of 
England is itself but a dull' appreciator of the arts, and is too 
easily persuaded by the dull critics who lay down their stupid 
laws. 

“But we cannot expect, Mr. Titmarsh, to do any good to 
our beloved public by telling them merely that their instructors 
are impostors. Abuse is no argument, foul words admit of no 
pretence (you may have remarked that I never use them myself, 
but always employ the arts of gentlemanly persuasion), and we 
must endeavour to create a reform, amongst the nations by 
simply preaching a purer and higher doctrine. Go you among 
the picture galleries, as you have done in former years, and 
prattle on at your best rate; don’t philosophise, or define, or 
talk big, for I will cut out every line of such stuff, but speak in 
a simple natural way,—without fear, and without favour. 

“Mark that latter word ‘favour’ well; for you are a great 
deal too tender in your nature, and too profuse of compliments. 
Favour, sir, is the curse of the critical trade ; and you will 
observe how a spirif of camaraderie and partisanship prevails in 
matters of art especially. The picture-critics, as I have re¬ 
marked, are eminently dull—dull and loud ; perfectly ignorant 
upon all subjects connected with art, never able to guess at the 
name of an artist without a catalogue and a number, quite un¬ 
knowing whether a picture be well or ill drawn, ‘well or ill 
painted: they must prate, nevertheless, about light and shade, 
warm and cool colour, keeping, chiaroscuro, and such other 
terms, from the Painters’ Cant Dictionary, as they hear jpandied 
about among the brethren of the brush. 

* ‘ You will observe that such a critic has ordinarily his one or 
two idols that he worships; the one,or two painters, namely, 
into whose studios he has free access, and from whose opinions 
he forms h’s own. There is Dash, for instance, of the Star 
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newspaper; now and anon you hear him discourse of the fine 
arts, and you may take your affidavit that he has just issued 
from Blank’s atelier: all Blank's opinions he utters—utters and 
garbles, of course; all his likings are founded on Blank's dicta, 
and all his dislikings: ’tis probable that Blank has a rival, one 
Asterisk, living over the way. In Dash's eye Asterisk is the 
lowest of creatures. At every fresh exhibition you £ead how 
'Mr. Blank has transcended his already transcendent reputa¬ 
tion ; ’ ‘ Myriads are thronging round his glorious canvases ; ’ 

* Billions have been trampled to death while rushing to examine 
his grand portrait of Lady Smigsmag;' * His picture of Sir 
Claude Calipash is a gorgeous representation of aldermanic 
dignity and high chivalric grace 1 * As for Asterisk, you are 
told, ‘ Mr. Asterisk has two or three pictures—pretty, but weak, 
repetitions of his old faces and subjects in his old namby-pamby 
style. The Committee, we hear, rejected most of his pictures : 
the Committee are very compassionate. How dared they reject 
Mr. Blank’s stupendous historical picture of So-and-so?’ ” 

[Here, my dear sir, I am sorry to say that there was a general 
snore heard from the guests round the tabic, which rather dis¬ 
turbed the flow of your rhetoric. You swallowed down two or 
three pints of burgundy, however, and continued.] 

" But I must conclude. Michael Angelo Titmarsh, you know 
your duty. You are an honest man [loud cheers, the people 
had awakened during the pause]. You must go forth deter¬ 
mined to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth; as far as you, a fallible creature [cries of * No, no! ’], 
know it. If you see a good picture, were* it the work of your 
bitterest enemy—and you have hundreds—praise it." 

• “I will," gasped I. 

" Hold your tongue, sir, and don’t be interrupting me with 
your perpetual orations ! If you see a bad picture, were it the 
work of your dearest associate, your brother, the friend of your 
bosom, your benefactor — cut, slash, slaughter him without 
mercy. Strip off humbug, sir, though it cover your best boon- 
companion. Praise merit, though it belong to your fiercest foe, 
your rival in the affections of your mistress, the man from whom 
you have borrowed money, or taken a beating in private 1 ” 

“Mr. Yorlce,” said I, clenching my fists and starting up, 
"this passes endurance; were you not intox—— ” but two 
waiters here seized and held me down, luckily for you. 
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“Peace, Titmarsh” (said you); "’twas but raillery. Be 
honest, my friend, is all that I would say ; and if you write a 
decent article on the exhibitions, Mr. Fraser will pay you hand¬ 
somely for your trouble ; and, in order that you may have every 
facility for visiting the picture galleries, I myself will give you a 
small sum in hand. Here are ten shillings. Five exhibitions, 
five shillings; catalogues, four. You will have twelvepence for 
yourself, to take refreshments in the intervals. ” 

I held out my hand, for my anger had quite disappeared. 

“Mr. Fraser," said you, "give the fellow half-a-sovereign ; 
and, for Heaven’s sake, teach him to be silent when a gentle¬ 
man is speaking! ” 

What passed subsequently need not be stated here, but the 
above account of your speech is a pretty correct one; and, in 
pursuance of your orders, I busied myself with the exhibitions 
on the following day. The result of my labours will be found 
in the accompanying report.—I have the honour, sir, of.laying 
it at your feet, and of subscribing myself,—with the profound- 
est respect and devotion, sir, your very faithful and obedient 
servant, Michael Angelo Titmarsh. 

Moreland's Coffee House, Dean Street , Soho . 


PASkDtAlA *) TPAMMA A'. 

The Royal Academy. 

Had the author of the following paragraphs the pen of a Sir 
Walter Scott or a Lady Morgan, he would write something 
excessively brilliant and witty about the first day of the exhibition, 
and of the company which crowd the rooms upon that occasion. 
On Friday the Queen comes (Heaven bless Her Majesty 1) 
attended by her courtiers and train ; and deigns, with royal 
eyes, to examine the works of her Royal Academicians. Her, as 
we are given to understand, the President receives, Rowing 
profoundly, awe-stricken ; his gold chain dangles from his pre¬ 
sidential bosom, and sweet smiles of respectful courtesy light up- 
his venerable face. Walking by Her Majesty’s side, he explains 
to her the wonders of the show. " That, may it please your 
Majesty, is a picture representing yourself, painted by the good 
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knight, Sir David Wilkie: deign to remark how the robes seem 
as if they were cut out of British oak, and the figure is as wooden 
as the figure-head of one of your Majesty’s men-of-war. . Oppo¬ 
site is your Majesty’s royal Consort, by Mr. Patten. We have 
the honour to possess two more pairs of Pattens in this Academy 
--ha, ha! Round about you will sec some of my own poor 
works of art. Yonder is Mr. Landseer's portrait ^$ff your 
Majesty’s own cockatoo, with a brace of havadavats. Please 
your Royal Highness to look at the bit of biscuit; no baker 
could have done it more natural. Fair Maid of Honour, look 
at that lump of sugar ; couldn't one take an affidavit, now, that 
it cost elevenpence a pound? Isn't it sweet? I know only one 
thing sweeter, and that's your ladyship's lovely face !" 

In such lively conversation might we fancy a bland president 
discoursing. The Queen should make august replies ; the lovely 
smiling Maids of Honour should utter remarks becoming their 
innocence and station (turning away very red from that corner of 
the apartment where hang certain Venuses and Andromedas, 
painted by William Etty, Esquire); the gallant prince, a lordly, 
handsome gentleman, with a slight foreign accent, should curl 
the dark moustache that adorns his comely lip, and say, 

4 4 Fotztausend! but dat bigture of First Loaf by Herr von 
Mulready ist wunderschon !" and courtly chamberlains, prim 
goldsticks, and sly polonaises of the Court should take their due 
share in the gay scene, and deliver their portions of the dialogue 
of the little drama. 

All this, I say, might be done in a very sprightly neat way, 
were poor Titmarsh an Ainsworth or a Lady Morgan ; and the 
scene might be ended smartly with the knighting of one of the 
Academicians by Her Majesty on the spot. As thus:—"The 
royal party had stood for three-and-twenty minutes in mute 
admiration before that tremendous picture by Mr. Maclise, 
representing the banquet in the hall of Dunsinane. ‘Gory 
shadow of Banquo,’ said Lady Almeria to Lady Wilhelmina, 
* how hideous thou art!' 4 Hideous ! hideous yourself, marry 1 
replied «lhc arch and lovely Wilhelmina. 1 By my halidome! 
whispered the seneschal to the venerable prime minister, Lord 
Melborough—* by cock and pie, Sir Count, but it seems me that 
yon Scottish kerne, Macbeth, hath a shrewd look of terror! 

4 And a marvellous unkempt beard,' answered the Earl; * and a 
huge mouth gaping wide for very terror, and a hand palsied with 
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fear.' 4 Hoot awa, mon !' cried an old Scots general, ‘but the 
chield Macbeth (I’m descanded from him leeneally in the saxty- 
ninth generation) knew hoo to wield a guid claymore ! * ' His 

hand looks as if it had dropped a hot potato 1' whispered a 
roguish page, and the little knave's remark caused a titter to run 
through the courtly circle, and brought a smile upon the cheek 
of the President of the Academy; who, sooth to say, had been 
twiddling his chain of office between his finger and thumb, 
somewhat jealous of the praise bestowed upon his young rival. 

“ ‘ My Lord of Wellington,’ said Her Majesty, ‘ lend me your 
sword.’ The veteran, smiling, drew forth that trenchant sabre, 
—that spotless blade of battle that had flashed victorious on the 
plains of far Assaye, in the breach of storm-girt Badajoz, in the 
mighty and supreme combat of Waterloo ! A tear stood in the 
hero’s eye as he fell on his gartered knee; and holding the blade 
between his finger and thumb, he presented the hilt to his liege 
lady. ' Take it, madam,’ said he *, ' sheathe it in this old breast, 
if you will, for my heart and sword are my sovereign's. Take 
it, madam, and be not angry if there is blood upon the steel— 
'tis the blood of the enemies of my country i' The Queen took 
it; and, as the young and delicate creature waved that 
tremendous war-sword, a gentleman near her remarked, that 
surely never lighted on the earth a more delightful vision. 

* Where is Mr. Maclise ? ’ said Her Majesty. The blushing 
painter stepped forward. ‘ Kneel! kneel! ’ whispered fifty 
voices ; and frightened, he did as they ordered him. ‘ Sure she’s 
not going to cut my head off! ’ he cried to the good knights, Sir 
Augustus Callcott and Sir Isaac Newton, who were standing. 

‘ Your name, sir ? ’ said the Ladye of England. ‘ Sure you know 
it’s Maclisc!' cried the son of Erin. 4 Your Christian name ? ’ 
shrieked Sir Martin Shee, in agony. ‘ Christian name is it ? 
Oh, then it’s Daniel Malcolm, your Majesty, and much at your 
service 1 ’ She waved the sword majestically over his head, and 
said, ‘ Rise up, Sir Malcolm Maclise ! ’ 

• • • ■* ■ • • • _ 

•J0 

“The ceremony was concluded, the brilliant corttge moved 
away, the royal barouches received the illustrious party, the 
heralds cried, ‘ Largesse, Largesse 1 ’ and flung silver pennies 
among the shouting crowds in Trafalgar Square; and when 
the last man-at-arms that accompanied the royal train bad 
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disappeared, the loud vivas of the crowd were heard no more, 
the shrill song of the silver clarions had died away, his brother 
painters congratulated the newly-dubbed chevalier, and Retired 
to partake of a slight collation of bread and cheese and porter 
in the keeper's apartments.” 

Were we, I say, inclined to be romantic, did we dare to be 
imaginative, such a scene might be depicted with tjpnsiderable 
effect; but as it is, we must not allow poor fancy to get the 
better of reason, and declare that to write anything of the sort 
would be perfectly uncalled for and absurd. Let it simply be 
stated that, on the Friday, Her Majesty comes and goes. On 
the Saturday the Academicians have a private view fpr the great 
personages : the lords of the empire and their ladies, the editors 
of the newspapers and their friends ; and, after they have seen 
as much as possible, about seven o'clock the Academicians give 
a grand feed to their friends and patrons. 

In the arrangement of this banquet, let us say roundly that 
Messieurs de l’Acaddmie are vastly too aristocratic. Why were 
we not asked ? The dinner is said to be done by Gunter; and, 
though the soup and fish are notoriously cold and uncomfort¬ 
able, we are by no means squeamish, and would pass over this 
gross piece of neglect. We long, too, to hear a bishop say 
grace, and to sit cheek by jowl with a duke or two. Besides, 
we could make some return : a good joke is worth a plateful of 
turtle; a smart brisk pun is quite as valuable as a bottle of 
champagne; a neat anecdote deserves a slice of venison, with 
plenty of fat and currant jelly, and so on. On such principles 
of barter we might be disposed to treat. But a plague on this 
ribaldry and beating about the bush! let us leave the plates, 
and come at once to the pictures. 


O n ce or twice before, in the columns of this Magazine, we 
have imparted to the public our notions about Greek art, and 
its manj fold deadly errors. The contemplation of such speci- 
mencrof it as we possess hath always, to tell the truth, left us in 
a state of unpleasant wonderment and perplexity. It carries 
corporeal beauty to a pitch of painful perfection, and deifies the 
body and bones truly: but, by dint of sheer beauty, it leaves 
humanity altogether inhuman—quite heartless and passionless. 
Look at Apollo divine; there is no blood in his marble 
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veins, no warmth in his bosom, no fire or speculation in bis 
dull awful eyes. Laocoon writhes and twists in an anguish that 
never can, in the breast of any spectator, create the smallest 
degree of pity. Diana, 

“ La chasser«*>se 
Blanche, au sein virginal, 

Qui presse 

Quelquc cerf matinal," * 

may run from this till Doomsday; and we feel no desire to 
join the cold passionless huntress in her ghostly chase. Such 
monsters of beauty are quite out of the reach of human sym¬ 
pathy : they were purposely (by the poor benighted heathens 
who followed this error, and strove to make their error as grand 
as possible) placed beyond it. They seemed to think that 
human joy and sorrow, passion and love, were mean and 
contemptible in themselves. Their gods were to be calm, and 
share in no such feelings. How much grander is the character 
of the Christian school, which teaches that love is the most 
beautiful of all things, and the first and highest element of 
beauty in art I 

I don’t know, madam, whether I make myself clearly under¬ 
stood in saying so much ; but if you will have the kindness to 
look at a certain little picture by Mr. Eastlake in this gallery, 
you will see to what the observation applies, and that out of 
a homely subject, and a few simple figures not at all wonderful 
for excessive beauty or grandeur, the artist can make something 
infinitely more beautiful than Mcdicean Venuses, and sublimcr 
than Pythian Apollos. Happy are you, Charles Lack Eastlake, 
Esquire, R.A.! I think you have in your breast some of that 
sacred fire that lighted the bosom of Raphael Sanctius, Esquire, 
of Urbino, he being a young man,—a holy kind of Sabbath 
repose—a calm that comes not of feeling, but of the overflowing 
of it—a tender yearning sympathy and love for God’s beautiful 
world and creatures. Impelled by such a delightful sentiment, 
the gentle spirit of him in whom it dwells (like the angels of 
old, who first taught us to receive the doctrine that lov& was 
the key to the world) breathes always peace on earth and good¬ 
will towards men. And though the privilege of enjoying this 
happy frame of mind is accorded to the humblest as well as the 

* 4 


* Alfred de Musset, 
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most fjifted genius, yet the latter must remember that the in¬ 
tellect can exercise itself in no higher way than in the practice 
of this kind of adoration and gratitude. The great artist t who 
is the priest of nature is consecrated especially to this service of 
praise; and though it may have no direct relation to religious 
subjects, the view of a picture of the highest order does always, 
like the view of stars in a calm night, or a fair quiet landscape 
in sunshine, fill the mind with an inexpressible content and 
gratitude towards the Maker who has created suen beautiful 
things for our use. 

And as the poet has told us how, not out of a wide landscape 
merely, or a sublime expanse of glittering stars, but of any very 
humble thing, we may gather the same delightful reflections (as 
out of a small flower, that brings us “ thoughts that do often lie 
too deep for tears”)—in like manner we do not want grand 
pictures and elaborate yards of canvas so to affect us, as the 
lover of drawing must have felt in looking at the Raphael designs 
lately exhibited in London. These were little faint scraps, 
mostly from the artist’s pencil—small groups, unfinished single 
figures, just indicated ; but the divine elements of beauty were 
as strong in them as in the grandest pieces; and there were 
many little sketches, not half-an-inch high, which charmed and 
affected one like the violet did Wordsworth ; and left one in that 
unspeakable, complacent, grateful condition, which, as I have 
been endeavouring to state, is the highest aim of the art. 

And if I might be allowed to give a hint to amateurs con¬ 
cerning pictures and their merit, I would say, look to have your 
heart touched by them. The best paintings address themselves 
to the best feelings of it; and a great many very clever pictures do 
not touch it at all. Skill and handling are great parts of a 
painter’s trade, but heart is the first; this is God’s direct gift to 
him, and cannot be got in any academy, or under any master. 
Look about, therefore, for pictures, be they large or small, finished 
well or ill, landscapes, portraits, figure-pieces, pen-and-ink 
sketches, or what not, that contain sentiment and great ideas. 
He^dio possesses these will be sure to express them, more or 
less well. Never mind about the manner. He who possesses 
them not may draw and colour to perfection, and yet be up 
artist. As for telling you what sentiment is, and what it is not, 
wherein lies the secret of the sublime, there, madam, we must 
stop altogether; only, after reading Burke " On the Sublime," 
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you will find yourself exactly as wise as you were before. I can¬ 
not tell why a landscape by Claude or Constable should be more 
beautiful-— it is certainly not more dexterous—than a landscape 

by Mr, —— or Mr.- I cannot tell why Raphael should be 

superior to Mr. Benjamin Haydon (a fact which one person in 
the world may be perhaps inclined to doubt); or why " Vedrai, 
carino,” in “ Don Juan," should be more charming to me than 
“Suoni la tromba,” before mentioned. The latter has twice as 
much drumming, trumpeting, and thundering in it. All these 
points arc quite undcfinable and inexplicable (I never read a 
metaphysical account of them that did not seem sheer dulness 
and nonsense); but we can have no doubt about them. And 
thus we come to Charles Lock Eastlake, Esquire,' from whom 
we started about a page since; during which we have laid down, 
first, that sentiment is the first quality of a picture ; second, that 
to say whether this sentiment exists or no rests with the in¬ 
dividual entirely, the sentiment not being capable of any sort of 
definition. Charles Lock Eastlake, Esquire, possesses, to my 
thinking, this undefinablc arch quality of sentiment to a very 
high degree. And, besides him, let us mention William Mul- 
ready, Esquire, Cope, Boxall, Redgrave, Herbert {the two latter 
don't show so much of it this >ear as formerly), and Richmond. 

Mr. Eastlakc’s picture is as pure as a Sabbath-hymn sung by 
the voices of children. He has taken a very simple subject— 
hardly any subject at all; but such suggestive points are the 
best, perhaps, that a painter can take ; for with the illustration 
of a given subject out of a history or romance, when one has 
seen it, one has commonly seen all, whereas such a piece as 
this, which Mr. Eastlake calls “The Salutation of the Aged 
Friar," brings the spectator to a delightful peaceful state of 
mind, and gives him matter to ponder upon long after. The 
story of this piece is simply this :—A group of innocent happy- 
looking Italian peasants are approaching a couple of friars; a 
boy has stepped forward with a little flower, which he presents 
to the elder of these, and the old monk is giving him his blessing. 

Now, it would be very easy to find fault with this picture*and 
complain of excessive redness in the shadows, excessive whiteness 
in the linen, of repetition in the faces,—the smallest child is the 
very counterpart of one in the “ Christ and the Little Children " 
by the same artist last year— the women are not only copies of 
women before painted by Mr. Eastlake, but absolutely copies 
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of one another; the drawing lacks vigour, the flesh tints variety 
(they seem to be produced, by the most careful stippling, with 
a brilliant composition of lake and burnt sienna, cooled off as 
they come to the edges with a little blue). But though, in the 
writer's judgment, there are in the picture every one of these 
faults, the merits of the performance incomparably exceed them, 
and these are of the purely sentimental and intellectual kind. 
What a tender grace and purity in the female heads! If Mr. 
Eastlake repeats his model often, at least he has been very lucky 
in finding or making her: indeed, I don’t know in any painter, 
ancient or modem, such a charming character of female beauty. 
The countenances of the monks are full of unction; the children, 
with their mild-beaming eyes, are fresh with recollections of 
heaven. There is no affectation of middle-age mannerism, such 
as silly Germans and silly Frenchmen are wont to call Catholic 
art; and the picture is truly Catholic in consequence, having 
about it what the hymn calls " solemn mirth," and giving the 
spectator the utmost possible pleasure in viewing it. Now, if we 
might suggest to Mr. Lane, the lithographer, how he might confer 
a vast benefit upon the public, we would entreat him to make 
several large copies of pictures of this class, executing them with 
that admirable grace and fidelity which are the characteristics of 
all his copies. Let these be coloured accurately, as they might 
be, at a small charge, and poor people for a few guineas might 
speedily make for themselves delightful picture galleries. The 
colour adds amazingly to the charm of these pictures, and 
attracts the eye to them. And they are such placid pious com¬ 
panions for a man’s study, that the continual presence of them 
could not fail to purify his taste and his heart. 

I am not here arguing, let it be remembered, that Mr. East- 
lake is absolute perfection ; and will concede to those who find 
fault with him that his works are deficient in power, however 
remarkable for grace. Be it so. But, then, let us admire his 
skill in choosing such subjects as are best suited to his style 
of thinking, and least likely to show his faults. In the pieces 
ordinarilv painted by him, grace and tender feeling are the 
chief requisites ; and I don’t recollect a work of his in which 
he has aimed at other qualities. One more picture besides the 
old Friar has Mr. Eastlake, a portrait of that beautiful Miss 
Bury, whom our readers must recollect in the old house, in a 
black mantle, a red gown, with long golden hair waving over 
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her shoulders, and a lily in her hand. The picture was en¬ 
graved afterwards in one of the Annuals ; and was one of the 
roost delightful works that ever came from Mr. Eastlake's 
pencil. 1 can't say as much for the present portrait; the 
picture wants relief, and is very odd and heavy in colour. The 
handsome lady looks as if she wanted her stays. O beautiful 
lily-bearer of six years since! you should not have appeared 
like a mortal after having once shone upon us as an angel. 

And now we are come to the man whom we delight to honour, 
Mr. Mulready, who has three pictures in the exhibition that are 
all charming in their way. The first (“Fair Time,” 116) was 
painted, it is said, more than a score of years since; and the 
observer may look into it with some payment for his curiosity, 
for it contains specimens of the artist's old and new manner. 
The picture in its first state is somewhat in the Wilkie style of 
that day (O for the Wilkie style of that day!), having many 
greys, and imitating closely the Dutchmen. Since then the 
painter has been touching up the figures in the foreground with 
his new and favourite lurid orange-colour; and you may see 
how this is stippled in upon the faces and hands, and borrow, 
perhaps, a hint or two regarding the Mulreadian secret. 

What is the meaning of this strange colour—these glowing 
burning crimsons, and intense blues, and greens more green 
than the first budding leaves of spring, or the mignonette-pots 
in a Cockney’s window at Brixton ? But don't fancy that we 
are joking or about to joke at Mr. Mulready. These gaudy 
prismatic colours are wonderfully captivating to the eye : and, 
amidst a host of pictures, it cannot fail to settle on a Mulready 
in preference to all. But for consistency's sake, a protest must 
be put in against the colour ; it is pleasant, but wrong; we 
never saw it in nature—not even when looking through an 
orange-coloured glass. This point being settled, then, and our 
minds eased, let us look at the design and conception of “ First 
Love; ” and pray, sir, where in the whole works of modern 
artists will you find anything more exquisitely beautiful? I 
don't know what that young fellow, so solemn, so tender, is 
whispering into the ear of that dear girl (she is only fifteen now, 
but, sapristi, how beautiful she will be about three years 
hence 1), who is folding a pair of slim arms round a little baby, 
and making believe to nurse it, as they three are standing one 
glowing summer day under some trees by a stile. I don’t know. 
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I sayv'-what they are saying; nor, if I could hear, would I tell— 
'tis a secret, madam. Recollect the words that the Captain 
whispered in your ear that afternoon in the shrubbery. Your 
heart throbs, your cheek flushes; the sweet sound of those 
words tells clear upon your ear, and you say, *' Oh, Mr. Titmarsh, 
how can you?" Be not afraid, madam—never, never wiU I 
peach; but sing, in the words of a poet who is occasionally 
quoted in the House of Commons— ** 


*' Est et fideli tuta silentio 
Merces. _ Vetabo qui Cereris sacrum 
Vulgarit arcanse, sub Ssdem 
Sit trabibus, fragilemve mecum 
Solvat phaselum.” 

Which may be interpreted (with a slight alteration of the name 
of Ceres for that of a much more agreeable goddess)— 


Be happy, and thy counsel keep, 

'Tis thus the bard adviseth thee; 

Remember that the silent lip 
In silence shall rewarded be. 

And fly the wretch who dares to strip 
Love of its sacred mystery. 

My loyal legs I would not stretch 
Beneath the same mahogany; 

Nor trust myself in Chelsea Reach, 

In punt or skiff, with such as he. 

The villain who would kiss and peach, 

I hold him for mine enemy ! 

But, to return to our muttons, I would not give a fig for the 
taste of the individual who does not see the exquisite beauty of 
this little group. Our artist has more passion than the before- 
lauded Mr. Eastlake, but quite as much delicacy and tenderness ; 
and they seem to me to possess the poetry of picture-making 
more than any other of their brethren. 

By tjae way, what is this insane yell that has been raised 
throughout the public press about Mr. Mulready’s other per¬ 
formance, the postage cover, and why are the sages so bitter 
against it ? The Times says it is disgraceful and ludicrous; 
the elegant writers of the Weekly Dispatch vow it is ludicrous 
and disgraceful; the same sweet song is echoed by papers. 
Radical and Conservative, in London and the provinces, all the 
literary gentlemen being alive, and smarting under this insult to 
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the arts of the country. Honest gentlemen of the press, be not 
so 'thin-skinned 1 Take my word for it, there is no cause for 
such vehement anger—no good opportunity here for you to show 
off that exquisite knowledge of the fine arts for which you are so 
celebrated throughout the world. Gentlemen,-the drawing of 
which you complain is not bad. The commonest engravers, 
who would be ashamed to produce such a design, will tell you, 
if they know anything of their business, that they could not 
make a better in a hurry. Every man who knows what drawing 
is will acknowledge that some of these little groups are charm¬ 
ingly drawn; and I will trouble your commonest engravers to 
design the Chinese group, the American, or the West Indian, 
in a manner more graceful and more characteristic than that of 
the much-bespattered post envelope. 

' I am not holding up the whole affair as a masterpiece— peu> si 
bite. The “ triumphant hallegory of Britannia ruling the waves,’' 
as Mathews used to call it, is a little stale, certainly, nowadays ; 
but what would you have ? How is the sublime to be elicited 
from such a subject? Let some of the common engravers, in 
their leisure moments, since the thing is so easy, make a better 
design, or the literary men who are so indignant invent one. 
The Government, no doubt, is n A bound heart and soul to Mr. 
Mulready, and is willing to hear reason. Fiat justitia, ruat 
caelum: though all the world shall turn on thee, O Government, 
in this instance Titmarsh shall stand by thee—ay, and without 
any hope of reward. To be sure, if my Lord Normanby 
absolutely insists—but that is neither here nor there. I repeat, 
the Post Office envelope is not bad, quoad design. That very 
lion, which some of the men of the press (the Daniels!) have 
been crying out about, is finely, carefully, and characteristically 
sketched; those elephants I am sure were closely studied, 
before the artist in a few lines laid them down on his wood¬ 
block; and as for the persons’who are to imitate the engraving 
so exactly, let them try. It has been done by the best wood- 
engraver in Europe. Ask any man in the profession if Mr. 
Thompson is not at the head of it ? He has bestowed on it # a 
vast deal of time, and skill, and labour; and all who know the 
difficulties of wood-engraving—of outline wood-engraving—and 
of rendering faithfully a design so very minute as this, will smile 
at the sages who declare that all the world could forge it. 
There was one provincial paper which declared, in a style 
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peculiarly elegant, that a man “with a block of wood and a 
bread-and-cheese knife could easily imitate the envelope ; ” which 
remark, for its profound truth and sagacity, the London journals 
copied. For shame, gentlemen ! Do you think you show your 
knowledge by adopting such opinions as these, or prove your 
taste by clothing yourselves in the second-hand garments of the 
rustic who talks about bread and cheese? Try, Tyrotomos, 
upon whatever block thou choosest to practise; ng, be wise, 
and with appropriate bread-and-cheese knife cut only bread 
and cheese. Of bread, white and brown, of cheese, old, new, 
mouldy, toasted, the writer of the Double-Gloster Journal, the 
Stilton Examiner , the Cheddar Champion , and North H ilt « 
shire Intelligencer , may possibly be a competent critic, and 
(with mouth replete with the delicious condiment) may no 
doubt eloquently speak. But let us be cautious before we 
agree to and admiringly adopt his opinions upon matters of 
art. Mr. Thompson is the first wood-engraver in our country— 
Mr. Mulready one of the best painters in our or any school: it 
is hard that such men are to be assailed in such language, and 
by such a critic! 

This artist’s picture of an interior is remarkable for the same 
exaggerated colour, and for the same excellences. The land¬ 
scape seen from the window is beautifully solemn, and very 
finely painted, in the clear bright manner of Van Dyck and 
Cranach, and the early German school. 

Mr. Richmond’s picture of " Our Lord after the Resurrection ” 
deserves a much better place than it has in the little, dingy, 
newly-discovered octagon closet; and leaves us to regret that 
he should occupy himself so much with water-colour portraits, 
and so little with compositions in oil. This picture is beautifully 
conceived, and very finely and carefully drawn and painted. 
One of the apostles is copied from Raphael, and the more is 
the pity: a man who could execute two such grand figures as 
the **ther two in the picture need surely borrow from no one. 
A water-colour group by the same artist (547, “The Children 
of Colonel Lindsay ”) contains two charming figures of a young 
lady and a little boy, painted with great care and precision of 
design and colour, with great purity of sentiment, and Without 
the least affectation. Let our aristocracy send their wives and 
children (the handsomest wives and children in the world) to 
be painted by this gentleman, and those who are like him- 
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Miss Lindsay, with her plain red dress and modest looks, is 
surely a thousand times more captivating than those dangerous 
smiling Delilahs in her neighbourhood, whom Mr. Chalon has 
painted. We must not be understood to undervalue this latter 
gentleman however; his drawings are miracles of dexterity ; 
every year they *seein to be more skilful and more brilliant. 
Such satins and lace, such diamond rings and charming little 
lapdogs, were never painted before,—not by Watteau, the first 
master of the genre ,—nor by Lancret, who was scarcely his 
inferior. A miniature on ivory by Mr. Chalon, among the 
thousand prini, pretty little pictures of the same class which all 
the ladies crowd about, is remarkable for its brilliancy of colour 
and charming freedom of handling; as is an oil sketch of 
masquerading figures, by the same painter, for the curious 
coarseness of the painting. 

Before we leave the high-class pictures, we must mention Mr. 
Boxall's beautiful " Hope," which is exquisitely refined and 
delicate in sentiment, colour, and execution. Placed close 
beneath one of Turner’s magnificent tornadoes of colour, it 
loses none of its own beauty. As Uhland writes of a certain 
king and cjueen who are seated in state side by side,-- 

“ Der Turner furchtbar priichtig wic blut’ger Nordlichtschein, 

Der Boxall suss, und milde, als blickte Vollmoud drem.” 

Which signifies in English, that 

u As beams the moon so gentle near the sun, that blood-red burner. 
So shineth William Boxall by Joseph Mallord Turner. 1 ’ 

In another part of the room, and contrasting their quiet grace 
in the same way with Mr. Turner’s glaring colours, are a couple 
of delightful pictures by Mr. Cope, with mottoes that will 
explain their subjects. “ Help thy father in his age, and 
despise him not when thou art in thy full strength;" and 
11 Reject not the affliction of the afflicted, neither turn away thy 
face from a poor man." The latter of these pictures is especially 
beautiful, and the figure of the female charity as graceful %nd 
delicate as may be. I wish I could say a great deal in praiS^ 
of Mr. Cope's large altar-piece : it is a very meritorious per¬ 
formance ; but here praise stops, and such praise is worth 
exactly nothing. A large picture must either be splendid, or 
else naught. This ** Crucifixion " has a great deal of vigour, 

i 
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feeling, grace; but —the but is fatal; all minor praises are 
drowned in it Recollect, however, Mr. Cope, that Titmarsb, 
who writes this, is only giving his private opinion; that lie is 
mortal; that it is barely possible that he should be in the 
wrong; and with this confession, which I am compelled (for 
fear you might overlook the circumstance) to make, you will, 
I dare say, console yourself, and do well. But men must gird 
themselves, and go through long trainings, beft$e they can 
execute such gigantic works as altar-pieces. Handel, doubtless, 
wrote many little pleasing melodies before he pealed out the 
“ Hallelujah " chorus ; and so painters will do well to try their 
powers, and, if possible, measure and understand them* before 
they use them. There is Mr. Hart, for instance, who took in 
an evil hour to the making of great pictures; in the present 
exhibition is a decently small one; but the artist has over¬ 
stretched himself in the former attempts; as one hears of 
gentlemen on the rack, the limbs are stretched one or two 
inches by the process, and the patient comes away by so much 
the taller: but he can't walk near so well as before, and all his 
strength is stretched out of him. 

Let this be a solemn hint to a clever young painter, Mr. 
Elmore, who has painted a clever picture of “Tlie Murder of 
Saint Thomas k Becket,” for Mr. Daniel O’Connell. Come off 
your rack, Mr. Elmore, or you will hurt yourself. Much better is 
it to paint small subjects, for some time at least, “ Non cuivis 
contingit adire Corinthum,” as the proverb says ; but there is a 
number of pleasant villages in this world beside, where we may 
snugly take up our quarters. By the way, what is the meaning 

of Tom h Becket's black cassock under his canonicals? Would 

* 

John Tuam celebrate mass in such a dress? A painter should 
be as careful about his costumes as an historian about his dates, 
or he plays the deuce with his composition. 

Now, in this matter of costume, nobody can be more scrupu¬ 
lous than Mr. Charles Landseer, whose picture of Nell Gwynne 
is painted with admirable effect, and honest scrupulousness. 
It,vs very good in colour, very gay in spirits (perhaps too refined, 
•-—for Nelly never was such a hypocrite as to look as modest as 
that); but the gentlemen and ladies do not look as if they were 
accustomed to their dresses, for all their correctness, but had put 
them on for the first time. Indeed, this is a very small fault, 
and the merits of the picture are very great: every one of the 
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accessories is curiously well painted,—some of the figures very 
spirited (the drawer is excellent); and the picture one of the 
most agreeable in tire whole gallery. Mr. Redgrave has 
another costume picture, of a rather old subject, from “The 
Rambler." A poor girl comes to be companion to Mr. and 
Mrs. Courtly, who are at piquet; their servants are bringing in 
tea, and the master and mistress are looking at the new-comer 
with a great deal of easy scorn. The poor girl is charming; 
Mrs. Courtly not quite genteel, but with a wonderful quilted 
petticoat; Courtly looks as if he were not accustomed to his 
clothes; the servants are very good ; and as for the properties, 
as they would be called on the stage, these are almost too good, 
painted with a daguerr£otypical minuteness that gives this and 
Mr. Redgrave’s other picture of “ Paracelsus” a finikin air, if 
we may use such a disrespectful term. Both performances, 
however, contain very high merit of expression and sentiment; 
and are of such a character as we seldom saw in our schools 
twenty years ago. 

There is a large picture by a Scotch artist, Mr. Duncan, 
> representing “The Entry of Charles Edward into Edinburgh,” 
which runs a little into caricature but contains a vast deal of 
character and merit; and winch, above all, in the article of 
costume, shows much study and taste. Mr. Duncan seems to 
have formed his style upon Mr. Allan and Mr. Wilkie—I beg 
his pardon—Sir David. The former has a pleasing brown 
picture likewise on the subject of the Pretender. The latter’s 
Maid of Saragossa and Spaniard at the Gun, any one may sec* 
habited as Irish peasants superintending “A Whisky Still," in 
the middle room, No. 252. 

This picture, I say, any one may see and admirer ho pleases : 
to me it seems all rags, and duds, and a strange, straggling, 
misty composition. There are fine things, of course; for how 
can Sir David help painting fine things? In the “Benvenuto” 
there is superb colour, with a rich management of lakes especi¬ 
ally, which has been borrowed from no master that we know of. 
The Queen is as bad a likeness and picture as we have seenfor 
many a day. “Mrs. Ferguson, of Raith,” a magnificent picrasf; 
indeed, as grand in effect as a Rubens or Titian, and having a 
style of its own. The little sketch from Allan Ramsay is delight¬ 
ful ; and the nobleman and hounds (with the exception of his 
own clumsy vermilion robe) as fine as the fellow-sized portrait 
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mentioned before. Allan Ramsay has given a pretty subject, 
and brought us a pretty picture from another painter, Mr. A. 
Johnston, who has illustrated those pleasant quaint lines,— 

“ Last morning I was gay, and early out; 

Upon a dike I leaned, glow‘ring about. 

I saw my Meg come linkin o'er the lea: 

I saw my Meg, but Meggy saw na me/* 

And here let us mention with praise two small pfttures in a 
style somewhat similar—“The Recruit,” and “Hermann and 
Dorothea,” by Mr. Poole. The former of these little pieces is 
very touching and beautiful. There is among the present 
exhibitioners no lack of this kind of talent; and we could point 
out many pictures that are equally remarkable for grace and 
agreeable feeling. Mr. Stone’s “Annot Lyle” should not be 
passed over,—a pretty picture, very well painted, the female 
head of great beauty and expression. 

Now, if we want to praise performances showing a great deal 
of power and vigour, rather than grace and delicacy, there are 
Mr. Etty’s “Andromeda” and “Venus.” In the former, the 
dim figure of advancing Perseus galloping on his airy charger is 
very fine and ghostly ; in the latter, the body of the Venus, and 
indeed the whole picture, is a perfect miracle of colour. Titian 
may have painted Italian flesh equally well; but he never, L 
think, could surpass the skill of Mr. Etty. The trunk of this 
voluptuous Venus is the most astonishing representation of 
beautiful English flesh and blood, painted in the grandest and 
broadest style. It is said that the Academy at Edinburgh has a 
room full of Etty’s pictures ; they could not do better in England 
than follow the example ; but perhaps the paintings had better 
be kept for the Academy only —for the profanum vulgus are 
scarcely fitted to comprehend their peculiar beauties. A prettily 
drawn, graceful, nude figure is “ Bathsheba," by Mr. Fisher, of 
the street and city of Cork. 

Thi_ other great man of Cork is Daniel Maclise by name; and 
if in the riot of fancy he hath by playful Titmarsh been raised to 
the Jfcpnour of knighthood, it is certain that here Titmarsh is a 
tr=ic prophet, and that the sovereign will so elevate him, one day 
or other, to sit with other cavaliers at the Academic round table. 
As for his pictures,—why, as for his pictures, madam, these are 
to be carefully reviewed in the next number of this Magazine; 
for the present notice has noticed scarcely anybody, and yet 
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stretched to an inordinate length. ' ‘ Macbeth " is not to be hurried 
off under six pages ; and, for this June number, Mr. Fraser vows 
that he has no such room to spare. 

We have said how Mr. Turner’s pictures blaze about the 
rooms: it is not a little curious to hear bow artists and the 
public differ in their judgments concerning them ; the enthusi¬ 
astic wonder of the first-named, the blank surprise and incredulity 
of the latter. “The new moon; or, I’ve lost my boat: you 
shan't have your hoop," is the ingenious title of one,—a very 
beautiful picture, too, of a long shining sea-sand, lighted from 
the upper part of the canvas by the above-named luminary of 
night, and from the left-hand corner, by a wonderful wary boy 
in a red jacket—the best painted figure that we ever knew painted 
by Joseph Mallord Turner, Esquire. 

He and Mr. Ward vie with each other in mottoes for their 

pictures. Ward’s epigraph to the S-’s nest is wondrous 

poetic. 

277. “TheS -’s Nest." S. Word, R.A. 

“ Say they that happiness lives with the great, 

On gorgeous trappings mixt with pomp and state ? 

More frequent found upon the simple plain. 

In poorest garb, with Julia, Jess, or Jane ; 

In sport or slumber, as it likes her best, 

Where’er she lays she finds it a S——’s nest.” 

Ay, and a S-’s eggs, too, as one would fancy, were great 

geniuses not above grammar. Mark the line, too, 

“ On gorgeous trappings mixt with pomp and state,” 

and construe the whole of this sensible passage. 

Not less sublime is Mr. Ward's fellow-Academician :— 

230. ' ‘ Slavers throwing overboard the Dead and Dying: 
Typhon coming on." J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 

“ Aloft all hands, strike the topmasts and belay ! 

Yon angry setting sun and fierce-edged clouds 
Declare the Typhon’s coming. 

Before it sweeps your decks, throw overboard 
The dead and dying—-ne’er heed their chains. 

Hope, Hope, fallacious Hope ! 

Where is thy market now?*' 

MS. Fallacies of Hope, 

Fallacies of Hope, indeed: to a pretty mart has she brought 
her pigs ! How should Hope be hooked on to the slaver? By 
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the anchor, to be sure, which accounts for it. As for the picture, 
the R.A.’s rays are indeed terrific ; and the slaver throwing its 
cargo overboard is the most tremendous piece of colour that 
ever was seen; it sets the comer of the room in which it hangs 
into a flame. Is the picture sublime or ridiculous? Indeed I 
don’t know which. Rocks of gamboge are marked down upon 
the canvas ; flakes of white laid on with a trowel; hladderp of 
vermilion madly spirted here and there. Yonder is the Shiver 
rocking in the midst of a flashing foam of white-lead. The sun 
glares down upon a horrible sea of emerald and purple, into 
which chocolate-coloured slaves are plunged, and chains that 
will not sink; and round these are floundering such a race of 
fishes as never was seen since the saculmn Pyrrho; gasping 
dolphins redder than the reddest herrings; horrid spreading 
polypi, like huge, slimy, poached eggs, in which hapless niggers 
plunge and disappear. Ye gods, what a "middle passage!" 
How Mr. Fowell Buxton must shudder! What would they 
say to this in Exeter Hall? If Wilberforce's statue downstairs 
were to be confronted with this picture, the stony old gentleman 
would spring off his chair, and fly away in terror ! 

And here, as we are speaking of the slave-trade, let us say a 
word in welcome to a French artist, Monsieur Biard, and his 
admirable picture. Let the friends of the negro forthwith buy 
this canvas, and cause a plate to be taken from it. It is the 
best, most striking, most pathetic lecture against the trade that 
ever was delivered. The picture is as fine as Hogarth ; and the 
artist, who, as we have heard, right or wrong, has only of late 
years adopted the profession of painting, and was formerly in 
the French navy, has evidently drawn a great deal of his 
materials from life and personal observation. The scene is 
laid upon the African coast. King Tom or King Boy has 
come with troops of slaves down the Quorra, and sits in the 
midst of hisjehiefs and mistresses (one a fair creature, not much 
darker than a copper tea-kettle), bargaining with a French 
dealer. What a horrible callous brutality there is in the 
sci'Tndrers face, as he lolls over his greasy ledger, and makes 
His calculations. A number of his crew are about him ; their 
boats close at hand, in which they are stowing their cargo. 
See the poor wretches, men and women, collared together, 
drooping down. There is one poor thing, just parted from her 
child. On the ground in front lies a stalwart negro ; one 
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Connoisseur is handling his chest, to try his wind; another 
has opened his mouth, and examines his teeth, to know his 
age and soundness. Yonder is a poor woman kneeling before 
one of the Frenchmen ; her shoulder is fizzing under the hot iron 
with, which he brands her; she is looking up, shuddering and 
wild, yet quite mild and patient: it breaks your heart to look 
at her. I never saw anything so exquisitely pathetic as that 
face. God bless you. Monsieur Biard, for painting it! It stirs 
the heart more than a hundred thousand tracts, reports, or 
sermons: it must convert every man who has seen it. You 
British Government, who have given twenty millions towards 
the good end of freeing this hapless people, give yet a couple of 
thousand more to the French painter, and don’t let his work 
go out of the country, now that it is here. Let it hang along 
with the Hogarths in the National Gallery ; it is as good as 
the best of them. Or, there is Mr. Thomas Babington Macaulay, 
who has a family interest in the matter, and does not know how 
to spend all the money he brought home from India; let the 
right honourable gentleman look to it. Down with your dust, 
right honourable sir; give Monsieur Biard a couple of thousand 
for his picture of the negroes, and it will be the best black act 
you ever did in your life ; and don’t go for to be angry at the 
suggestion, or fancy we are taking liberties. What is said is 
said from one public man to another, in a Pickwickian sense, 
de fuissan.eeenpuissance ,—from Titmarsh, in his critical cathedra, 
to your father's eminent son, rich with the spoils of Ind, and 
wielding the bolts of war. 

What a marvellous power is this of the painter’s ! how each 
great man can excite us at his will! what a weapon he has, if 
he knows how to wield it! Look for a while at Mr. Etty’s 
pictures, and away you rush, your “eyes on fire,” drunken 
with the luscious colours that are poured out for you on the 
liberal canvas, and warm with the sight of the beautiful sirens 
that appear on it. You fly from this (and full time too), and 
plunge into a green shady landscape of Lee or Creswick, and 
fqllow a quiet stream babbling beneath whispering trees,-and 
chequered with cool shade and golden sunshine ; or you set^. 
world—nay, the Thames and the ocean—on fire with that in¬ 
cendiary— Turner; or you laugh with honest kind-hearted 
Webster, and his troops of merry children; or you fall a- 
weeping with Monsieur Biard for his poor blacks; or you go 
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and consult the priests of the place, Eastlake, Mulready, 
Boxall, Cope, and the like, and straightway your mind is 
carried off in an ecstacy,—happy thrilling hymns sound in your 
ears melodious,—sweet thankfulness fills your bosom. How 
much instruction and happiness have we gained from these 
men, and how grateful should we be to them ! 

[It is well that Mr. Titmarsh stopped here, and I slmll take 
special care to examine any further remarks which he may 
think fit to send. Four-fifths of this would have been cancelled, 
had the printed sheets fallen sooner into our hands. The story 
about the “ Clarendon ” is an absurd fiction ; no dinner ever took 
place there. I never fell asleep in a plate of raspberry ice ; and 
though I certainly did recommend this person to do justice by 
the painters, making him a speech to that effect, my opinions 
were infinitely better expressed, and I would repeat them were 
it not so late in the month.—O, Y.] 




A PICTORIAL RHAPSODY: CONCLUDED . 

AND FOLLOWED BY A REMARKABLE STATEMENT OF FACTS 

BY MRS. BARBARA. 

-M- 


And now, in pursuance of the promise recorded in the last 
number of this Magazine, and for the performance of which 
the public has ever since, been in breathless expectation, it 
hath become Titmarsh's duty to note down his opinions of 
the remaining pictures in the Academy exhibition; and to 
criticise such other pieces as the other galleries may show. 

In the first place, then, with regard to Mr. Maclise, it 
becomes us to say our say: and as the Observer newspaper, 
which, though under the express patronage of the royal family, 
devotes by far the noblest part of its eloquence to the considera¬ 
tion of dramatic subjects, and to the discussion of the gains, 
losses, and theatrical conduct of managers,—as, I say, the 
Observer newspaper, whenever Madame Vestris or Mr. Yates 
adopts any plan that concurs with the notions of the paper 
in question, does not fail to say that Madame Vestris or Mr. 
Yates has been induced so to reform in consequence of the 
Observer's particular suggestion: in like manner, Titmarsh is 
fully convinced, that all the painters in this town have their 
eyes incessantly fixed upon his criticisms, and that all the 
wise ones regulate their opinions by his. 

In the language of the Observer , then, Mr. Maclise has done 
wisely to adopt our suggestions with regard to the moral 
treatment of his pictures, and has made a great advance’“Jn 
his art. Of his four pictures, let us dismiss the scene from* 
"Gil Bias” at once. Coming from a second-rate man, it 
would be well enough; it is well drawn, grouped, lighted, 
shadowed, and the people all grin very comically, as people 
do in pictures called comic; but the soul of fun is wanting, 
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as I take it,—the merry, brisk, good-humoured spirit which 
in Le Sage’s text so charms the reader. 

"Olivia and Malvolio ” is, on the contrary, one of the best 
and most spiritual performances of the artist. Nothing can 
be more elegant than the tender languid melancholy of Olivia, 
nor more poetical than the general treatment of the pictura. 
The long clipped alleys and quaint gardens, the ^acocks 
trailing through the walks, and vases basking in the sun, are 
finely painted and conceived. Examine the picture at a little 
distance, and the ensemble of the composition and colour is 
extraordinarily pleasing. The details, too, are, as usual, 
wonderful for their accuracy. Here are flower-beds, and* a 
tree above Olivia’s head, of which every leaf is painted, and 
painted with such skill, as not in the least to injure the general 
effect of the picture. Mr. Maclise has a daguerrgotypic eye, 
and a feeling of form stronger, I do believe, than has ever 
been possessed by any painter before him. 

Look at the portrait of Mr. Dickens,—well arranged as a 
picture, good in colour, and light, and shadow, and as a like¬ 
ness perfectly amazing; a looking-glass could not render a 
better facsimile. Here we have the real identical man Dickens; 
the artist must have understood the inward Boz as well as the 
outward before he made this admirable representation of him. 
What cheerful intelligence there is about the man’s eyes and 
large forehead! The mouth is too large and full, too eager 
and active, perhaps; the smile is very sweet and generous. 
If Monsieur de Balzac, that voluminous physiognomist, could 
examine this head, he would, no doubt, interpret every tone 
and wrinkle in it: the nose firm and well placed; the nostrils 
wide and full, as are the nostrils of all men of genius (this is 
Monsieur Balzac’s maxim). The past and the future, says 
Jean Paul, are written in every countenance. I think we may 
promise ourselves a brilliant future from this one. There seems 
no flagging as yet in it, no sense of fatigue, or consciousness 
of decaying power. Long mayest thou, O Boz! reign over 
comic kingdom; long may we pay tribute, whether of 
"threepence weekly or of a shilling monthly, it matters not. 
Mighty prince! at thy imperial feet, Titmarsh, humblest of 
thy servants, offers his vows of loyalty, and his humble tribute 
of praise. 

And now (as soon as we are off our knees, and have done 
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paying court to sovereign Boz) it behoves us to say a word or 
two concerning the picture of 44 Macbeth," which occupies such 
a conspicuous place in the Academy gallery. Well, then, this 
picture of “Macbeth" has been, to our notion, a great deal 
too much praised and abused; only Titmarsh understands the 
golden mean, as is acknowledged by all who read his criticisms. 
Here is a very fine masterly picture, no doubt, full of beauties, 
and showing extraordinary power; but not a masterpiece, as I 
humbly take it,—not a picture to move the beholder as much as 
many performances that do not display half the power that is 
here exhibited. I don’t pretend to lay down any absolute laws 
on the sublime (the reader will remember how the ancient 
satirist hath accused John Dennis of madness, for his vehement 
preaching of such rules). No, no ; Michael Angelo T. is not 
quite so impertinent as that; but the public and the artist will 
not mind being told, without any previous definitions, that this 
picture is not of the highest order: the 44 Malvolio " is far more 
spiritual and suggestive, if we may so speak ; it tells not only 
its own tale very charmingly, but creates for the beholder a very 
pleasant melancholy train of thought, as every good picture 
does in its kind, from a six-inch canvas by Hobbema, or 
Ruysdacl up to a thousand-foot wall of Michael Angelo. If 
you read over the banquet-scene in words, it leaves an impression 
far more dreadful and lively. On the stage, it has always seemed 
to us to fail: and though out of a trapdoor in the middle of it Mr. 
Cooper is seen to rise very solemnly,—his face covered with 
white, and a dreadful gash of vermilion across his neck ; though 
he nods and waggles his head about in a very quiet ghostlike 
manner; yet, strange to say, neither this scene, nor this great 
actor, has ever frightened us, as they both should, as the former 
does when we read it at home. The fact is, that it is quite out 
of Mr. Cooper’s power to look ghostly enough, or, perhaps, 
to soar along with us to that sublime height to which our 
imagination is continually carrying us. 

A large part of this vast picture Mr. Maclisc has painted very 
finely. The lords are all there in gloomy state, fierce stalwa^ r ^ 
men in steel; the variety of attitude and light in which the 
different groups are placed, the wonderful knowledge and 
firmness with which each individual figure and feature are 
placed down upon the canvas will be understood and admired 
by the public, but by the artist still more, who knows the 
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difficulty of these things, which seem so easy, which are so easy, 
no doubt, to a man with Mr. Maclise’s extraordinary gifts. 
How fine is yonder group at the farthest table, lighted up by 
the reflected light from the armour of one of them ! The effect, 
as far as we know, is entirely new; the figures drawn with 
exquisite minuteness and clearness, not in the least interrupting 
the general harmony of the picture. Look at the tw^ women 
standing near Lady Macbeth's throne, and those beautiful little 
hands of one of them placed over the state chair: the science, 
workmanship, feeling in these figures are alike wonde*ful. The 
face, bust, and attitude of Lady Macbeth are grandly designed , 
the figures to her right, with looks of stern doubt and wonder, 
are nobly designed and arranged. The main figure of Macbeth, 
I confess, does not please ; nor the object which has occasioned 
the frightful convulsive attitude in which he stands. He sees 
not the ghost of Banquo, but a huge, indistinct, gory shadow, 
which seems to shake its bloody locks, and frown upon him. 
Through this shade, intercepted only by its lurid transparency, 
you see the figures of the guests; they are looking towards it, 
and through it. The skill with which this point is made is 
unquestionable; there is something there, and nothing. The 
spectators feel this as well as the painted actors of the scene ; 
there are times when, in looking at the picture, one loses sight 
of the shade altogether, and begins to wonder with Rosse, 
Lenox, and the rest. 

The idea, then, so far as it goes, is as excellently worked out 
as it is daringly conceived. But is it a just one? I think not. 
I should say it was a grim piece of comedy rather than tragedy. 
One is puzzled by this piece of diablerie ,—not deeply affected 
and awe-stricken, as in the midst of such heroical characters 
and circumstances one should be. 

“ Avaunt, and quit my sight! Let the earth hide thee l 
Thy bones are marrowless—thy blood is cold ; 

Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 
Which thou dost glare with.” 

^Before the poet's eyes, at least, the figure of the ghost stood 
complete—an actual visible body, with the life gone out of it ; 
an image far more grand and dreadful than the painter's 
fantastical shadow, because more simple. The shadow Is an 
awful object,—granted ; but the most sublime, beautiful, fearful 
sight in all nature is, surely, the face of a man ; wonderful in all 
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its expressions of grief or joy, daring or endurance, thought, 
hope, love, or pain. How Shakspeare painted all these; with 
what careful thought and brooding were all his imaginary 
creatures made! 

I believe we have mentioned the best figure-pieces in the 
exhibition; for, alas! the “Milton and his Daughters” of Sir 
Augustus Callcott, although one of the biggest canvases in the 
gallery, is by no means one of the best; and one may regret 
that this most spiritucl of landscape-painters should have for¬ 
saken his old style to follow figure-drawing. Mr. Hollins has 
a picture of “ Benvenuto Cellini showing a Trinket to a Lady.” 

A subject of absorbing interest and passionate excitement, 
painted in a corresponding manner. A prim lady sits smiling 
in a chair, by a table, on which is a very neat regular table¬ 
cloth, drawn at right angles with the picture-frame; parallel 
with the table is a chest of drawers, secretaire, cabinet, or 
bahut. Near this stands a waiting-maid, smiling archly; and 
in front you behold young Benvenuto, spick and span in his 
very best clothes and silk stockings, looking—as Benvenuto 
never did in his life. Of some parts of this picture, the colour 
and workmanship are very pretty; but was there ever such a 
nimmypiminy subject treated in such a niminypiminy way? 
We can remember this gentleman’s picture of ‘ ‘ Margaret at 
the Spinning-wheel ” last year, and should be glad to see and 
laud others that were equally pretty. Mr. Lauder has, in the 
same room, a pleasing picture from Walter Scott, “The Glee- 
Maiden ; ” and a large sketch, likewise from Scott, by a French 
artist (who has been celebrated in this Magazine as the author 
of the picture “The Sinking of the 4 Vengeur’”), is fine in 
effect and composition. 

If Mr. Herbert's picture of ‘‘Travellers taking Refreshment 
at a Convent Gate" has not produced much sensation, it is 
because it is feeble in tone, not very striking in subject, and 
placed somewhat too high. There is a great deal of beauty 
and delicacy in all the figures; and though lost here, amidst 
the glare and bustle of the Academy, it will be an exce^^t 
picture for the cabinet, where its quiet graces and merits wilT* 
be better seen. 

Mr. Webster’s “ Punch,” before alluded to, deserves a great 
deal of praise. The landscape is beautiful, the group of little 
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figures assembled to view the show are delightfully gay and 
pretty. Mr. Webster has the bump of philoprogenitiveness (as 
some ninny says of George Cruikshank in the Westminster 
Review ); and all mothers of large families, young ladies who 
hope to be so one day or the other, and honest papas, are 
observed to examine this picture with much smiling interest. 
It is full of sunshine and innocent playful good-hiypour; all 
Punch’s audience are on the grin. John, the squireWootman, 
is looking on with a protecting air; the old village folk are 
looking on, grinning with the very youngest; boys arc scamper¬ 
ing over the common, in order to be in time for the show; 
Punchman is tootooing on the pipes, and banging away on 
the drum; potboy has consigned to the earth his precious 
cargo, and the head of every tankard of liquor is wasting its 
frothy fragrance in the air; in like manner, the pieman permits 
his wares to get cold ; nurserymaids, schoolboys, happy chil¬ 
dren in go-carts, are employed in a similar way: indeed, a 
delightful little rustic comedy. 

In respect of portraits, the prettiest, as I fancy, after Wilkie's 
splendid picture of Mrs. Ferguson, is one by Mr. Grant of a 
lady with a scarf of a greenish colour. The whole picture is 
of the same tone, and beautifully harmonious; nor arc the 
lady’s face and air the least elegant and charming part of it. 
The Duke has been painted a vast number of times, such are 
the penalties of glory; nor is it possible to conceive anything 
much worse than that portrait of him in which Colonel Gurwood 
is represented by his side, in a red velvet waistcoat, offering 
to his Grace certain despatches. It is in the style of the famous 
picture in the Regent Circus, representing Mr. Coleby the 
cigarist, an orange, a pineapple, a champagne-cork, a little 
dog, some decanters, and a yellow bandanna,-—all which per¬ 
sonages appear to be so excessively important, that the puzzled 
eyes scarcely know upon which to settle. In like manner, in 
the WJlington-Gurwood testimonial, the accessories are so 
numerous, and so brilliantly coloured, that it is long before 
one can look up to the countenances of the Colonel and his 
; which, it is to be presumed, are the main objects of 
* interest in the piece. And this plan has been not unartfully 
contrived,—for the heads are by no means painted up to the 
point of brilliancy which is visible in boots, clocks, bell-pulls, 
Turkey carpets, arm-chairs, and other properties here painted. 
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Now, if the artist of the above picture wishes to know how 
properties may be painted with all due minuteness, and yet 
conduce to the general effect of the picture, let him examine 
the noble little portrait of' Lord Cottenham, by Leslie,—the 
only contribution of this great man to the exhibition. Here are 
a number of accessories introduced, but with that forethought 
and sense of propriety, which, as I fancy, distinguish all the 
works of Mr. Leslie. They are not here for mere picturesque 
effect or ornamental huddle; but are made to tell the story 
of the piece, and indicate the character of the dignified person¬ 
age who fills the centre of it. The black brocade drapery of 
the Chancellor’s gown is accurately painted, and falls in that 
majestic grave way in which a chancellor’s robe should fall. 
Are not the learned lord's arms somewhat short and fin-like? 
This is a query which we put humbly, having never had 
occasion to remark that part of his person. 

Mr. Briggs has his usual pleasant well-painted portraits ; and 
Mr._ Patten a long full-length of Prince Albert that is not ad¬ 
mired by artists, it is said, but a good downright honest bourgeois 
picture as we fancy; or, as a facetious friend remarked, good 
plain roast-and-boilrd painting. As for the portrait opposite— 
that of Her Majesty, it is a sheer libel upon that pretty gracious 
countenance, an act of rebellion for which Sir David should 
be put into York gaol. Parts of the picture are, however f 
splendidly painted. And here, being upon the subject, let us 
say a word in praise of those two delightful lithographic heads, 
after Ross, which appear in the printshop windows. Our gra¬ 
cious Queen’s head is here most charming; and that of the Prince 
full of such manly frankness and benevolence as must make all 
men cry “God bless him.” I would much sooner possess a 
copy of the Ross miniature of the Queen, than a cast from Her 
Majesty’s bust by Sir Franeis Chantrey, which has the place of 
honour in the sculpture vault. 

All Macdonald’s busts deserve honourable notice. This lucky 
sculptor has some beautiful subjects to model, and beautiful 
and graceful all his marbles are. As much may be said of Mr. 
M'Dowell's girl,—the only piece of imaginative sculpture in-*^ 
Academy that has struck us as pleasing. Mr. Behnes, tool - 
should receive many commendations; an old man's head 
particularly, that is full of character and goodness; and “The 
Bust of a Lady," which may be called “ A Lady with a Bust,'* 
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—a beautiful bust, indeed, of which the original and the artist 
have both good right to be proud. Mr. Bell's virgin is not so 
pleasing in the full size as in the miniature copy of it. 

For the matter of landscapes, we confess ourselves to be no 
very ardent admirers of these performances, clever and dexter¬ 
ous as most of them are. The works of Mr. Stanfield and Mr. 
Roberts cannot fail to be skilful; and both of these famous 
artists show their wonderful power of drawing, as usu&l. But 
these skilful pictures have always appeared to us more pleasing 
in little on the sketching board than when expanded upon the 
canvas. A couple of Martins must be mentioned,—huge, queer, 
and tawdry to our eyes, but very much admired by the public, 
who is no bad connoisseur, after all; and also a fine Castle 
of Chillon, or Chalon, rudely painted, but very poetical and 
impressive. 

{Here Titmarsh exchanges his check at the door for a valuable 
gingham umbrella, with a yellow horn-head, representing 
Lord Brougham or Dr. Syntax, and is soon seen, with 
his hat very much on one side, swaggering down Pall 
Mall East, to the Water-Colour Gallery. He flings down 
eighteenpence in the easiest way, and goes upstairs,] 

Accident, or, what is worse, ill health, has deprived us of the 
two most skilful professors of the noble art of water-colour 
painting ; and, without the works of Messrs. Lewis and Catter- 
mole, the gallery looks empty indeed. Those gentlemen are 
accustomed to supply the picture-lover with the pUces dc risist¬ 
ance of the feast, with which, being decently satisfied, we can 
trifle with an old market-place by Prout, or six cows and four 
pigs by Hill, or a misty Downs by Copley Fielding, with some 
degree of pleasure. Discontented, then, with the absence of 
the substantials, it must be confessed that we have been examin¬ 
ing the rest of the pictures in no very good humour. And so, 
to tell ybu a secret, I do not care a fig for all the old town-halls 
in the world, though they be drawn never so skilfully. How 
long are we to go on with Venice, Verona, Lago di Soandso, 
gmi Ponte di What-d’ye-call-’em ? I am weary of gondolas, 

' striped awnings, sailors with red night (or rather day) caps, 
cobalt distances, and posts in the water. I have seen so many 
white palaces standing before dark purple skies, so many black 
towers with gamboge atmospheres behind them, so many masses 
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of rifle-green trees plunged into the deepest shadow, in the 
midst of sunshiny plains, for no other reason but because dark 
and light contrast together, that a slight expression of satiety 
may be permitted to me, and a longing for more simple nature. 
On a great staring theatre such pictures may do very well—you 
are obliged there to seek for these startling contrasts ; and by 
the aid "of blue lights, red lights, transparencies, ajid plenty of 
drums and appropriate music, the scene thus presented to one 
captivates the eye, and calls down thunder from the galleries. 

But in little quiet rooms, on sheets of paper of a yard square, 
such monstrous theatrical effects are sadly painful. You don’t 
mistake patches of brickdust for maiden's blushes, or fancy that 
tinfoil is diamonds, or require to be spoken to with the utmost 
roar of the lungs. Why, in painting, are we to have monstrous, 
flaring, Drury Lane tricks and claptraps put in practice, when 
a quieter style is, as I fancy, so infinitely more charming? 

There is no use in mentioning the names of persons who are 
guilty of the above crimes ; but l^t us say who is not guilty, and 
that k D. Cox, upon whose quiet landscapes, moist grass, cool 
trees, the refreshed eye rests with the utmost pleasure, after it 
has been perplexed and dazz’cd elsewhere. May we add an 
humble wish that this excellent painter will remain oat of doors, 
amidst such quiet scenes as he loves, and not busy himself 
with Gothicism, middleageism, and the painting of quaint 
interiors ? There are a dozen artists, of not a tithe of his genius, 
who can excel him at the architectural work. There is, for 
instance, Mr. Nash, who is improving yearly, and whose pictures 
are not only most dexterously sketched, but contain numberless 
little episodes, in the shape of groups of figures, that are full of 
grace and feeling. There is Mr. Haghe, too, of the lower 
house; but of him anon. 

To show how ill and how well a man may paint at the same 
time, the public may look at a couple of drawings by J. Nash, 
—one, the interior of a church ; the other, a plain landscape: 
both of which are executed with excessive, almost childish 
rudeness, and are yet excellent, as being close copies of the^best 
of all drawing-masters, Nature: and Mr. Barrett, who'L/qs 
lately written a book for students, tells them very sagaciously 
not to copy the manner of any master, however much he may 
be in the mode. Some there are, fashionable instructors in the 
art of water-colouring, of whom, indeed, a man had better not 
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learn mt any price; nay. were they to offer a guinea per lesson, 
instead of modestly demanding the same, the reader should be 
counselled not to accept of their instructions. 

See in what a different school Mr, Hunt works, and what • 
marvellous effects he produces! There is a small picture of an 
interior by him (to which the blue ticket having the pretty word 
sold written on it is not fixed) that, as a copy of nature, is a 
perfect miracle. No De Hooghe was ever better, mdfe airy and 
sunshiny. And the most extraordinary part of this extraordinary 
picture is, that the artist has not produced his effect of excessive 
brilliancy by any violent contrasting darkness; but the whole 
picture is light; the sunshine is in every corner of the room; 
and this drawing remains unsold, while Dash, and Blank, and 
Asterisk have got off all theirs. The large head of the black girl is 
painted with wonderful power ; in water-colours, we have scarcely 
seen anything so vigorous. The boys and virgins are, as usual, 
admirable; the lad with the bottle, he reading ballads in the 
bam, and the red, ragged, brickdust-colourcd, brigand-looking 
fellow, especially good. In a corner is a most astonishing 
young gentleman with a pan of milk: hfe is stepping forward 
full into your face; and has seen something in it which has 
caused him to spill his milk and look dreadfully frightened. 
Every man who is worth a fig, as he comes up to this picture 
bursts out a-laughing—he can’t help himself; you hear a 
dozen such laughs in the course of your visit. Why docs 
this little drawing so seize hold of the beholder, and cause 
him to roar? There is the secret: the painter has got the soul 
of comedy in him—the undefinable humorous genius. Happy 
is the man who possesses that drawing: a man must laugh if 
he were taking his last look at it before being hanged. 

Mr. Taylor's flowing pencil has produced several pieces of 
delightful colour; but we are led bitterly to deplore the use 
of that fatal white-lead pot, that is clogging and blackening the 
pictures^ of so many of the water-colour painters nowadays. 
His large picture contains a great deal of this white mud, and 
has lost, as wc fancy, in consequence, much of that liquid 
raj^ow tone for which his works are remarkable. The re- 
-^Peating figures in this picture are beautiful; the horses are 
excellently painted, with as much dexterous brilliancy of colour 
as one seqs in the oil pictures of Landseer. If the amateur 
wants to see how far transparent colour will go, what rich effect 
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may be produced by it, how little necessary it is to plaster 
drawings with flakes of white, let him examine the background 
of the design representing a page asleep on a chair, than which 
nothing can be more melodious in colour, or more skilfully 
and naturally painted. 

In the beauty gallery which this exhibition usually furnishes, 
there is Mr. Richter, who contributes his usual specimens ; the 
fair Miss Sharpe, with those languishing-eyed charmers whom 
the world admires so much; and still more to our taste, a 
sweet pretty lady, by Mr. Stone, in a hideous dress, with upper- 
Benjamin buttons; a couple of very graceful and delicate heads 
by Wright; and one beautiful head, a portrait evidently, 
by Cristall, that is placed very modestly in a corner near the 
ground—where such a drawing should be placed, of course, 
being vigorous, honest, natural, and beautiful. This artist's 
other drawing—a mysterious subject, representing primaeval 
Scotchmen, rocks, waterfalls, a cataract of bulls, and other 
strange things, looks like a picture painted in a dream. Near 
it hangs Mr. Mackenzie's view of Saint Denis’s Cathedral, that 
is painted with great carefulness, and is very true to nature. 
And having examined this, and Mr. Varley's fine gloomy 
sketches, you shall be no longer detained at this place, but walk 
on to see what more remains to be seen. 

* 

Of the New Water-folour Society, I think it may be asserted 
that their gallery contains neither such good nor such bad 
drawings as may be seen in the senior exhibition; unless, 
indeed, we except Mr. Haghe, a gentleman who in architec¬ 
tural subjects has a marvellous skill, and whose work deserves 
to be studied by all persons who follow the trade of water¬ 
colouring. This gentleman appears to have a profound know¬ 
ledge (or an extraordinary instinct) of his profession as an 
architectural draughtsman. There are no tricks, no clumsy 
plastering of white, no painful niggling, nor swaggering affec¬ 
tation of boldness. He seems to understand every single tone 
and line which he lays down; and his picture, in my humble 
judgment, contains some of the very best qualities of which 
branch of painting is capable. You cannot produce by any 
combination of water-colours such effects as may be had from oil, 
Sitcb richness and depth of tone, such pleasing variety of texture, 
as gums and varnishes will give; but, on the other hand, there 
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-are many beauties peculiar to the art, which the oil-painter 
cannot arrive at,—such as air, brightness, coolness, and flatness 
of surface: points which painters understand and can speak of 
a great deal twitter than amateur writers and readers. Why 
will the practitioners, then, be so ambitious? Why strive after 
effects that are only to be got imperfectly at best, and at the 
-expense of qualities far more valuable and pleasing ^ There 
are some aspiring individuals who will strive to play i whole 
band of music off a guitar, or to perform the broadsword 
exercise with a rapier,—monstrous attempts, that the moral 
critic must lift up his voice to reprehend. Valuable instruments 
are guitars and small-swordS in themselves, the one for making 
pleasant small music, the other for drilling small holes in the 
human person ; but let the professor of each art do his agreeable 
duty in his own line, nor strive with his unequal weapons to 
compete with persons who have greater advantages. Indeed, 
I have seldom seen the works of a skilful water-colour painter 
of figures without regretting that he had not taken to oil, which 
would allow him to put forth all the vigour of which he was 
capable. For works, however, like that of Mr. Haghe, which 
.are not finished pictures, but admirable finished sketches, water 
is best; and we wish that his brethren followed his manner of 
using it. Take warning by these remarks, O Mr. Absolon! 
Your interiors have been regarded by Titmarsh with much 
pleasure, and deserve at his hands a great deal of commendation. 
Mr. Absolon, we take it, has been brought up in a French 
school—there are many traces of foreign manner in him; his 
figures, for instance, are better costumed than those of our 
common English artists. Look at the little sketch which goes 
by the laconic title of "Jump.” Let Mrs. Seyflarth come and 
look at it before she paints Sir Roger de Coverley’s figure again, 
and she will see what an air of life and authenticity the designer 
has thrown into his work. Several larger pieces by Mr. Absolon, 
in which are a face—is it the artist’s own, by any chance?— 
(we fancy that we have a knack at guessing a portrait of an 
artist by himself, having designed about five thousand such in 
jTjjpr own experience,—“ Portrait of a Painter,” “ A Gentleman 
in a Vandyke Dress," “A Brigand," "A Turkish Costume,” 
and so on: they are somehow always rejected by those cursed 
Academicians)—but to return to Absolon, whom we have left 
hanging up all this time on the branch of a sentence, he has 
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taken hugely to the body-colour system within f he last twelve 
months, and small good has it done him. The accessories of 
his pictures are painted with much vigour and feeling of colour, 
are a great deal stronger than heretofore—a great deal too 
strong for the figures themselves ; and the figures being painted 
chiefly in transparent colour, will not bear the atmosphere of 
distemper by which they are surrounded. The picture of " The 
Bachelor " is excellent in point of effect and justness of colour. 

Mr. Corbould is a gentleman who must be mentioned with a 
great deal of praise. His large drawing of the “Canterbury 
Pilgrims at the Tabard ” is very gay and sparkling; and the 
artist shows that he possesses a genuine antiquarian or Walter- 
Scottish spirit. It is a pity that his people are all so uncommon 
handsome. It is a pity that his ladies wear such uncommonly 
low dresses—they did not wear such (according to the best 
authorities) in Chaucer's time; and even if they did, Mr. 
Corbould had much better give them a little more cloth, which 
costs nothing, and would spare much painful blushing to modest 
men like—never mind whom. But this is a moral truth : nothing 
is so easy to see in a painter as a certain inclination towards 
naughtiness, whu.h we press Josephs are bound to cry fie at. 
Cover them up, Mr. Corbould—muslin is the word ; but of this 
no more. Where the painter departs from his line of beauty, 
his faces have considerable humour and character. The whole 
of the pilgrim group, as he has depicted it, is exceedingly 
picturesque. It might be painted with a little more strength, 
and a good deal less finical trifling with the pencil; but of 
these manual errors the painter will no doubt get the better as 
his practice and experience increase. 

Here is a large and interesting picture by Mr. Warren, of 
the Pasha of Egypt in the middle of the Nubian desert, 
surrounded by pipe-bearers and camels, and taking his cup of 
coffee. There is much character both in the figures and scenery. 
A slight sketch by the same artist, “ The King in Thule," is 
very pretty, and would make a very good picture. 

Mr. Bright is an artist of whom we do not before remember 
to have heard. His pictures are chiefly effects of sunset 
moonlight; of too criarde a colour as regards sun and moon, 
but pretty and skilful in other points, and of a style that strikes 
hS as.almost new. The manner of a French artist. Monsieur 
Collignon, somewhat resembles that of Mr. Bright. The cool 
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parts of his pictures are excellent: but he has dangerous dealings 
with gamboge and orange, pigments with the use of which a ) 
painter is bound to be uncommonly cautious. Look at Mr. 
Turner, who has taken to them until they have driven him quite 
wild. If there be any Emperor of the Painters, he should issue 
“ a special edict” against the gamboge-dealers:—*tis a dele¬ 
terious drug. “Hasten, hasten,” Mr. Bright; “obey^ith 
trembling ,’ 1 and have a care of gamboge henceforth. 

F or the rest of the artists at this place, it may 'be said that 
Mr. Hicks has not been quite so active this year as formerly; 
Mr. Boys has some delightful drawings in his style of art; and 
for the curious there is, moreover, a second-hand Cattermole, a 
sham Prout, a pseudo-Bentley, and a small double of Cox, 
whose works are to be seen in various parts of the room. Miss 
Corbould has a pretty picture. Mr. Duncan’s drawings exhibit 
considerable skill and fidelity to nature. And here we must 
close our list of the juniors, whose exhibition is very well worth 
the shilling which all must pay who would enter their pretty 
gallery. 


We have been through a number of picture galleries, and 
cannot do better than go and visit a gentleman who has a gal¬ 
lery of his own, containing only one picture. We mean Mr. 
Danby, with his “Deluge,” now visible in Piccadilly. Every 
person in London will no doubt go and see this ; artists, because 
the treatment and effect of the picture are extraordinarily skilful 
and broad ; and the rest of the world, who cannot fail of being 
deeply moved by the awful tragedy which is here laid before 
them. The work is full of the strongest dramatic interest; a 
vast performance, grandly treated, and telling in a wonderful 
way its solemn awful tale. Mr. Danby has given a curious 
description of it to our hand; and from this the reader will be 
able to understand what is the design and treatment of the 
piece. 

[Here follows along description of the picture.] 

Tfre episode of the angel is the sole part of the picture with 
which we should be disposed to quarrel; but the rest, which 
has been excellently described in the queer wild words of the 
artist, is really as grand and magnificent a conception os.eye? 
we saw. Why Poussin's famous picture of an inundation has 
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been called 4 ‘ The Deluge/' I never could understand: it is 
only a very small and partial deluge. The artist has genius 
enough, if any artist ever had, to have executed a work far 
more vast and tremendous; nor does his picture at the Louvre, 
nor Turner’s Deluge, nor Martin's, nor any that we have ever 
seen, at all stand a competition with this extraordinary per¬ 
formance of Mr. Danby. He has painted the picture of “ The 
Deluge; ” we have before our eyes still the aTk in the midst of 
the ruin floating calm and lonely, the great black cataracts of 
water pouring down, the mad rush of the miserable people 
clambering up the rocks;—nothing can be finer than the way in 
which the artist has painted the picture in all its innumerable 
details, and we hope to hear that his room will be hourly crowded, 
and his great labour and genius rewarded in some degree. 

Let us take some rest after beholding this picture, and what 
place is cooler and more quiet than the Suffolk Street Gallery ? 
If not remarkable for any pictures of extraordinary merit, it is 
at least to be praised as a place singularly favourable to medi¬ 
tation. It is a sweet calm solitude, lighted from the top with 
convenient blinds to keep out the- sun. If you have an assigna¬ 
tion, bid your mistress to come hither, there is only a dumb 
secretary in the room; and sitting, like the man in the "Arabian 
Nights," perpetually before a great book, in which he pores. 
This would be a grand place to hatch a conspiracy, to avoid a 
dun, to write an epic poem. Something ails the place! What 
is it?—what keeps the people away, and gives the moncytaker 
in his box a gloomy lonely sinecure? Alas, and alas ! not even 
Mr. Haydon’s "Samson Agonistes” is strong enough to pull 
the people in. 

And yet this picture is worth going to see. You may here 
take occasion to observe the truth of Mr. Yorke’s astute remark 
about another celebrated artist, and see how bad a painter is 
this great writer of historical paintings, Mr. Haydon. There is 
an account in some of the late papers—from America, of course 
—of a remarkably fat boy, three years old, five feet six high, 
with a fine bass voice, and a handsome beard and whiskersV 
Much such a hero is this Samson—a great red chubby-chceked 
monster, looking at you with the most earnest, mild, dull eyes 
in the world, and twisting about a brace of ropes, as he comes 
sprawling forwards. Sprawling backwards is a Delilah—such 
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a Delilah, with such an arm, with such a dress, on such a sofa, 
with such a set of ruffians behind her ! The picture is perfectly 
amazing! Is this the author of the 4 4 Judgment of Solomon *' ? 
—the restorer or setter up of the great style of painting in this 
country? The drawing of the figures is not only faulty, but 
bad and careless as can be. It never was nor could be in 
nature; and such as it is, the drawing is executed in a^anner 
so loose and slovenly, that one wonders to behold it. Is this 
the way in which a chef cPicole condescends to send forth a pic¬ 
ture to the public ? Would he have his scholars finish no more 
and draw no better ? Look at a picture of 4 4 Milton and his 
Daughters,” the same subject which Sir A. Callcott has treated 
in the Academy, which painters will insist upon treating, so 
profoundly interesting does it seem to be. Mr. Haydon’s 
“ Milton” is playing on the organ, and turning his blind eyes 
towards the public with an expression that is absolutely laugh¬ 
able. A buxom wench in huge gigot sleeves stands behind the 
chair, another is at a table writing. The draperies of the ladies 
are mere smears of colour ; in the foreground lies a black cat or 
dog, a smudge of lamp-black, in which the painter has not 
condescended to draw a figure. The chair of the poetical 
organ-player is a similar lump of red and brown; nor is the 
conception of the picture, to our thinking, one whit better than 
the execution. If this be the true style of art, there is another 
great work of the kind at the “Saracen’s Head,” Snow Hill, 
which had better be purchased for the National Gallery. 

Mr. Hurlstonehas, as usual, chosen this retired spot to exhibit 
a very great number of pictures. There is much good in almost 
all of these. The children especially are painted with great 
truth and sweetness of expression, but we never shall be able to 
reconcile ourselves to the extraordinary dirtiness of the colour. 
Here are ladies’ dresses which look as if they had served for 
May-day and arms and shoulders such as might have belonged 
to Cinderella. Once in a way the artist shows he can paint a 
clean face, such an one is that of a child in the little room ; it is 
charming, if the artist did but know it, how much more charm- 
tfrimg for being clean! A very good picture of a subject some¬ 
what similar to those which Mr. Hurlstone loves to paint is Mr* 
Buckner’s “Peasants of Sora in the Regno di Napoli.” The 
artist has seen the works of Leopold Robert, and profited 
evidently by the study of them. 
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Concerning other artists whose works appear in this gallery, 
we should speak favourably of Mr. O’Neill, who has two pretty 
pictures ; of a couple of animal pieces, “ A Pony and Cows," 
by Mr. Sosi; and of a pretty picture by Mr. Elmore, a vast deal 
better than his great Becket performance before alluded to. 
Mr. Tomkins has some skilful street scenes ; and Mr. Holland, 
a large, raw, clever picture of Milan Cathedral. And so farewell 
to this quiet spot, and let us take a peep at the British Gallery, 
where a whole room is devoted to the exhibition of Mr. Hilton, 
the late Academician. 

A man's sketches and his pictures should never be exhibited 
together ; the sketches invariably kill the pictures ; are far more 
vigorous, masterly, and effective. Some of those hanging here, 
chiefly subjects from Spenser, are excellent indeed ; and fine in 
drawing, colour, and composition. The decision and spirit of 
the sketch disappear continually in the finished piece, as any one 
may see in examining the design for “Comus,” and the large 
picture afterwards, the “Two Amphitrites," and many others. 
Were the sketches, however, removed, the beholder would be 
glad to admit the great feeling and grace of the pictures, and the 
kindly poetical spirit which distinguishes the works of the master. 
Besides the Hiltons, the picture-lover has here an opportunity of 
seeing a fine Virgin by Julio Romano, and a most noble one by 
Sebastian del Piombo, than which I never saw anything more 
majestically beautiful. The simpering beauties of some of the 
Virgins of the Raphael school, many painters are successful in 
imitating. See, O ye painters ! how in Michael Angelo strength 
and beauty are here combined, wonderful chastity and grace, 
humility, and a grandeur almost divine. The critic must have 
a care as he talks of these pictures, however, for his words 
straightway begin to grow turgid and pompous; and, lo! at the 
end of his lines, the picture is not a whit better described than 
before. 

And now, having devoted space enough to the discussion of 
the merits of these different galleries and painters, I am come tc 
the important part of this paper—viz., to my Essay on the State 
of the Fine Arts in this Kingdom, my proposals for the General 
Improvement of Public Taste, and my Plan for the Education 
of Young Artists. 
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In the first place, I propose that Government should endow a 
college for painters, where they may receive the benefits of a good 
literary education, without which artists will never prosper. I 
propose that lectures should be read, examinations held, and 
prizes and exhibitions given to students; that professorships 
should be instituted, and—and a president or lord rector 
appointed, with a baronetcy, a house, and a couple of'l^pusands 
a year. This place, of course, will be offered to Michael Angelo 
Tit- 


Mr. Titraarsh’s paper came to us exactly as the reader here 
secs it. His contribution had been paid for in advance, and we 
regret exceedingly that the public should be deprived of what 
seemed to be the most valuable part of it. He has never been 
heard of since the first day of June. He was seen on that day 
pacing Waterloo Bridge'for two hours; but whether he plunged 
into the river, or took advantage of the steamboat and went 
down it only, we cannot state. 

Why this article was incomplete, the following document wilK 
perhaps, show. It is the work of the waiter at Morland’s Hotel, 
where the eccentric and unhappy gentleman resided. 

STATEMENT BY MRS. BARBARA. 

" On the evening of the 30th of May, Anay Domino 1840, Mr. 
Mike Titmash came into our house in a wonderful state of 
delarium, drest in a new coat, a new bloo salting hankysher, a 
new wite at, and polisht jipannd boots, all of which he'd bot sins 
he went out after dinner; nor did he bring any of his old cloves 
back with him, though he’d often said, ' Barbara,’ says he to me, 

• when Mr. Frasier pays me my money, and I git new ones, 
you $h%ll have these as your requisites: ’ that was his very words, 
thof I must confess I don’t understand the same. 

“ He’d had dinner and coughy before he went; and we all 
cumjectured that he’d been somewhere particular, for I beer’d 
•him barging with a cabman from Hollywell Street, of which he 
said the fair was only hatepence ; but being ableeged to pay a 
shilling, he cust and swoar horrybill. 

" He came in, ordered some supper, Iaft and joakt with the 
gents in the parlor, and shewed them a deal of money, wfiich 
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some of the gentlemen was so good as to purpose to borry 
of him. 

“ They talked about literaryture and the fine harts (which is 
both much used by our gentlemen); and Mr. Mike was very 
merry. Specially he sung them a song, which he ancored 
hisself for twenty minutes; and ordered a bole of our punch, 
which i$ chocked against his skor to this very day. 

" About twelve o’clock he went to bed, very comfortable and 
quiet, only he cooldnt stand on his legs very well, and cooldnt 
speak much excep, ' Frasier for ever !' ‘ All of a York ! ’ and 
some such nonsense, which neither me nor George nor Mrs. 
Stoaks could understand. 

" ‘What's the matter?’ says Mrs. Stokes. ‘Barbara,’ says 
she to me, ‘ has he taken any thin ? ’ says she. 

" ‘ Law bless you, mum !' says I (I always says, Law bless 
you), 1 as I am a Christen woman, and hope to be married, 
he’s had nothin out of common.* 

"‘What had he for dinner?’ says she, as if she didn’t 
know. 

" ‘ There was biled salmon,’ says I, ‘ and a half-crown lobster 
in soss (bless us if he left so much as a dor or tisspunful!), boil 
pork and peace puddn, and a secknd course of beef steak and 
onions, cole plum-puddn, maccarony, and afterwards cheese 
and sallat.’ 

11 ‘ I don’t mean that,’ says she. ‘ What was his liquors, or 
bavyrage?’ 

" ‘ Two Guineas’s stouts; old madeira, one pint; port, half a 
ditto; four tumlers of niggus; and three cole brandy and 
water, and sigars.’ 

" ‘ He is a good fellow,’ says Mrs. Stokes, ' and spends his 
money freely, that I declare.’ 

" ‘ I wish he’d ony pay it,’ says I to Mrs. Stokes, says I. 
‘He’s lived in our house any time these fourteen years and 
never ’- 

" 1 Hush your imperence! ’ says Mrs Stokes; * he's a gentle¬ 
man, and pays when he pleases. He’s not one of your common 
sort. Did he have any tea ? ’ 

“ * No,’ says I, ‘ not a drop ; ony cougliy and muffins. I told 
you so—three on ’em; and growled preciously, too, because 
there was no more. But I wasn’t a going to fetch him any 
more, he whose money we’d never ’- 
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" * Barbara,’ says Mrs. Stokes, ' leave the room—do. You’re 
always a suspecting every gentleman. Well, what did he have 
at supper?’ 

“ ' You know,’ says I, ' pickled salmon—that chap’s a reglar 
devil at salmon (those were my very words)—cold pork, and 
cold peace puddn agin; toasted chease this time; and such a 
lot of hale and rum-punch as I never saw—nine passes of 
heach, I do believe, as I am an honest woman.’ 

“ ‘ Barbara,’ says mistress, ‘ that’s not the question. Did he 
mix his liquors, Barbara? That’s the pint.’ 

“ ‘No,’ says I, ‘Mrs. Stokes; that indeed he didn't.’ And 
so we agread that he couldnt posbly be affected by drink, and 
that something wunderfle must have hapned to him, to send 
him to bed so quear like. 

“ Nex morning I took him his tea in bed (on the 4th flore 
back, No. 104 was his number); and says he to me, ‘ Barbara,’ 
says he, ' yoti find me in sperrits.’ 

“‘Find you in sperrits! I believe we do,’ says I; 'we’ve 
found you in 'em these fifteen year. 3 wish you'd find 
us in money * says I; and laft, too, for I thought it was a 
good un, 

“ ' Pooh ! ’ says he, ‘ my dear, that’s not what I mean. You 
find me in spirits bycause my exlent publisher, Mr. Frasier, of 
Regent Street, paid me handsum for a remarkable harticle I 
wrote in his Magazine. He gives twice as much as the other 
publishers,’ says he; 'though, if he didn’t, I’d write for him 
just the same—rayther more, I’m so fond of him.’ 

“ ‘ How much has he gave you?’ says I; ' because I hope 
you’ll pay us.’ 

“‘Oh,’ says he, after a bit, 'a lot of money. Here, you, 
you darling,’ says he (he did ; upon my word, he did), ' go and 
git me change for a five-pound note.' 

“ A"d when he got up and had his brekfast, and been out, 
he changed another five-pound note ; and after lunch, another 
five-pound note; and when he came in to dine, another five- 
pound note, to pay the cabman. Well, thought we, he’s made 
of money, and so he seemed: but you shall hear soon how it 
was that he had all them notes to change. 

*' After dinner he was a sitten over his punch, when some of our 
gents came in: and he began to talk and brag to them about 
his harticle, and what he had for it; and that he was the best 
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cricket* in Europe; and how Mr. Murray had begged to be 
introjuiced to him, and was so pleased with him, and he with 
Murray; and how he’d been asked to write in the Quartly 
Review, and in bless us knows what; and how, in fact, he was 
going to carry all London by storm. 

"'Have you seen what the Morning Poast says of you?' 
says Frank Flint, one of them hartist chaps as comes to our 
house. 

" ‘ No,' says he, ' I aint. Barbara, bring some more punch, 
do you hear? No, 1 aint; but that’s a fashnable paper,’ says 
he, ‘and always takes notice of a fashnable chap like me. 
What does it say ?' says he. 

"Mr. Flint opened his mouth and grinned very wide; and 
taking the Morning Poast out of his pocket (he was a great 
friend of Mr. Titmarsh’s, and, like a good-naterd friend as he 
was, had always a kind thing to say or do)—Frank pulls out a 
Morning Poast , I say (which had cost Frank Phippcnsf). 
‘ Here it is,’ says he; ‘ read for yourself; it will make you quite 
happy.’ And so he began to grin to all thf* gents like winkin. 

"When he red it, Titmarsh’s jor dropt all of,a sudn: he 
turned pupple, and bioo, and violate ; and then, with a mighty 
effut, he swigg off his rum and water, and staggered out of 
the room. 

" He looked so ill when he went up stairs to bed, that Mrs. 
Stokes insisted upon making him some grool for him to have 
warm in bed ; but, Lor bless you ! he threw it in my face when 
I went up, and rord and swor so dredfle, that I rann down 
stairs quite frightened. 

" Nex morning 1 knockt at his dor at nine—no anscr. 

"At ten, tried agin—never a word. 

"At eleven, twelve, one, two, up we went, with a fresh cup 
of hot tea every time. His dor was loekt, and not one sillibaly 
could we git. 

" At for we began to think he'd suasided hisself; and having 
called in the policemen, bust open the dor. 

"And then we beheld a pretty spactycle l Fancy him in his 
gor, his throat cut from hear to hear, his wight nightgownd all 
over blood, his beautiful face all pail with hagny!—well, no 
such thing. Fancy him hanging from the bedpost by one of his 

* Critic, Mrs. Barbara means, an absurd monomania of Mr. Titmarsh. 

f Fivepence, Mrs. Barbara means. 
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poredear garters!—well, no such thing. Agin, fancy him flung* 
out of the window, and dasht into ten billium peaces on the 
minionet-potts in the fust floar; or else a naked, melumcolly 
corpse, laying on the hairy spikes !—not in the least. He 
wasn't dead, nor he wasn’t the least unwell, nor he wasn’t 
asleep neither—he only wasn’t there; and from that day we 
have heard nothen about him. He left on his table ttje following 
note as follows:— * 


“ 1 ist June, 1840. Midnight . 

"‘Mrs. Stokes, —I am attached to you by the most dis¬ 
interested friendship. I have patronised your house for fourteen 
years, and it was my intention to have paid you a part of your 
bill, but the Morning Post newspaper has destroyed that blessed 
hope for ever. 

‘“Before you receive this I shall be— ask not where; my 
mind shudders to think where! You will carry the papers 
directed to Regent Street to that address, and perhaps you will 
receive in return a handsome sum of money; but if the bud of 
my youth is blighted, the promise of a long and happy career 
suddenly and cruelly cut short, an affectionate family deprived 
of its support and ornament, say that the Morning Post has 
done this by its savage criticisms upon me, the last this day. 

‘“Farewell.’ 

This is hall he said. From that day to this we have never 
seen the poor fellow—we have never heerd of him—we have 
never known any think about him. Being halarmed, Mrs. 
Stoks hadvertized him in the papers ; but not wishing to vex his 
family, we called Him by another name, and put hour address 
diffrent too. Hall was of no use ; and I can’t tell you what a 
pang I felt in my busum when, on going to get change for the 
five-pound notes he’d given me at the public-house in Hoxford 
Street, the lan’lord laft when he saw them; and said, says he, 
‘ Do you know, Mrs. Barbara, that a queer gent came in here 
with fVre sovrings one day, has a glass of hale, and haskes me 
to change his sovrings for a note ? which I did. Then in about 
two hours he came back with five more sovrings, gets another 
note and another glass of hale, and so goes on four times in one 
’ blessed day! It’s my beleaf that he had only five pound, and 
wanted you to suppose that he was worth twenty, for you’ve 
got all his notes, I see !' 

‘ 1 And so the poor fellow had no money with him after all 1 
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I do pity him, I do, from my hart; and I do hate that wicked 
Morning Post for so treating such a kind, sweet, good-nater'd 
gentleman! Signed) “Barbara. 

“ Morlanu’s Hotel: is fewin , 1840.” 

This is conclusive. Our departed friend had many faults, 
but he is gone, and we will not discuss them now. It appears 
that, on the 1st of June, the Morning Post published a criticism 
upon him, accusing him of ignorance, bad taste, and gross 
partiality. His gentle and susceptible spirit could not brook 
the rebuke; he was not angry; he did not retort; but his 
heart broke / 

Peace to his ashes ! A couple of volumes of his works, we 
see by our advertisements, arc about immediately to appear. 



ON MEN AND PICTURES. 

A PROPOS OF A WALK IN THE LOUVRE. 

-M-■ 

Paris : Juttt 1841. 

In the days of my youth I knew a young fellow that I shall 
here call Tidbody, and who, born in a provincial town of respect¬ 
able parents, had been considered by the drawing-master of 
the place, and, indeed, by the principal tea-parties there, as a 
great genius in the painting line, and one that was sure to make 
his fortune. 

When he had made portraits of his grandmother, of the 
house-dog, of the door-knocker, of the church and parson of 
the place, and had copied, tant bien que mal, most of the 
prints that were to be found in the various houses of the village, 
Harry Tidbody was voted to be very nearly perfect; and his 
honest parents laid out their little savings in sending the lad to 
Rome and Paris. 

I saw him in the latter town in the year ’32, before an immense 
easel, perched upon a high stool, and copying with perfect 
complacency a Correggio in the gallery, which he thought he 
had imitated to a nicety. No misgivings ever entered into the 
man’s mind that he was making an ass of himself; he never 
once paused to consider that his copy was as much like the 
Correggio as my nose is like the Apollo’s. But he rose early 
of m01 .dngs, and scrubbed away all day with his megilps and 
varnishes; he worked away through cold and through sunshine; 
when othei men were warming their fingers at the stoves, or 
wisely lounging on the Boulevard, he worked away, and thought 
he was cultivating art in the purest fashion, and smiled with 
easy scorn upon those who took the world more easily than he. 
Tidbody drank water with his meals—if meals those miserable 
scraps of bread and cheese, or bread and sausage, could be 
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called, which he lined his lean stomach with; and voted those 
persons godless gluttons who recreated themselves with brandy 
and beef. He rose up at daybreak* and worked away with 
bladder and brush; he passed all night at life-academies, de¬ 
signing life-guardsmen with chalk and stump; he never was 
known to take any other recreation ; and in ten years he had 
spent as much time over his drawing as another man spends in 
thirty. At the end of his second year of academical studies 
Harry Tidbody could draw exactly as well as he could eight 
years after. He had visited Florence, and Rome, and Venice 
in the interval; but there he was as he had begun, without one 
single farther idea, and not an inch nearer the goal at which he 
aimed. 

One day, at the life-academy in Saint Martin’s Lane, I saw 
before me the back of a shock bead of hair and a pair of ragged 
elbows, belonging to a man in a certain pompous attitude which 
1 thought I recognised ; and when the model retired behind his 
curtain to take his ten minutes' repose, the man belonging to 
the back in question turned round a little, and took out an old 
snuffy cotton handkerchief and wiped his forehead and lank 
cheek-bones, that were moist with the vast mental and bodily 
exertions of the night. Harry Tidbody was the man in question. 
In ten years he had spent at least three thousand nights in 
copying the model. When abroad, perhaps, he had passed the 
Sunday evenings too in the same rigorous and dismal pastime. 
He had piles upon piles of grey paper at his lodgings, covered 
with worthless nudities in black and white chalk. 

At the end of the evening we shook hands, and I asked him 
how the arts flourished. The poor fellow, with a kind of dismal 
humour that formed a part of his character, twirled round upon 
the iron heels of his old patched Blucher boots, and showed me 
his figure for answer. Such a lean, long, ragged, fantastical-look¬ 
ing personage, it would be hard to match out of the drawing 
schools. 

“Tit, my boy," said he, when he had finished his pinouette, 
“you may see that the arts have not fattened me as yet; and, 
between ourselves, I make by my profession something con- , 
siderably less than a thousand a year. But, mind you, I am 
not discouraged; my whole soul is in my calling; I can't do 
anything else if I would; and I will be a painter, or die in "the 
attempt." 


K 
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Tidbody is not dead, I am happy to say, but has a snug 
place in the Excise of eighty pounds a year, and now only 
exercises the pencil as an amateur. If his story has been told 
here at some length, the ingenious reader may fancy that there 
is some reason for it In the first place, there is so little to Say 
about the present exhibition at Paris, that your humble servant 
does not know how to fill his pages without some digressions; 
and, secondly, the Tidbodian episode has a certain moral in it, 
without which it never would have been related, and which is 
good for all artists to read. 

It came to my mind upon examining a picture of sixty feet by 
forty (indeed, it cannot be much smaller), which takes up a 
good deal of space in the large room of the Louvre. But of 
this picture anon. Let us come to the general considerations. 

Why the deuce will men make light of that golden gift of 
mediocrity which for the most part they possess, and strive so 
absurdly at the sublime? What is it that makes a fortune in 
this world but energetic mediocrity? What is it that is so 
respected and prosperous as good, honest, emphatic, blundering 
dulness, bellowing commonplaces with its great healthy lungs, 
kicking and struggling with its big feet and fists, and bringing 
an awe-stricken public down on its knees before it ? Think, my 
good sir, of the people who occupy your attention and the 
world’s. Who are they? Upon your honour and conscience 
now, are they not persons with thews and sinews like your own, 
only they use them with somewhat more activity—with a voice 
like yours, only they shout a little louder—with the average 
portion of brains, in fact, but working them more? But this 
kind of disbelief in heroes is very offensive to the world, it must 
be confessed. There, now, is the Times newspaper, which the 
other day rated your humble servant for publishing an account 
■of one of the great humbugs of modern days, viz., the late 
funeral of Napoleon—which rated me, I say, and talked in its 
own grave roaring way about the flippancy and conceit of 
Titmarsh. 

O you thundering old Times / Napoleon's funeral was a 
humbug, and your constant reader said so. The people en¬ 
gaged in it were humbugs, and this your Michael Angelo hinted 
at. There may be irreverence in this, and the process of hum¬ 
bug-hunting may end rather awkwardly for some people. But, 
surely, there is no conceit. The shamming of modesty is the 
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most pert conceit of all, the friedeuse affectation of deference 
where you don t feel it, the sneaking acquiescence in lies. It 
is very hard that a man may not tell the truth as he fancies it, 
without being accused of conceit: but so the world wags. As 
has already been prettily shown in that before-mentioned little 
book about Napoleon (that is still to be had of the publishers), 
there is a ballad in the volume, which, if properly studied, will 
be alone worth two-and-sixpence to any man. 

Well, the funeral of Napoleon was a humbug; and, being 
so, what was a man to call it? What do we call a rose? Is 
it disrespectful to the pretty flower to call it by its own innocent 
name? And, in like manner, are we bound, out of respect for 
society, to speak of humbug only in a circumlocutory way—to 
call it something else, as they say some Indian people do their 
devil—to wrap it up in riddles and charades? Nothing is 
easier. Take, for instance, the following couple of sonnets on 
the subject:— 

• 

The glad spring sun shone yesterday, as Mr. 

M. Titmarsh wandered with his favourite lassie 
By silver Seine, among the meadows grassy 
—Meadow's, like mail-coach guards new clad at Easter. 

Fair was the sight ’twixt Neuilly and Passy; 

And green the field, and bright the river’s glister. 

The birds sang salutations to the spring; 

Already buds and leaves from branches burst: 

** The surly winter time hath done its worst,” 

Raid Michael; “ Lo, the bees are on the wing 1 ” 

Then on the ground his lazy limbs did fling. 

Meanwhile the bees pass’d by him with my first. 

My second dare I to your notice bring, 

Or name to delicate ears that animal accurst? 


To all our earthly family of fools 
My whole, resistless despot, gives the law— 
Humble and gre.it, we kneel to it with awe ; 

O’er camp and court, the senate and the schools, 

Our grand invisible Lama sits and rules, 

By ministers that are its men of straw. 

*Sir Robert utters it in place of wit. 

And straight the opposition shouts “ Hear, hear! " 
And, oh I but all the Whiggtsh benches cheer 
When great Lord John retorts it, as is fit. 
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In you, my Press,* each day throughout the year, 
On vast broad sheets we find its praises writ. 

O wondrous are the columns that you rear, 

And sweet the morning hymns you roar in praise of it! 


Sacred word ! it is kept out of the dictionaries, as if the great 
compilers of those publications were afraid to utlec^it. Well, 
then, the funeral of Napoleon was a humbug, as Titniafsh 
wrote; and a still better proof that it was a humbug was this, 
that nobody bought Titmarsh's book, and of the io.ooo copies 
made ready by the publisher not above 3000 went off. It was 
a humbug, and an exploded humbug. Peace be to it! Par- 
Ions (Tautrcs choses; and let us begin to discourse about the 
pictures without further shilly-shally. 

I must confess, with a great deal of shame, that I love to go 
to the picture gallery of a Sunday after church, on purpose to 
sec the thousand happy people of the working sort amusing 
themselves—not very wickedly, as I fancy—on the only day in 
the week on which they have their freedom. Genteel people, 
who can amuse themselves every day throughout the year, do 
not frequent the Louvre on a Sunday. You can't see the 
pictures well, and are pushed and elbowed by all sorts of 
low-bred creatures. Yesterday there were at the very least two 
hundred common soldiers in the place—little vulgar ruffians, 
with red breeches and three-halfpence a day, examining the 
pictures in company with fifteen hundred grisettes, two thou¬ 
sand liberated shop-boys, eighteen hundred and forty-one 
artist-apprentices) half-a-dozcn of livery servants, and many 
scores of fellows with caps and jackets, and copper-coloured 


* The reader can easily accommodate this line to the name of his 
favourite paper. Thus;— 

“■In you, my | each day throughout the year." 

Or:— 

“ In you, my j } daily through the year." 

Or, in France 

“ In you, my GalignanVs Messengers ; ” * 

a capital paper, because you have there the very cream of all the others. 
In the last line, for “ morning " you can read ‘‘evening," or “weekly,'* 
as circumstances prompt. 
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countenances, and gold earrings, and large ugly hands, that 
are hammering, or weaving, or filing, all the week. Ft done / 
what a thing it is to have a taste fo# low company! Every 
man of decent breeding ought to have been in the Bois de 
Boulogne, in white kid glove's and on horseback, or on hack- 
back at least. How the dandies just now went prancing and 
curvetting down the Champs Elysdes, making their horses jump 
as they passed the carriages, with their japanned boots glitter¬ 
ing in the sunshine! 

The fountains were flashing and foaming, as if they too were 
in their best for Sunday; the trees are covered all over with 
little twinkling bright green sprouts; numberless exhibitions of 
Punch and the Fantoccini are going on beneath them; and 
jugglers and balancers are entertaining the people with their 
pranks. I met two fellows the other day, one with a barrel- 
organ, and the other with a beard, a turban, a red jacket, and 
a pair of dirty, short, spangled, white trousers, who were 
cursing each other in the purest Saint Giles’s English; and, 
if I had had impudence or generosity enough. I should have 
liked to make up their quai~el over a chopine of Strasburg 
beer, and hear the histories of either. Think of these fellows 
quitting our beloved country, and their homes in some calm 
nook of Field Lane or Seven Dials, and toiling over to France 
with their music and their juggling-traps, to balance cart-wheels 
and swallow knives for the amusement of our natural enemies ! 
They are very likely at work at this minute, with grinning 
bonnes and conscripts staring at their skill. It is pleasant to 
walk by and see the nurses and the children so uproariously 
happy. Yonder is one who has got a halfpenny to give to the 
beggar at the crossing; several are riding gravely in little 
carriages drawn by goats. Ah, truly, the sunshine is a fine 
thing; and one loves to see the little people and the poor 
basking in it, as well as the great in their fine carriages, or 
their prancing cock-tailed horses. 

In the midst of sights of this kind, you pass on a fine Sunday 
afternoon down the Elysian Fields and the Tuileries, until you 
reach the before-mentioned low-bred crowd rushing into the 
Louvre. 

Well, then, the pictures of this exhibition are to be numbered 
by thousands, and these thousands contain the ordinary number 
of chefs-d? oeuvre; that is to say, there may be a couple of works 
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of genius, half-a-dozen very clever performances, a hundred or 
so of good ones, fifteen hundred very decent, good, or bad 
pictures, and the remainder atrocious. What a comfort it is, 
as I have often thought, that they are not all masterpieces, 
and that there is a good stock of mediocrity in this world, and 
that we only light upon genius now and then, atjrare angel 
intervals, handed round like tokay at dessert, in a rotor houses, 
and in very small quantities only! Fancy how sick one would 
grow of it, if one had no other drink. 

Now, in this exhibition there are, of course, a certain number 
of persons who make believe that they are handing you round 
tokay—giving you the real imperial stuff, with the seal of genius 
stamped on the cork. There are numbers of ambitious pictures, 
in other words, chiefly upon sacred subjects, and in what is 
called a severe style of art. 

The severe style of art consists in drawing your figures in 
the first place very big and very neat, in which there is no 
harm; and in dressing them chiefly in stiff, crisp, old-fashioned 
draperies, such as one sees in the illuminated missals and the 
old masters. The old masters, no doubt, copied the habits 
of the people about them; and it has always appeared as 
absurd to me to imitate these antique costumes, and to dress 
up saints and virgins after the fashion of the fifteenth century, 
as it would be to adorn them with hoops and red heels such 
as our grandmothers wore; and to make a Magdalen, for 
instance, taking off her patches, or an angel in powder and 
a hoop. 

It is, or used to be, the custom at the theatres for the grave-* 
digger in “Hamlet” always to wear fifteen or sixteen waist¬ 
coats, of which he leisurely divested himself, the audience 
roaring at each change of raiment. Do the Denmark grave¬ 
diggers always wear fifteen waistcoats? Let anybody answer 
who nas visited the country. But the probability is that the 
custom on the stage is a very ancient one, and that the public 
would not be satisfied at a departure from the legend. As in 
the matter of gravediggers, so it is with angels: they have 
—and Heaven knows why—a regular costume, whidh every 
“serious” painter follows; and which has a great deal more 
to do with serious art than people at first may imagine. They 
have large white wings, that fill up a quarter of the picture in 
which they have the good fortune to be; they have white 
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gowns that fall round their feet in pretty fantastical draperies; 
they have fillets round their brows, and their hair combed and 
neatly pomatumed down the irfiddta; and if they have not a 
sword, have an elegant portable harp of a certain angelic 
shape. Large rims of gold leaf they have round their heads 
always,—a pretty business it would be if such adjuncts were 
to be left out. 

Now, suppose the legend ordered that every gravedigger 
should be represented with a gold-leaf halo round his head, and 
every angel with fifteen waistcoats, artists would have followed 
serious art as they do now most probably, and looked with 
scorn at the miserable creature who ventured to scoff at the 
waistcoats. Ten to one but a certain newspaper would have 
called a man flippant who did not respect the waistcoats—would 
have said that he was irreverent for not worshipping the waist¬ 
coats.* But why talk of it? The fact is I have rather a desire 
to set up for a martyr, like my neighbours in the literary 
trade: it is not a little comforting to undergo such persecutions 
courageously. " O Socrate ! je boirai la cigue avec toi 1 ” as 
David said to Robespierre. You too were accused of blasphemy 
in your time; and the world has been treating us poor literary 
gents in the same way ever since. There, now, is Bulw- 

But to return to the painters. In the matter of canvas-covering 
the French artists are a great deal more audacious than ours, 
and I have known a man starve all the winter through, without 
fire and without beef, in order that he might have the honour of 
filling five-and-twenty feet square of canvas with some favourite 
subject of his. 

It is curious to look through the collection, and sec how for 

the most part the men draw their ideas. There are caricatures 

of the late and early style of Raphael; there are caricatures of 

Masaccio; there is a picture painted in the very pyramidical 

form, and in the manner of Andrea del Sarto ; there is a Holy 

Family, the exact counterpart of Leonardo da Vinci; and, 

finally, there is Achilie Deveria—it is no use to give the names 

and numbers of the other artists, who are not known in England 

—there is Achilie Deveria, who, having nothing else to caricature, • 

« 

* Last year, when our friend published some article in this Magazine* 
he seemed to be agitated almost to madness by a criticism, and a very just 
one too, which appeared In the Meriting Post. At present he is similarly 
affected by some strictures on a defunct work of his.—O. Y, 
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has caricatured a painted window, and designed a Charity of 
which all the outlines are half-an-inch thick. 

Then there are numbe^ess caricatures in colour as in form. 
There is a violet Entombment—a crimson one, a green one; a 
light emerald and gamboge Eve : all huge pictures, with talent 
enough in their composition, but remarkable for this strange 
mad love of extravagance which belongs to the natioft. Titian 
and the Venetians have loved to paint lurid skies and sunsets of 
purple and gold: here, in consequence, is a piebald picture of 
crimson and yellow, laid on in streaks from the top to the 
bottom. 

Who has not heard a great, comfortable, big-chested man, 
with bands round a sleek double chin, and fat white cushion- 
squeezers of hands, and large red whiskers, and a soft roaring 
voice, the delight of a congregation, preaching for an hour with 
all the appearance and twice the emphasis of piety, and leading 
audiences captive ? And who has not seen a humble individual, 
who is quite confused to be conducted down the aisle by the big 
beadle with his silver staff (the stalwart "drum-major ecclesi¬ 
astic ”); and when in his pulpit, saying his say in the simplest 
manner possible, uttering what are very likely commonplaces, 
without a single rhetorical grace or emphasis ? 

The great, comfortable, red-whiskered, roaring cushion- 
thumper is most probably the favourite with the public. But 
there are some persons who, nevertheless, prefer to listen to the 
man of timid mild commonplaces, because the simple words he 
speaks come from his heart, and so find a way directly to yours; 
where, if perhaps you can’t find belief for them, you still are 
sure to receive them with respect and sympathy. 

There are many such professors at the easel as well as the 
pulpit; and you see many painters with a great vigour and 
dexterity, and no sincerity of heart: some with little dexterity, 
but plenty of sincerity ; some one or two in a million who have 
both these qualities, and thus become the great men of their art. 
1 think there are instances of the two former kinds in this 
present exhibition of the Louvre. There are fellows who have 
covered great swaggering canvases with all the attitudes and 
externals of piety; and some few whose humble pictures cause 
no stir, and remain in quiet nooks, where one finds them, and 
straightway acknowledges the simple kindly appeal which they 
make. 
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Of such an order is the picture entitled “ La Pri&re," by 
Monsieur Trimoiet. A man and his wife are kneeling at an old- 
fashioned praying desk, and the wojpan clasps a little sickly- 
looking child is her arms, and all three are praying as earnestly 
as their simple hearts will let them. The man is a limner, or 
painter of missals, by trade, as we fancy. One of his works lies 
upon the praying-desk, „and it is evident that he can paint no 
moTethatday,for the sun is just set behind the old-fashioned roofs 
of the houses in the narrow street of the old city where he lives. 
Indeed, I have had a great deal of pleasure in looking at this 
little quiet painting, and in the course of half-a-dozen visits that 
I have paid to it, have become perfectly acquainted with all the 
circumstances of the life of the honest missal illuminator and his 
wife, here praying at the end of their day's work in the calm 
summer evening. 

Very likely Monsieur Trimoiet has quite a different history for 
his little personages, and so has everybody else who examines the 
picture. But what of that ? There is- the privilege of pictures. 
A man does not know all that lies in his picture, any more than 
he understands all the character of his children. Directly one 
or the other makes its appearance in the world, it has its own 
private existence, independent of the progenitor. And in respect 
of works of art, if the same piece inspire one man with joy that 
fills another with compassion, what are we to say of it, but that 
it has sundry properties of its own which its author even does 
not understand ? The fact is, pictures * ‘ are as they seem to all," 
as Mr. Alfred Tennyson sings in the first volume of his poems. 

Some of this character of holiness and devotion that I fancy 
I see in Monsieur Trimolet's pictures is likewise observable in 
a piece by Madame Juillerat, representing Saint Elizabeth of 
Hungary leading a little beggar-boy into her house, where the 
holy dame of Hungary will, no doubt, make him comfortable 
with a good plate of victuals. A couple of young ladies follow 
behind the princess, with demure looks, and garlands in their 
hair, that hangs straight on their shoulders, as one sees it in the 
old illuminations. The whole picture has a pleasant, mystic, 
innocent look ; and one is all the better for regarding it. What 
a fine instinct or taste it was in the old missal illuminators to be 
so particular in the painting of the minor parts of their pictures! 
the precise manner in which the flowers and leaves, birds and 
branches, are painted, gives an air of truth and simplicity to the 
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whole performance, and makes nature, as it were, an accomplice 
and actor in the scene going on. For instance^ you may look at 
a landscape with certain feelings of pleasure; but if you have 
pulled a rose, and are smelling it, and if of a sudden a black¬ 
bird in a bush hard by begins to sing and chirrup, your feeling 
of pleasure is very much enhanced most likely; the Senses with 
which you examine the scene become brightened as it were, and 
the scene itself becomes more agreeable to you. It is not the 
same place as it was before you smelt the rose, or before the 
blackbird began to sing. Now, in Madame Juillerat's picture 
of the Saint of Hungary and the hungry boy, if the flowers on 
the young ladies’ heads had been omitted, or not painted with 
their pleasing minuteness and circumstantiality, I fancy that the 
effect of the piece would have been by no means the same. 
Another artist of the mystical school, Monsieur Servan, has 
employed the same adjuncts in a similarly successful manner. 
One of his pictures represents Saint Augustin meditating in a 
garden; a great cluster of rose-bushes, hollyhocks, and other 
plants is in the foreground, most accurately delineated; and a 
fine rich landscape and river stretch behind the saint, round 
whom the flowers seem to keep up a mysterious waving and 
whispering that fill one with a sweet, pleasing, indescribable 
kind of awe— a great perfection in this style of painting. 

In Monsieur Aguado’s gallery there is an early Raphael (which 
all the world declares to be a copy, but no matter). This piece 
only represents two young people walking hand-in-hand in a 
garden, and looking at you with a kind of “ solemn mirth " (the 
expression of old Sternhold and Hopkins has always struck me 
as very fine). A meadow is behind them, at the end of which is 
a cottage, and by which flows a river, environed by certain very 
prim-looking trees ; and that is all. Well; it is impossible for 
any person who has a sentiment for the art to look at this picture 
without feeling indescribably moved and pleased by it. It acts 
upon you—bbw ? How does a beautiful, pious, tender air of 
Mozart act upon you ? What is there in it that should make you 
happy and gentle, and fill you with all sorts of good thoughts 
.and kindly feelings? I fear that what Doctor Thumpcushton 
says at church is correct, and that these indulgences are only 
carnal, and of the earth earthy; but the sensual effort in this 
case carries one quite away from the earth, and up to something 
that is very like heaven. 
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Now the writer of this has already been severely reprehended 
for saying that Raphael at thirty had lost that delightful 
innocence and purity which rendered gie works of Raphael of 
twenty so divine; and perhaps it may be the critic's fault and 
not the painter's (I’m not proud, and will allow that even a 
magazine critic may be mistaken). Perhaps by the greatest 
stretch of the perhaps, it may be that Raphael was every whit 
as divine at thirty as at eighteen ; and that the very quaintnesses 
and imperfections of manner observable in his early works are the 
reasons why they appear so singularly pleasing to me. At least 
among painters of the present day, I feel myself more disposed 
to recognise spiritual beauties in those whose powers of execution 
are manifestly incomplete, than in artists whose hands are skil¬ 
ful and manner formed. Thus there are scores of large pictures 
here, hanging in the Louvre, that represent subjects taken from 
Holy Writ, or from the lives of the saints,—pictures skilfully 
enough painted and intended to be religious, that have not the 
slightest effect upon me, no more than Doctor Thumpcushion’s 
loudest and glibbest sermon. 

Here is No. 1475. for instance —a “ Holy Family,” painted in 
the antique manner, and with all the accessories before spoken 
of, viz., large flowers, fresh roses, and white stately lilies; 
curling tendrils of vines forming fantastical canopies for the 
heads of the sacred personages, and rings of gold-leaf drawn 
neatly round the same. Here is the Virgin, with long, stiff, 
prim draperies of blue, red, and white ; and old Saint Anne m a 
sober dress, seated gravely at her side; and Saint Joseph in a 
becoming attitude; and all very cleverly treated and pleasing to 
the eye. But though this picture is twice as well painted as any 
of those before mentioned, it does not touch my heart in the 
least; nor do any of the rest of the sacred pieces. Opposite the 
" Holy Family" is a great “ Martyrdom of Polycarp," and the 
catalogue tells you how the executioners first tried to burn the 
saint; but the fire went out, and the executioners were knocked 
down; then a soldier struck the saint with a sword, and so killed 
him. The legends recounts numerous miracles of this sort, 
whicb I confess have not any very edifying effect upon me. 
Saints are clapped into boiling oil, which immediately turns cool; 
or their heads are chopped off, and their blood turns to milk; and 
so on. One can't understand why these continual delays and 
disappointments take place, especially as the martyr is always 
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killed at the end; so that it would be best at once to put him out 
of his pain. For this reason, possibly, the execution of Saint 
Polycarp did not properly affect the writer of this notice. 

Monsieur Laemlein has a good picture of the ‘' Waking of 
Adam," so royally described by Milton—a picture full of 
gladness, vigour, and sunshine. There is a very fine figure of 
a weeping woman in a picture of the '* Death ofcthe Virgin ;" 
and the Virgin falling in Monsieur Steuben’s picture of “ Our 
Saviour going to Execution" is every pathetic. The mention 
of this gentleman brings us to what is called the bonrgech £tyle 
of art, of which he is one of the chief professors. He excels in 
depicting a certain kind of sentiment, and in the vulgar, which 
is often too the true, pathetic. 

Steuben has painted many scores of Napoleons; and his 
pictutje of Napoleon this year brings numbers of admiring 
people round it. The Emperor is seated on a sofa, reading 
despatches: and the little King of Rome, in a white muslin 
frock, with his hair beautifully curled, slumbers on his papa's 
knee. What a contrast ! The conqueror of the world, the 
stern warrior, the great giver of laws and ruler of nations, he 
dare not move because the little baby is asleep ; and he would 
not disturb him for all the kingdoms he knows so well how to 
conquer. This is not art, if you please; but it is pleasant to 
see fat good-natured mothers and grandmothers clustered 
round this picture, and looking at it with solemn eyes. The 
same painter has an Esmeralda dancing and frisking in her 
night-gown, and playing the tambourine to her goat, capering 
likewise. This picture is so delightfully bad, the little gipsy has 
such a- killing ogle, that all the world admires it. Monsieur 
Steuben should send it to London, where it would be sure of a 
gigantic success. 

Monsieur Grenier has a piece much looked at, in the bourgeois 
lnie. Some rogues of gipsies, or mountebanks, have kidnapped 
a fine fat child, and are stripping it of its pretty clothes; and 
poor baby is crying; and the gipsy-woman holding up her 
finger and threatening; and the he-mountebank is lying on a 
bank, smoking his pipe,—the callous monster! Preciously they 
will ill-treat that dear little darling, if justice do not overtake 
them,—if, ay, if. But, thank Heaven! there in the corner 
come the police, and they will have that pipe-smoking scoundrel 
off to the galleys before five minutes are over. 
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1056. A picture of the galleys. Two galley-slaves are before 
you, and the piece is called “A Crime and a Fault.’* The poor 
"Fault” is sitting on a stone, looking very repentant and 
unhappy indeed. The greatCrime" stands grinning you in 
the face, smoking his pipe. The ruffian! That pipe seems to 
be a great mark of callosity in ruffians. I heard one man 
whisper to another, as they were looking at these galley-slaves, 
" They are portraits ," and very much affected his companion 
seemed by the information. 

Of a similar virtuous interest is 705, by Monsieur Finart, "A 
Family of African Colonists carried off by Abd-el-Kader.” 
There is the poor male colonist without a single thing on but a 
rope round his wrists. His silver skin is dabbled with his 
golden blood, and he looks up to heaven as the Arabs are 
poking him on with the tips of their horrid spears. Behind 
him come his flocks and herds, and other members of his 
family. In front, principal figure, is his angelic wife, in her 
night-gown, and in the arms of an odious blackamoor on horse¬ 
back. Poor thing—poor thing I she is kicking, and struggling, 
and resisting as hard as she possibly can. 

485. " The Two Friends.” Debay. 

" Deux jeunes femmes se donnent le gage le plus sacr£ d’une 
amititf sincere, dans un acte de ddvoOment et dc reconnaissance. 

"L'une d’elles, faible, ext6nu6e d’efforts inutilement tenths 
pour allaiter, d^couvre son sein tari, cause du ddpdrissement de 
son enfant. Sa douleur est comprise par son amie, A qui la 
sant6 permet d'ajouter au bonheur de nourrir son propre enfant, 
celui de rappeler A la vie le fils mourant de sa compagne.” 

Monsieur Debay’s pictures are not bad, as most of the others 
here mentioned as appertaining to the bourgeois class; but 
good or bad, I can’t but own that I like to see these honest 
hearty representations, which work upon good simple feeling 
in a good downright way; and if not works of art, are certainly 
works that can do a great deal of good, and make honest people 
happy. Who is the man that despises melodramas ? I swear 
that T. P. Cooke is a benefactor to mankind. Away with him 
who has no stomach for such kind of entertainments, where 
vice is always punished, where virtue always meets its reward; 
where Mrs. James Vining is always sure to be made comfortable 
somewhere at the end of the third act: and if O. Smith is lying 
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in agonies of death, in red breeches, on the front of the stage, 
or has just gone off in a flash of fire down one of the traps, £ 
know it is only make-brieve on his part, and believe him to 
be a good kind-hearted fellow, that would not do harm to 
mortal! So much for pictures of the serious melodramatic sort. 

Monsieur Biard, whose picture of the "Slave Tjade” made 
so much noise in London last year—and indeed it Is as fine as 
Hogarth—has this year many comic pieces, and a series re¬ 
presenting the present Majesty of France when Duke of Orleans, 
undergoing various perils by land and by water. There is much 
good in these pieces ; but I mean no disrespect in saying I like 
the comic ones best. There is one entitled " Une Distraction." 
A National Guard is amusing himself by catching flies. You 
can't fail to laugh when you see it. There is " Lc Gros P£ch6," 
and the biggest of all sins, no less than a drum-major confessing. 
You can't see the monster’s face, which the painter has wisely 
hidden behind the curtain, as beyond the reach of art; but you 
see the priest’s, and, murder 1 what a sin it must be that the big 
tambour has just imparted to him. All the French critics sneer 
at Biard, as they do at Paul de Kock, for not being artistical 
enough; but I do not think these gentlemen need mind the 
sneer; they have the millions with them, as Feargus O’Connor 
says, and they are good judges, after all. 

A great comfort it is to think that there is a reasonable 
prospect that, for the future, very few more battle-pieces will be 
painted. They have used up all the victories, and Versailles is 
almost full. So this year, much to my happiness, only a few 
yards of warlike canvas are exhibited in place of the furlongs 
which one was called upon to examine in former exhibitions. 
One retreat from Moscow is there, and one storming of El 
Gibbet, or El Arish, or some such place in Africa. In the latter 
picture, you see a thousand fellows, in loose red pantaloons, 
rushing up a hill with base heathen Turks on the top, who are 
firing off guns, carbines, and other pieces of ordnance, at them. 
All this io very well painted by Monsieur Bollangg, and the rush 
of red breeches has a queer and pleasing effect. In the Russian 
f, piece, you have frozen men and cattle ; mothers embracing their 
offspring ; grenadiers scowling at the enemy, and especially one 
fellow standing on a bank with his bayonet placed in the 
attitude for receiving the charge, and actually charged by a 
whole regiment of Cossacks—a complete pulk, my dear madam, 
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coming on in three lines, with their lances pointed against this 
undaunted warrior of France. I believe Monsieur Thiers sat for 
the portrait, or else the editor of th e^Courrier Franpais, —the 
two men in this belligerent nation who are the belligerentest. 
A propos of Thiers, the Nouvelles d la Main has a good story of 
this little sham Napoleon, When the second son of the Duke 
of Orleans was born (I forget his Royal Highness’s title), news 
Vs as brought to Monsieur Thiers. He was told the Princess was 
well, and asked the courier who brought the news, " Comment 
se portait U Roi de Rome?" It may be said, in confidence, 
that there is not a single word of truth in the story. But what 
of that? Are not sham stories as good as real ones? Ask 
Monsieur Leullier; who, in spite of all that has been said and 
written upon a certain sea-fight, has actually this year come 
forward with his 

1311. “ Hdroisme de l'Equipage du Vaisscau le Vengeur, 4 
Juin, J794-" 

'' Apr&s avoir soutenu longtemps un combat acharhd contrc 
trois vaisseaux Anglais, le va>sseau le Vengeur avait perdu la 
moitid dc son Equipage, le reste dtait blessd pour la plupart; le 
second captaine avaite dtd coupd cn deux par un boulet; le 
vaisscau dtait rasd par Ie feu de l’cnnemi, sa mature abattuc, ses 
flancs cnblds par les boulets dtaient ouverts de toutes parts : sa 
cale se remplissait k vu d’oeil; il s'enfonpait dans la mer. Les 
marins qui restent sur son bord servent la batterie basse jusqu'i 
ce qu’elle se trouve au niveau de la mer; quand elle va dis- 
paraitre, ils s’dlancent dans la seconde, ou ils rdpetent la mt!me 
manceuvre; celle-ci engloutie, ils montent sur le pont. Un 
trorxpon de mfit d’artimon restait encore debout; leurs pavilions 
on lambeaux y sont clouds; puis, rdunissant instinctivement 
leurs volontds en une seule pensde, ils veulcnt pdrir avec le 
navire qui leur a dtd confid. Tous, combattants, blessds, 
mourants se raniment: un c?ri immense s’dleve, rdpdtd sur toutes 
les parties du tillac: Vive la Ripubliquc / Vive la France!. . . 
Le Vengeur coule ... les ci is continuent; tous les bras sont 
dressds au ciel, et ces braves, prdfdrant la mort k la captivitd, 
emportent triomphalement leur pavilion dans ce glorieux 
tombeau. ”— France Maritime, 

I think Mr. Thomas Carlyle is in the occasional habit of 
calling lies wind-bags. This wind-bag, one would have thought, 
exploded last year; but no such thing. You can't sink it, do 
what you will ; it always comes bouncing up to the surface 
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again, where it swims and bobs about gaily for the admiration 
of all. This lie the Frenchmen will believe; all the papers talk 
gravely about the affair pf the “ Vengeur " as if an established 
fact; and 1 heard the matter disposed of by some artists the other 
day in a very satisfactory manner. One has always the gratifi¬ 
cation, in all French societies where the matter is discussed, of 
telling the real story (or if the subject be not discussed, of bringing 
the conversation round to it, and then telling the real story); one 
has always this gratification, and a great, wicked, de’ightful one 
it is,—you make the whole company uncomfortable at once; y u 
narrate the history in a calm, good-humoured, dispassionate 
tone; and as you proceed, you see the different personages of 
the audience looking uneasily at one another, and bursting out 
occasionally with a “ Mais cependant; ” but you continue your 
tale with perfect suavity of manner, and have the satisfaction of 
knowing that you have stuck a dagger into the heart of every 
single person using it. 

Telling, I say, this story to some artists who were examining 
Monsieur Leullier’s picture, and I trust that many scores of 
persons besides were listening to the conversation, one of them 
replied to my assertion, that Captain Renaudin’s letters were 
extant, and that the whole affair was a humbug, in the follow¬ 
ing way. 

"Sir,” said he, “ the sinking of the ‘ Vengeur ’ is an established 
fact of history. It is completely proved by the documents of the 
time; and as for the letters of Captain Renaudin of which you 
speak, have we not had an example the other day of some pre¬ 
tended letters of Louis Philippe’s which were published in a news¬ 
paper here? And what, sir, were those letters? Forgeries /” 

Q. E. D. Everybody said sansculotte was right: and I have 
no doubt that, if all the " Vengeur’s” crew T could rise from the 
dead, and that English cox—or boat—swain, who was last on 
board the ship * of which he and his comrades had possession, 
and had to swim for his life, could come forward, and swear to 
the real ^tory, I make no doubt that the Frenchmen would 
not believe it. Only one I know, my friend Julius, who, ever 
since the tale has been told to him, has been crying it into all 
ears and in all societies, and yows he is perfectly hoarse with 
telling it. 

* The writer heard of this man from an English captain in the navy, 
who had him on board his ship. 
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As for Monsieur Leullier’s picture, there is really a great dial 
of good in it. Fellows embracing, and others lifting up hands 
and eyes to heaven; and in the distance an English ship, with 
the crew in red coats, firing away *bn the doomed vessel. 
Possibly they are only marines whom we see; but as I once 
beheld several English naval officers in a play habited in top- 
boots, perhaps the legend in France may be, that the navy, 
like the army, with us, is caparisoned in scarlet. A good 
subject for another historical picture would be Cambronnc 
saying ‘' La Garde meurt, mais ne se rend pas." I have bought 
a couple of engravings of the “ Vengeur ” and Cambronne, 
and shall be glad to make a little historical collection of facts 
similarly authenticated. 

Accursed, I say, be all uniform coats of blue or of red ; 
all ye epaulets and sabertashes; all ye guns, shrapnels, and 
musketoons; all ye silken banners embroidered with bloody 
reminiscences of successful fights • down—down to the bottom¬ 
less pit with you all, and let honest men live and love each 
other without you! What business have I, forsooth, to plume 
myself liecause the Duke of Wellington beat the French in 
Spain and elsewhere; and kindle as I read the tale, and fancy 
myself of an heroic stock, because my uncle Tom was at the 
battle of Waterloo, and because we beat Napoleon there 3 
Who are toe, in the name of Beelzebub? Did we ever fight 
in our lives ? Have we the slightest inclination for fighting and 
murdering one another? Why arc wc to go on hating one 
another from generation to generation, swelling up our little 
bosoms with absurd national conceit, strutting and crowing 
over our neighbours, and longing to be at fisticuffs with them 
again? As Aristotle remarks, in war there are always two 
parties; and though it often happens that both declare them* 
selves to be victorious, it still is generally the case that one 
party beats and the other is beaten. The conqueror is thus 
filled with national pride, and the conquered with national 
hatred and a desire to do better next time. If he has liis 
revenge and beats his opponent as desired, these agreeable 
feelings are reversed, and so Pride and Hatred continue in 
sctcula s&culorum , and ribands and orders are given away, and 
great men rise and flourish. “Remember you are Britons!” 

cries our general; “there is the enemy, and d-’em, give 

'cm the bayonet! ” Hurrah! helter-skelter, load and fire, cut 
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and thrust, down they go! ' ‘ Soldats! dans ce moment terrible 
la France vous regarde 1 Vive l’Empereur 1 ” shouts Jacques 
Bonhomme, and his sword is through your ribs in a twinkling. 

“ Children ! " roars Feld-marechal Sauerkraut. 11 men of Hohen- 
zollernsigmanngen ! remember the eyes of Vaterland are upon * 
you ! ” and murder again is the consequence. Tomahee-tereboo 
leads on the Ashantces with the very same war-o^g, and they 
cat all their prisoners with true patriotic cannibalism. 

Thus the great truth is handed down from father to son, that 


A Briton, ' 

A Frenchman, 

An Ashantee, 

A Hohenzollernsigmaringenite, &c., 


is superior to all the world; 


and by this truth the dullards of the respective nations swear, 
and by it statesmen govern. 

Let the reader say for himself, docs he not believe himself to 
be superior to a man of any other country ? We can't help it— 
in spite of ourselves we do. But if, by changing the name, the 
fable applies to yourself, why do you laugh ? 

Kui5 piSrjs ; fJ.vra.T 0 j vto/juve 6tj rtf 
$af$v\a vappnTvp, 

as a certain poet says (in a quotation that is pretty Wfcll known 
in England, and therefore put down here in a new fashion). 
Why do you laugh, forsooth? Why do you not laugh? If 
donkeys’ ears are a matter of laughter, surely we may laugh at 
them when growing on our own skulls. 

Take a couple of instances from “ actual life,” as the fashion¬ 
able novel-puffers say. 

A little fat silly woman, who in no country but this would 
ever have pretensions to beauty, has lately set up a circulating 
library in our street. She lends the five-franc editions of the 
English novels, as well as the romances of her own country, and 
I have had several of the former works of fiction from her 
store: Bulwer’s "Night and Morning,” very pleasant kind- 
hearted reading; "Peter Priggins," an astonishing work 6f 
slang, that ought to be translated if but to give Europe an idea 
of what a gay young gentleman in England sometimes is; and 
other novels—never mind what. But to revert to the fat woman. 

She sits all day ogling and simpering behind her little counter *, 
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and from the slow, prim, precise way in which she lets her silly 
sentences slip through her mouth, you see at once that she 
is quite satisfied with them, and expats that every customer 
should give her an opportunity of uttering a few of them for his 
benefit. Going there for a book, .1 always find myself entangled 
in a quarter of an hour's conversation. 

This is carried on in not very bad French on my part; at 
least I find that when I say something genteel to the library- 
woman, she is not at a loss to understand me, and we have 
passed already many minutes in this kind of intercourse. Two 
days since, returning “ Night and Morning” to the library-lady, 
and demanding the romance of “ Peter Priggins," she offered 
me instead " Ida,” par Monsieur le Vicomte Darlincourt, which 
I refused, having already experienced some of his lordship's 
works; next she produced “Stella,” “ Valida,” “Eloa,” by 
various French ladies of literary celebrity; but again I declined, 
declaring respectfully that, however agreeable the society of 
ladies might be, I found their works a little insipid. The fact 
is, that after being accustomed to such potent mixtures as the 
French romancers offer you, the mild compositions of the 
trench romanceresses pall on die palate.* 

“ Madame,” says 1 , to cut the matter short, “ je nc demande 
qu’un roman Anglais, ‘ Peter Priggins l’avez vous ? oui ou non ? ” 

“ Ah ! ” says the library-woman, “ Monsieur necomprend pas 
notre langue, e'est dommage.” 

Now one might, at first sight, fancy the above speech an 
epigram, and not a bad one, on an Englishman's blundering 
French grammar and pronunciation; but those who know the 
library-lady must be aware that she never was guilty of such a 
thing in her life. It was simply a French bull, resulting from 
the lady's dulness, and by no means a sarcasm. She uttered 
the words with a great air of superiority and a prim toss of the 
head, as much as to say, “How much cleverer I am than you, 
you silly foreigner ! and what a fine thing it is in me to know 
the finest language m the world ! “ In this way I have heard 
donkeys of our two court tries address foreigners in broken 

* In our own country, of course, Mrs. Trollope, Miss Mitford, Miss 
Pardee, Mrs. Charles Gore, Miss Edgeworth, Miss Ferrier, Miss 
Stickney, Miss Barrett, Lady Blessington, Miss Smith, Mrs. Austin, 
Miss Austen, &c., form exceptions to this rule ; and glad am I to offer 
oer favour of this note a humble tribute of admiration to those ladies. 
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English or French, as if people who could not understand a 
language when properly spoken could comprehend it when 
spoken ill. Why the dfuce do people give themselves these 
impertinent stupid airs of superiority, and pique themselves 
upon the great cleverness of speaking their own language? *■ 

Take another instance of this same egregious national conceit. 
At the English pastrycook’s—(you can’t readily find a prettier 
or more graceful woman than Madame Colombin, nor better 
plum-cake than she sells)—at Madaifte Colombin's, yesterday, 
a huge Briton, with sandy whiskers and a doubleffcchin, was 
swallowing patties and cherry-brandy, and all the while making 
remarks to a friend similarly employed. They were talking 
about English and French ships. 

“Hang me, Higgins,” says Sandy-whiskcrs, “ if I'd ever go 
into one of their cursed French ships! I should be afraid of 
sinking at the very first puff of wind ! “ 

What Higgins replied does not matter. But think what a 
namber of Sandy-whiskerses there are in our nation,—fellows 
who are proud of this stupid mistrust,—who think it a mark of 
national spirit to despise French skill, bravery, cookery, seaman¬ 
ship, and what not. Swallow your beef and porter, you great 
fat-paunched man; enjoy your language and your country, as 
you have been bred to do ; but don’t fancy yourself, on account 
of these inheritances of yours, superior to other people of other 
ways and language. You have luck, perhaps, if you will, in 
having such a diet and dwelling-place, but no merit. . . . And 
with this little discursive essay upon national prejudices let us 
come back to the pictures, and finish our walk through the 
gallery. 

In that agreeable branch of the art for which we have I believe 
no name, but which the French call genre, there are at Paris 
several eminent professors; and as upon the French stage the 
costume-pieces are far better produced than with us, so also are 
French costume-pictures much more accurately and characteris¬ 
tically handled than are such subjects in our own country. You 
do not see Cimabue and Giotto in the costume of Francis I., as 
they appeared (depicted by Mr. Simpson, I think) in the Royal 
Academy Exhibition of last year; but the artists go to some 
trouble in collecting their antiquarian stuff, and paint it pretty 
scrupulously. 

Monsieur Jacquard has some pretty small pictures de genre; 
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a very good one, indeed, of fat “ Monks granting Absolution 
from Fasting; ” of which the details are finely and accurately 
painted, a task more easy for a French artist than an English 
one, for the former’s studio (as may Be seen by a picture in this 
exhibition) is generally a magnificent curiosity shop; and for 
old carvings, screens, crockery, armour, draperies, &c., the 
painter here haslbut to look to his own walls and copyfaway 
at his ease. Accordingly Jacquard’s monks, especially all the 
properties of the picture, are admirable. 

Monsieur Baron has "The Youth of Ribera," a merry 
Spanish beggar-boy, among a crowd of his like, drawing 
sketches of them under a garden wall. The figures are very 
prettily thought and grouped; there is a fine terrace, and 
palace, and statues in the background, very rich and luxurious; 
perhaps too pretty and gay in colours, and too strong in details^ 

But the king of the painters of small history subjects is 
Monsieur Robert Fleury; a great artist indeed, and I trust 
heartily he may be induced to send one or two of his pieces 
to London, to show our people what he can do. His mind, 
judging from his works, is rather of a gloomy turn; and he 
deals somewhat too much, to my taste, in the horrible. He 
has this year “A Scene in the Inquisition." A man is howling 
and writhing with his feet over a fire ; grim inquisitors are 
watching over him ; and a dreadful executioner, with fierce eyes 
peering from under a mysterious capuchin, is doggedly sitting 
over the coals. The picture is downright horror, but admirably 
and honestly drawn ; and in effect rich, sombre, and simple. 

“Benvenuto Cellini” is better still; and the critics have 
lauded the piece as giving a good idea of the fierce fantastic 
Florentine sculptor; but I think Monsieur Fleury has taken 
him in too grim a mood, and made his ferocity too downright. 
There was always a dash of the ridiculous in the man, even in 
his most truculent moments ; and I fancy that such simple rage 
as is here represented scarcely characterises him. The fellow 
never cut a throat without some sense of humour, and here 
we have him greatly too majestic to my taste. 

“Old Michael Angelo watching over the Sick-bed of his 
servant Urbino” is a noble painting; as fine in feeling as iifr 
design and colorn. One can’t but admire in all these the 
manliness of the artist. The picture is painted in a large, rich, 
massive, vigorous manner ; and it is gratifying to see that this. 
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great man, after resolute seeking for many years, has found the 
full use of his hand at last, and can express himself as he 
would. The picture is ijj to hang in the very best gallery in 
the world; and a century hence will no doubt be worth five 
times as many crowns as the artist asks or has had for it i 

Being on the subject of great pictures, let us here mention,— 

712. " Portrait of a Lady,” by Hippolyte Flandrin. 

Of this portrait all I can say is, that if you take the best 
portraits by the best masters—a head of Sebastian or Michael 
Angelo, a head of Raphael, or one of those rarer onesfef Andrea 
del Sarto—not one of them, for lofty character and majestic 
nobleness and simplicity, can surpass this magnificent work. 

This seems, doubtless, very exaggerated praise, and people 
reading it may possibly sneer at the critic who ventures to speak 
in such a way. To all such X say, Come and see it. You who 
admire Sir Thomas and the “Books of Beauty’' will possibly 
not admire it; you who give ten thousand guineas for a blowsy 
Murillo will possibly not relish Monsieur Flandrin's manner; 
but you who love simplicity and greatness come and sec how an 
old lady, with a black mantilla and dark eyes, and grey hair 
and a few red flowers in her cap, has been painted by Monsieur 
Flandrin of Lyons. If I were Louis Philippe, I would send 
a legion -of- h o nour cross, of the biggest sort, to decorate the 
bosom of the painter who has executed this noble piece. 

As for portraits (with the exception of this one, which no man 
in England can equal, not even Mr. Samuel Lawrence, who is 
trying to get to this point, but has not reached it yet) our 
English painters keep the lead still, nor is there much remark¬ 
able among the hundreds in the gallery. There are vast 
numbers of English faces staring at you from the canvases; 
and among the miniatures especially one can’t help laughing 
at the continual recurrence of the healthy, vacant, simpering, 
aristocratic English type. There are black velvets and satins, 
ladies with birds of paradise, deputies on sofas, and generals 
and marshals in the midst of smoke and cannon-balls. Nothing 
can be less, to my taste than a pot-bellied swaggering Marshal 
Soult, who rests his bfiton on his stomach, and looks at you in 
the midst of a dim cloud of war. The Duchesse de Nemours is 
clone by Monsieur Winterhalter, and has a place of honour, as 
oecomes a good portrait; and, above all, such a pretty lady. 
She is a pretty, smiling, buxom blonde, with plenty of hair, and 
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rather too much hands, not to speak disrespectfully; and a 
slice of lace which goes across the middle of her white satin 
gown seems to cut the picture very disagreeably in two. There 
is a beautiful head in a large portrait of a lad of eighteen, 
painted by himself; and here may be mentioned two single 
figures in pastel by an architect, remarkable for earnest spirituel 
beauty; likewise two heads in chalk by De Rudder; most 
charming sketches, full of delicacy, grace, and truth. 

The only one of the acknowledged great who has exhibited 
this year is Monsieur Delacroix, who has a large picture relative 
to the siege of Constantinople, that looks very like a piece of 
crumpled tapestry, but that has nevertheless its admirers and its 
merits, as what work of his has not? 

His two smaller pieces are charming. "A Jewish Wedding 
at Tangiers ” is brilliant with light and merriment; a particular 
sort of merriment, that is, that makes you gloomy in the very 
midst of the heyday: and his “ Boat” is awful. A score of 
shipwrecked men are in this boat, on a great wide, swollen, 
interminable sea—no hope, no speck of sail—and they are 
drawing lots which shall be killed and eaten. A burly seaman, 
with a red beard, has just put liis hand into the hat and is 
touching his own to the officer. One fellow sits with his hands 
clasped, and gazing—gazing into the great void before him. 
By Jupiter, his eyes are unfathomable! he is looking at miles 
and miles of lead-coloured, bitter, pitiless brine! Indeed one 
can’t bear to look at him long; nor at that poor woman, so 
sickly and so beautiful, whom they may as well kill at once, or 
she will save them the trouble of drawing straws ; and give up 
to their maws that poor, white, faded, delicate, shrivelled 
carcass. Ah, what a thing it is to be hungry ? Oh, Eugenius 
Delacroix! how can you manage, with a few paint-bladders, 
and a dirty brush, and a careless hand, to dash down such 
savage histories as these, and fill people’s minds with thoughts 
so dreadful ? Ay, there it is; whenever I go through that part 
of the gallery where Monsieur Delacroix's picture is, I always 
turn away now and look at a fat woman with a parroquet opposite. 
For what’s the use of being uncomfortable. 

Another great picture is one of about four inches square 
—"The Chess-Players,’’ by Monsieur Meissonicr—truly an 
astonishing piece of workmanship. No silly tricks of effect, 
and abrupt, startling shadow and light, but a picture painted 
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with the minuteness and accuracy of a daguerreotype, and as 
near as possible perfect in its kind. Two men are playing at 
chess, and the chess-men are no bigger than pin-heads: every 
one of them an accurate portrait, with all the light, shadow, 
roundness, character, and colour belonging to it. ! 

Of the landscapes it is very hard indeed to speak, for pro¬ 
fessors of landscapes almost all execute their art well; but few 
so well as to strike one w'ith especial attention, or to produce 
much remark. Constable has been a great friend to the new 
landscape-school in France, who have laid asidd^the slimy 
weak manner formerly in vogue, and perhaps have adopted in 
its place a method equally reprehensible—that of plastering 
their pictures excessively. When you wish to represent a piece 
of old timber, or a crumbling wall, or the ruts and stones in a 
road, this impasting method is very successful; but here the 
skies are trowelled on ; the light-vapouring distances are as thick 
as plum-pudding, the cool clear shadows are mashed-down 
masses of sienna and indigo. But it is undeniable that, by 
these violent means, a certain power is had, and noonday effects 
of strong sunshine are often dashingly rendered. 

How much pleasanter is it to see a little quiet grey waste of 
David Cox than the very best and smartest of such works ! 
Some men from Diisseldorf have sent very fine scientific faithful 
pictures, that are a little heavy, but still you see that they are 
portraits drawn respectfully from the great, beautiful, various, 
divine face of Nature. 

In the statue-gallery there is nothing worth talking about; 
and so let us make an end of the Louvre, and politely wish a 
good morning to everybody. 


END OF "CRITICAL REVIEWS." 
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MEMORIALS OF GORMANDISING . 

IN A LETTER TO OLIVER YORKE, ESQUIRE, BY M. A. TIT- 

MARSH. 

Paris : May 1841. 

S IR,—The man who makes the best salads in London, and 
whom, therefore, we have facetiously called Sultan Saladin, 
—a man who is conspicuous for his love and practice of all the 
polite arts—music, to wit, architecture, painting, and cookery— 
once took the humble personage who writes this into ft is library, 
and laid before me two or three volumes of manuscript year¬ 
books, such as, since he began to travel and to observe, he has 
been in the habit of keeping. 

Every night, in the course of his rambles, his highness the 
sultan (indeed his port is sublime, as, for the matter of that, are 
all the wines in his cellar) sets down with an iron pen, and in the 
neatest handwriting in the world, the events and observations of 
the day ; with the same iron pen he illuminates the leaf of his 
journal by the most faithful and delightful sketches of the 
scenery which he has witnessed in the course of the four-and- 
twenty hours; and if he has dined at an inn, or restaurant, 
gasthaus, posada, albergo, or what not, invariably inserts into 
his log-book the bill of fare. 1 he sultan leads a jolly life—a tall 
stalwart man, who every day about six o'clock in London and 
Paris, at two in Italy, in Germany and Belgium at an hour after 
noon, feels the noble calls of hunger agitating his lordly bosom 
(or its neighbourhood, that is), and replies to the call by a good 
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dinner. Ah! it is wonderful to think how the healthy and 
philosophic mind can accommodate itself in all cases to the 
vatying circumstances of the time—how, in its travels through 
the world, the liberal and cosmopolite stomach recognises the 
national dinner-hour! Depend upon it that, in all countries, 
nature has wisely ordained and suited to their exigencies THE 
dishes of a people. I mean to say that olla podrida is good 
in Spain (though a plateful of it, eaten in Paris, once made me 
so dreadfully ill that it is a mercy I was spared ever to eat 
another dinner); I mean to say, and have proved i£ that sauer¬ 
kraut is good in Germany ; and I make no doubt that whales’ 
blubber is a very tolerable dish in Kamtschatka, though I have 
never visited the country. Cannibalism in the South Seas, and 
sheepsheadism in Scotland, are the only practices that one 
cannot, perhaps, reconcile with this rule—at least, whatever a 
man’s private opinions may be, the decencies of society oblige 
him to eschew the expression of them upon subjects which the 
national prejudice has precluded from free discussion. 

Well, after looking through three or four of Saladin’s volumes, 
I grew so charmed with them, that I used to come back every 
day and study them. I declare there are bills of fare in those 
books over which I have cried; and the reading of them, 
especially about an hour before dinner, has made me so feroci¬ 
ously hurlgry, that, in the first place, the sultan (a kind-hearted 
generous man, as every man is who loves his meals) could not 
help inviting me to take pot-luck with him; and, secondly, I 
could eat twice as much as upon common occasions, though my 
appetite is always good. 

Lying awake, then, of nights, or wandering solitary abroad 
on wide commons, or by the side of silent rivers, or at church 
when Doctor Snufflem was preaching his favourite sermon, or 
stretched on the flat of my back smoking a cigar at the club 
when X was talking of the corn-laws, or Y was describing that 
famous run they had with the Z hounds—at all periods, I say, 
favourable to self-examination, those bills of fare have come into 
my mind, and often and often I have thought them over. 
" Titmarsh,” I have said to myself, "if ever you travel again, 
do as tile sultan has done, and keep your dinner-bills. They are 
always pleasant to look over; they always will recall happy 
hours and actions, be you ever so hard pushed for a dinner, and 
fain to put up with an onion and a crust: of the past fate cannot 
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deprive you. Yesterday is the philosopher’s property ; and by 
thinking of it, and using it to advantage, he may gaily go 
through to-morrow, doubtful and dismal though it be. Try this 
lamb stuffed with pistachio-nuts^ another handful of this pillau. 
Ho, you rascals ! bring round the sherbet there, and never spare 
the jars of wine—’tis true Persian, on the honour of a Barmecide! ” 
Is not that dinner in the “Arabian Nights ” a right good dinner ? 
Would you have had Bedreddin to refuse and turn sulky at the 
windy repast, or to sit down grinning in the face of his grave 
entertainer, and gaily take what came ? Remember what came 
of the honest fellow’s philosophy. He slapped the grim old 
prince in the face; and the grim old prince, who had invited 
him but to laugh at him, did presently order a real and sub¬ 
stantial repast to be set before him—great pyramids of smoking 
rice and pillau (a good pillau is one of the best dishes in the 
world), savoury kids, snow-cooled sherbets, luscious wine of 
Schiraz; with an accompaniment of moon-faced beauties from 
the harem, no doubt, dancing, singing, and smiling in the most 
ravishing manner. Thus should we, my dear friends, laugh at 
Fate’s beard, as we confront him—thus should we, if the old 
monster be insolent, fall to and box his ears. He has a spice of 
humour in his composition; and be sure he will be tickled by 
such conduct. 

Some months ago, when tue expectation of war between 
England and France grew to be so strong, and there was such 
a talk of mobilising national guards and arming three or four 
hundred thousand more French soldiers—when such ferocious 
yells of hatred against perfidious Albion were uttered by the 
liberal French press, that 1 did really believe the rupture between 
the two countries was about immediately to take place ; being 
seriously alarmed, I set ofr for Paris at once. My good sir, 
what could we do without our Paris? I came here first in 1815 
(when the Duke and I were a good deal remarked by the in¬ 
habitants) ; I proposed but to stay a week; stopped three 
months, and have returned every year since. There is some¬ 
thing fatal in the place—a charm about it—a wicked one very 
likely—but it acts on us all; and perpetually the old Paris man 
comes hieing back to his quarters again, and is to be found, as 
usual, sunning himself in the Rue de la Paix. Painters, princes, 
gourmands, officers on half-pay—serious old ladies even acknow¬ 
ledge the attraction of the place—are more at ease here than in 
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any other place in Europe; and back they come, and are to be 
found sooner or later occupying their old haunts. 

My darling city improyes, too, with ea^ch visit, and has some 
new palace, or church, *or stauie, or-other gimcrack, tp greet 
your eyes withaL A few year? since, and lo t on the column 
of the Place Venddme, instead of the shabby tri-coloured rag, 
shone the bronze statue of Napoleon. Then came the famous 
triumphal arch; a noble building indeed !—how stately and 
white, and beautiful and strong, it seems to dominate over the 
whole city! Next was the obelisk; a huge bustle ahd festival 
being made to welcome it to the city. Then came the fair 
asphaltum terraces round about the obelisk ; then the fountains 
to decorate the terraces. I have scarcely been twelve months 
absent, and behold they have gilded all the Naiads and Tritons ; 
they have clapped a huge fountain in the very midst of the 
Champs Elys£es—a great, glittering frothing fountain, that to 
the poetic eye looks like an enormous shaving-brush; and all 
down the avenue they have placed hundreds of gilded flaring 
gas-lamps, that make this gayest walk in the world look 
gayer still than ever. But a truce to such descriptions, which 
might carry one far, very far, from the object proposed in this 
paper. 

I simply wish to introduce to public notice a brief dinner- 
journal. It has been written with the utmost honesty and 
simplicity of purpose ; and exhibits a picture or tabic of the 
development of the human mind under a series of gastronomic 
experiments, diversified in their nature, and diversified, conse¬ 
quently in their effects. A man in London has not, for the most 
part, the opportunity to make these experiments. You are a 
family man, let us presume, and you live in that metropolis for 
half-a-ceutury. You have on Sunday, say, a leg of mutton and 
potatoes for dinner. On Monday you have cold mutton and 
potatoes. On Tuesday, hashed mutton and potatoes; the 
hashed mutton being flavoured with little damp triangular pieces 
of toast, which always surround that charming dish. Well, on 
Wednesday, the mutton ended, you have beef: the beef under¬ 
goes the same alternations of cookery, and disappears. Your 
v life presents a succession of joints, varied every now and then 
by a bit of fish and some poultry. You drink three glasses of a 
brandyfied liquor called sherry at dinner; your excellent lady 
imbibes one. When she has had her glass of port after dinner, 
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she goes upstairs with the children# and you fall asleep in your 
arm-chair. Some of the most pure and precious enjoyments of 
life are unknown to you. You eat and drink, but you do not 
kriow the art of eating \nd drinking; ifey, most probably you 
despise those who do. "Give me a slice of meat/' say you, 
very likely, *' and a fig for your gourmands.” You fancy it is 
very virtuous and manly all this. Nonsense, my good sir; you 
are indifferent because you are ignorant, because your life is 
passed in a narrow circle of ideas, and because you are bigcnedly 
blind and pompously callous to the beauties and excellences 
beyond you. 

Sir, RESPECT YOUR DINNER ; idolise it, enjoy it properly. 
You will be by many hours in the week, many weeks in the 
year, and many years in your life the happier if you do. 

Don’t tell us that it is not worthy of a man. All a man's 
senses are worthy of employment, and should be cultivated as a 
duty. The senses are the arts. What glorious feasts does 
Nature prepare for your eye in animal form, in landscape, and 
painting ! Are you to put out your eyes and not see? What 
royal dishes of melody does her bounty provide for you in the 
shape of poetry, music, whether windy or wiry, notes of the 
human voice, or ravishing song of birds! Are you to stuff your 
ears with cotton, and vow that the sense of hearing is unmanly 
—you obstinate dolt you? No, surely; nor must you be so 
absurd as to fancy that the art of eating is in any way less 
worthy than the other two. You like your dinner, man ; never 
be ashamed to say so. If you don't like your victuals, pass on 
to the next article; but remember that every man who has been 
worth a fig in this world, as poet, painter, or musician, has had 
a good appetite and a good taste. Ah, what a poet Byron 
would have been had he taken his meals properly, and allowed 
himself to grow fat—if nature intended him to grow fat—and 
not have physicked his intellect with wretched opium pills and 
acrid vinegar, that sent his principles to sleep, and turned his 
feelings sour! If that man had respected his dinner, he never 
would have written “ Don Juan.” 

Allens done / enough sermonising; let us sit down and fall to 
at once. 

I dined soon after my arrival at a very pleasant Paris club, 
where daily is provided a dinner for ten persons, that is uni¬ 
versally reported to be excellent. Five men in England would 
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have consumed the same amount of victual?, as you will see by 
the bill of fare:— .. 


( 

4 

~ ■■■ -" . . 

A beef, with carrots and 
vegetables, very good; 

% 

Poulets k la Maqengo; 


removed by 


Soupe, purde I 


removed by 


-*-- 


.. . 

A brace of roast pbea- 


Cardons^i. la moelle. 

- sants. 

, - ~ -- - -j 



Dessert of cheese, pears and Fontainebleau grapes. 

Bordeaux red, and excellent Chablis at discretion. 

This dinner was very nicely served, a venerable matire 
d Mtel in black cutting up neatly the dishes on a trencher at the 
side-table, and several waiters attending in green ooats, red 
plush tights, and their hair curled. There was a great quantity 
of light in the room ; some handsqme pieces of plated ware; 
the pheasants came in with their tails to their backs; and the 
smart waiters, with their hair dressed and parted down the 
middle, gave a pleasant, lively, stylish appearance to the whole 
affair. 

Now, 1 certainly dined (by the way, I must not forget to men¬ 
tion that we had with the beef some boiled kidney potatoes, very 
neatly dished up in a napkin)—I certainly dined, I say; and 
half-an-hour afterwards felt, perhaps, more at my ease than I 
should have done had I consulted my own inclinations, and 
devoured twice the quantity that on this occasion came to my 
share. But I would rather, as a man not caring for appearances, 
dine, as a general rule, off a beefsteak for two at the Cafe Foy, 
than sit down to take a tenth part of such a meal every day. 
There was only one man at the table besides your humble servant 
who did not put water into his wine ; and he—I mean the oth.er 
—'.,us observed by his friends, who exclaimed, “Comment! 
vous buvez sec," as if to do so was a wonder. The consequence 
was, that half-a-dozen bottles of wine served for the whole ten of 
us; and the guests, having despatched their dinner in an hour, 
skipped lightly away from it, did not stay to ruminate, and to 
feel uneasy, and to fiddle about the last and penultimate waist- 
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coat button, as wq^do after a house-dinner at an English club. 
What was it that rtiade the charm of this dinner ?—for pleasant 
it was. It was the neg^t and comfortaMe manner in which it was 
served ; the pheasant-tails had considerable effect; that snowy- 
napkin coquettishly arHUiged round the kidneys gave them a 
distingud air ; the light and glittering service gave an*appearance 
of plenty and hospitality that sent everybody away contented, 

I put down this dinner just to show English and ^Scotch 
housekeepers what may be done, and for what price. Say, 

s. d. 

. 2 6 

• 3 6 

• 5 o 

• 3 o 

14 o 

For fifteenpence par tete a company of ten persons may have 
a dinner set before them—nay, and be made to fancy that they 
dine well, provided the service is handsomely arranged, that you 
have a good stock of side-dishes, &c., in your plate-chest, and 
don’t spare the spermaceti. 

As for the wine, that depends on yourself. Always be crying 
out to your friends, “ Mr. So-and-so, I don’t drink myself, but 
pray pass the bottle. Tomkins, my boy, help your neighbour, 
and never mind me. What! Hopkins, are there two of us on 
the doctor's list? Pass the wine ; Smith I’m sure won’t refuse 
it;" and so on. A very good plan is to have the butler (or the 
fellow in the white waistcoat who “behaves as sich”) pour out 
the wine when wanted (in half-glasses, of course), and to make 
a deuced great noise and shouting, “ John, John, why the devil, 
sir, don’t you help Mr. Simkins to another glass of wine?" If 
you point out Simkins once or twice in this way, depend upon it, 
he won’t drink a great quantity of your liquor. You may thus 
keep your friends from being dangerous, by a thousand innocent 
manoeuvres ; and as I have said before, you may very probably 
make them believe that they have had a famous dinner. There 
was only one man in our company of ten the other day who 
ever thought he had not dined ; and what was he ? a foreigner 
—-a man of a discontented inquiring spirit, always carping at 
things, and never satisfied. 


prime cost, 


Soup and fresh bread, \ 

Beef and carrots, j 

Fowls and sauce 
Pheasants (hens) 

Grapes, pears, cneese, vegetables 


I. 
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Well, next day I dined au cinquihne witi^a, family (of Irish 
extraction, by the way), and what do you think was our dinner 
for six persons ? Why, rmply, * J 

1 ' J* ^ 

Nine dozen Ostend*bystefe; : 

Soup A la mulligatawny; 

Boiled turkey, with celery sauce; 

Saddle of mutton rdti. 

Removes : Plompouding; crohte'de macaroni. 

Vin: Beaune ordinaire, volnay, Bordeaux, ^ampagne, 
eau chaude, cognac. 

I forget the dessert. Alas! in moments of prosperity and 
plenty one is often forgetful: I remember the dessert at the 
Cercle well enough. 

A person whom they call in this country an illustration littdr- 
aire —the editor of a newspaper, in fact—with a very pretty wife, 
were of the party, and looked at the dinner with a great deal of 
good-humoured superiority. I declare, upon my honour, that 
I helped both the illustration and his lady twice to saddle of 
mutton; and as for the turkey and celery sauce, you should 
have seen how our host dispensed it to them 1 They ate the 
oysters, they ate the soup (“ Diable 1 mais il est poivnS!" said 
the illustration, with tears in his eyes), they ate the turkey, they 
ate the mutton, they ate the pudding ; and what did our hostess 
say ? Why, casting down her eyes gently, and with the modestest 
air in the world, she said—“ There is such a beautiful piece of 
cold beef in the larder ; do somebody ask for a little slice 
of it.” 

Heaven bless her for that speech 1 I loved and respected her 
for it; it brought the tears to my eyes. A man who could sneer 
at such a sentiment could have neither heart nor good breeding. 
Don't you see that it shows 

Simplicity, 

Modesty, 

Hospitality? 

Put these against 

Waiters with their hair curled, 

Pheasants roasted with their tails on, 

A dozen spermaceti candles. 

Add them up, I say, O candid reader, and answer in the sum 
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of human happiness, which of the two accounts makes the better 
figure? * 

I declare, I know few things more effecting than that little 
question about the cold beef; and considering calmly our 
national characteristics, balancing in the scale of quiet thought 
our defects and our merits, am daily more inclined to believe 
that there is something in the race of Britons which renders them 
usually superior to the French family. This is but one of the 
traits of English character that has been occasioned by the use 
of roast beef. 

It is an immense question, that of diet. Look at the two bills 
of fare just set down ; the relative consumption of ten animals 
and six. What a profound physical and moral difference may 
we trace here! How distinct, from the cradle upwards, must 
have been the thoughts, feelings, education of the parties who 
ordered those two dinners! It is a fact which does not admit 
of a question, that the French are beginning, since so many 
English have come among them, to use beef much more pro¬ 
fusely. Everybody at the restaurateur's orders beefsteak and 
pommes. Will the national character slowly undergo a change 
under the influence of this dish? Will the French be more 
simple? broader in the shoulders? less inclined to brag about 
military glory and such humbug ? All this in the dark vista of 
futurity the spectator may fancy is visible to him, and the philan¬ 
thropist cannot but applaud the change. This brings me 
naturally to the consideration of the manner of dressing beef¬ 
steaks in this country, and of the merit of that manner. 

I dined on a Saturday at the Cafe Foy, on the Boulevard, in 
a private roam, with a friend. We had 

Potage julienne, with a little purge in it; 

Two entrec6tes aux gpinards ; 

One perdreau truffe; 

One fromage Roquefort; 

A bottle of nuits with the beef; 

A bottle of Sauteme with the partridge. 

And perhaps a glass of punch, with a cigar, afterwards: but 
that is neither here nor there. The insertion of the purge into 
the julienne was not of my recommending; and if this junction 
is effected at all, the operation should be performed with the 
greatest care. If you put too much purge, both soups are in- 
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falUjbly spoiled. A much better plan it is to have your julienne 
by if&elf, though I will not enlarge on this point, as the excellent 
friend with whom I dinf>d may chance to see this notice, and 
may be hurt at the renewal in print of a dispute which caused a 
good deal of pain to both of us. By the way, vve had half-a- 
dozen sardines while the dinner was getting ready, eating them 
with delicious bread and butter, for which this place is famous. 
Then followed the soup. Why the deuce would he have the 

pu-but never mind. After the soup, we had ^liat I do not 

hesitate to call the very best beefsteak I ever ate in my life. By 
the shade of Heliogabalus ! as I write about it now, a week after 
I have eaten it, the old, rich, sweet, piquant, juicy taste comes 
smacking on my lips again ; and I feel something of that exqui¬ 
site sensation I then had. I am ashamed of the delight which 

the eating of that piece of meat caused me. G- and I had 

quarrelled about the soup (1 said so, and don’t wish to return to 
the subject) ; but when we began on the steak, we looked at 
each other, and loved each other. We did not speak,—our 
hearts were too full for that ; but we took a bit, and laid down 
our forks, and looked at one another, and understood each other. 
There were no two individuals on this wide earth,—no two lovers 
billing in the shade,—no mother clasping baby to her heart, 
more supremely happy than we. Every now and then we had 
a glass of honest, firm, generous Burgundy, that nobly supported 
the meat. As you may fancy, we did not leave a single morsel 
of the steak ; but when it was done, we put bits of bread into 
the silver dish, and wistfully sopped up the gravy. I suppose 1 
shall never in this world taste anything so good again. But 
what then? What if I did like it excessively ? Was my liking 
unjust or unmanly ? Is my regret now puling or unworthy ? No. 
“ Laudo manentem ! ” as Titmouse says. When it is eaten, I 
resign myself, and can cat a two-franc dinner at Richard's with¬ 
out ill-humour and without a pang. 

Any dispute about the relative excellence of the beefsteak cut 
from the filet, as is usual in France, and of the entrecote , must 
henceforth be idle and absurd. Whenever, my dear young 
friend you go to Paris, call at once for the entrecSte ; the filet 
in comparison to it is a poor fade lady’s meat. What folly, by 
the way, is that in England which induces us to attach an. 
estimation to the part of the sirloin that is called the Sunday 
side,—poor, tender, stringy stuff, not comparable to the manly 
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meat on the other side, handsomely garnished with crisp fat, . 
and with a layer of horn ! Give the Sunday side to misses and 
ladies’-maids, for men be the Mondays side, or, better still, a 
thousand times more succulent and full of flavour—the ribs of 
beef This is the meat I would eat were I going to do battle 
with any mortal foe. Fancy a hundred thousand Englishmen, 
after a meal of stalwart beef ribs, encountering a hundred 
thousand Frenchmen who had partaken of a trifling collation 
of soup, turnips, carrots, onions, and Gruyt;re cheese. Would 
it be manly to engage at such odds ? I say, no. 

Passing by Vdry’s one day, I saw a cadaverous cook with a 
spatula, thumping a poor beefsteak with all his might. This 
is not only a horrible cruelty, but an error. They not only 
beat the beef, moreover, but they soak it in oil. Absurd, 
disgusting barbarity! Beef so beaten loses its natural spirit; 
it is too noble for corporal punishment. You may by these 
tortures and artifices make it soft and greasy, but tender and 
juicy never. 

The landlord of the Cafe Foy (I have received no sort of 
consideration from him) knows this truth full well, and follows, 
the simple honest plan ; first, to have good meat, and next to 
hang it a long time. I have instructed him how to do the 
steaks to a turn, not raw, horribly livid and blue in the midst, 
as I have seen great flaps of meat (what a shame to think of 
our fine meat being so treated !), but cooked all the way through. 
Go to the Cafe Foy then, ask for a beefsteak A LA Titmarsh, 
and you will see what a dish will be set before you. I have 
dwelt upon this point at too much length, perhaps, for some 
of my readers; but it can't be helped. The truth is, beef is 
my weakness; and I do declare that I derive more positive 
enjoyment from the simple viand than from any concoction 
whatever in the whole cook's cyclopaedia. 

Always drink red wine with beefsteaks: port, if possible; if 
not, Burgundy, of not too high a flavour,—good Beaune, say. 
This fact, which is very likely not known to many persons who, 
forsooth, are too magnificent to care about their meat and 
drink,—this simple fact I take to be worth the whole price I 
shall get for this article. 

But to return to dinner. We were left, I think, G-and I, 

sopping up the gravy with bits of bread, and declaring that 
bo power on earth could induce us to cat a morsel more that 
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day. At one time, we thought of countermanding the perdreau 
au» truffes, that to my certain knowledge had been betruffed 
five days before. ( 

Poor blind mortals that we were ; ungrateful to our appetites, 
needlessly mistrustful and cowardly. A man may do what he 
dares ; nor does he know, until he tries, what the honest 
appetite will bear. We were kept waiting between the steak 
and the partridge some ten minutes or so. For the first two 
or three minutes we lay back in our chairs quitfe exhausted 
indeed. Then we began to fiddle with a dish of toothpicks, 
for want of anything more savoury; then we looked out of the 

window ; then G-got in a rage, rang the bell violently, and 

asked, ' * Pourquoi diable nous fait-on attendre si longtemps ? " 
The waiter grinned. He is a nice good-humoured fellow, 
Auguste; and I heartily trust that some reader of this may 
give him a five-franc piece for my sake. Auguste grinned and 
disappeared. 

Presently, we were aware of an odour gradually coming 
towards us, something musky, fiery, savoury, mysterious,—a 
hot drowsy smell, that lulls the senses, and yet inflames them, 
—the truffes were coming! Yonder they lie, caverned under the 
full bosom of the red-legged bird. My hand trembled as, after 

a little pause, I cut the animal in two. G-said I did not 

give him his share of the truffes ; I don’t believe I did. I 
spilled some salt into my plate, and a little cayenne pepper— 
very little: wc began, as far as I can remember, the following 
conversation:— 

Gustavus. Chop, chop, chop. 

Michael Angelo. Globlobloblob. 

G. Gobble. 

M. A. Obble. 

G. Here’s a big one. 

M. A . Hobgob. What wine shall we have? I should like 
some champagne. 

G. It's bad here. Have some Sauterne. 

} 

M. A. Very well. Hobgobglobglob, &c. 

Auguste {opening the Sauterne). Cloo-oo-oo-oop,! The cork 
is out; he pours it into the glass, glock, glock, glock. 

Nothing mare took place in the way of talk. The poor little 
partridge was soon a heap of bones—a very little heap. A 
trufflesque odour was left in the room, but only an odour. 
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Presently, the cheese was brought; the amber Sauterne flask 
has turned of a sickly green hue; nothing, save half a glass 
of sediment at the bottom, remained to tell of the light and 
social spirit that had but one half-hour before inhabited the 
flask. Darkness fell upon our little chamber; the men in the 
street began crying, “ Messagerf Journal du Soir !” The 
bright moon rose glittering over the tiles of the Rue Louis le 
Grand, opposite, illuminating two glasses of punch that two 
gentlemen in a small room of the Cafe Foy did ever and anon 
raise to their lips. Both were silent; both happy; both were 
smoking cigars,—for both knew that the soothing plant of Cuba 
is sweeter to the philosopher after dinner than the prattle of all 
the women in the world. Women—pshaw! 1 he man who, 
after dinner—after a good dinner—can think about driving 
home, and shaving himself by candlelight, and enduing a damp 
skirt, and a pair of tight glazed pumps to show his cobweb 
stockings and set his feet in a flame; and, having undergone 
all this, can get into a cold cab, and drive off to No. 222 Harley 
Street, where Mrs. Mortimer Smith is at home ; where you take 
off your cloak in a damp dark back parlour, called Mr. Smith’s 
study, and containing, when you arrive, twenty-four ladies’ 
cloaks and tippets, fourteen hats, two pairs of clogs (belonging 
to two gentlemen of the Middle Temple, who walk for economy, 
and think dancing at Mrs. Mortimer Smith's the height of 
enjoyment)the man who can do all this, and walk, gracefully 
smiling, into Mrs. Smith's drawing-rooms, where the brown 
holland bags have been removed from the chandeliers; a man 
from Kirkman’s is thumping on the piano, and Mrs. Smith is 
standing simpering in the middle of the room, dressed in red, 
with a bird of paradise in her turban, a tremulous fan in one 
hand, and the other clutching hold of her little fat gold watch 
and seals ;—the man who, after making his bow to Mrs. Smith, 
can advance to Miss Jones, in blue crape, and lead her to a 
place among six other pairs of solemn-looking persons, and 
whisper fadaises to her (at which she cries, “ Oh fie, you naughty 
man l how can you?”), and look at Miss Smith’s red shoulders 
struggling out of her gown, and her mottled elbows that a pair 
of crumpled kid gloves leave in a state of delicious nature; and, 
after having gone through certain mysterious quadrille figures 
with her, lead her balk to her mamma, who has just seized a 
third glass of muddy negus from the black footman; the man 
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who can do all this may do it, and go hang, for me! And 
many such men there be, my Gustavus, in yonder dusky London 
city. Be it ours, my defr friend, when the day's labour .and 
repast are done, to lie and ruminate calmly; to watch the bland 
cigar smoke as it rises gently ceiling-wards ; to be idle ‘in body 
as well as mind; not to kick our heels madly in quadrilles, 
and puff and pant in senseless galopades: let us appreciate 
the joys of idleness ; let us give a loose to silence ; and having 
enjoyed this, the best dessert after a goodly dinner, at close of 
eve saunter slowly home. 


As the dinner above described drew no less than three five- 
franc pieces out of my purse, I determined to economise for the 
next few days, and either to be invited out to dinner, or else to 
partake of some repast at a small charge, such as one may have 
here. I had on the day succeeding the truffled partridge a 
dinner for a shilling, viz. :--- 

Bifsteck aux pommes (heu, quantum mutatus ab illo!) 

Galantine de volaille, 

Fromage de Gruytbre, 

Demi-bouteille du vin tres-vieux de M&con ou Chablis, 

Pain k discretion. 

This dinner, my young friend, was taken about half-past 
two o’clock in the day, and was, in fact, a breakfast,—a break¬ 
fast taken at a two-franc house, in the Rue Haute Vivienne ; it 
was certainly a sufficient dinner ; I certainly was not hungry for 
all the rest of the day. Nay, the wine was decently good, as 
almost all wine is in the morning, if one had the courage or 
the power to drink it. You see many honest English families 
marching into these two-franc eating-houses at five o’clock, and 
fancy they dine in great luxury. Returning to England, how¬ 
ever, they inform their friends that the meat in France is not 
good: that the fowls are very small, and black; the kidneys 
very tough ; the partridges and fruit have no taste in them, and 
the soup is execrably thin. A dinner at Williams’s, in the Old 
Bailey, is better than the best of these; and therefore had the 
English Cockney better remain at Williams’s than judge the 
great nation so falsely. 

The worst of these two-franc establishments is a horrid air of 
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shabby elegance which distinguishes them. At some of them, 
they will go the length of changing your knife and fork with 
every dish; they have grand chimney-glasses, and a fine lady 
at the counter, and fine arabesque paintings on the walls ; they 
give you your soup in a battered dish of plated ware which has 
served its best time, most likely, in a first-rate establishment, 
and comes here to dialer its second-hand splendour amongst 
amateurs of a lower grade. I fancy the very meat that is served 
to you has undergone the same degradation, and that some of 
the mouldy cutlets that are offered to the two-franc epicures lay 
once plump and juicy, in Vary’s larder. Much better is the 
sanded floor and the iron fork ! Homely neatness is the charm 
of poverty: elegance should belong to wealth alone. There is 
a very decent place where you dine for thirty-two sous in the 
Passage Choiseul. You get your soup in china bowls; they 
don’t change your knife and fork, but they give you very fit 
portions of meat and potatoes, and mayhap a herring with 
mustard sauce, a dish of apple fritters, a dessert of stewed 
prunes, and a pint of drinkable wine, as I have proved only 
yesterday. 

After two such banyan days, I allowed myself a little feast- ' 
ing ; and as nobody persisted in asking me to dinner, 1 went off 
to the "Trois Freres ” by myself, and dined in that excellent 
company. 

I would recommend a man who is going to dine by himself 
here, to reflect well before he orders soup for dinner. 

My notion is, that you eat as much after soup as without it, 
but you don't eat with the same appetite. 

Especially if you are a healthy man, as I am—deuced hungry 
at five o’clock. My appetite runs away with me ; and if I 
order soup (which is always enough for two), I invariably 
swallow the whole of it; and the greater portion of my petit 
pain , too, before my second dish arrives. 

The best part of a pint of julienne, or purge h. la Cond£, is very 
well for a man who has only one dish besides to devour ; but 
not for you and me, who like our fish and our r&ti of game or 
meat as well. 

Oysters you may eat. They do, for a fact, prepare one to go 
through the rest of a dinner properly. Lemon and cayenne 
pepper is the word, depend on it, and a glass of white wine 
braces you up for what is to follow. 
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French restaurateur dinners are intended, however, fear two 
people, at least; still better for three; and require a good deal 
of thought before you ca»r arrange them for one, . 

Here, for instance, is a recent menu ;— 


Trots Frkres Proven^crux. 


Pam ..... 

Lm 

. o 

& 

Beaune premiere 

■ 3 

o 

Purde h. la CrfSci 

. o 

75 

Turbot aux c&pres . 

. i 

75 

Quart poulet aux truffes. 

. 3 

»5 

Champignons a la Proven9ale 

. I 

2 $ 

Gclde aux pommes . 

. 1 

25 

Cognac ..... 

. © 

30 


10 80 


A heavy bill for a single man; and a heavy dinner, too; for I 
have said before 1 have a great appetite, and when a thing is 
put before me 1 eat it. At Brussels I once ate fourteen dishes ; 
and have seen a lady with whom 1 was in love, at the table of a 
German grand-duke, eat seventeen dishes. This is a positive, 
though disgusting fact. Up to the first twelve dishes she had a 
very good chance of becoming Mrs. Titmarsh, but I have lost 
sight of her since. 

Well, then, I say to you, if you have self-command enough to 
send away half your soup, order some; but you are a poor 
creature, if you do, after all. If you are a man, and have not 
that self-command, don’t have any. The Frenchmen cannot 
live without it, but I say to you that you are better than a 
Frenchman. I would lay even money that you who are reading 
this are more than five feet seven in height, and weigh eleven 
stone; while a Frenchman is five feet four, and does not weigh 
nine. The Frenchman has after his soup a dish of vegetables, 
where you have one of meat. You are a different and superior 
animal—a French-beating animal (the history of hundreds of 
years has shown you to be so); you must have, to keep up that 
superior weight and sinew, which is the secret of your superiority 
—as for public institutions, bah!—you must have, I say, simpler, 
stronger, more succulent food. 

Eschew the soup, then, and have the fish up at once. It is 
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the best to begin with fish, if you like it, as every epicure and 
honest man should, simply boiled or fried in the English fashion, 
and not tortured and bullied with 0i!$ onions, wine, and herbs, 
as in Paris it is frequently done. 

Turbot with lobster-sauce is too much; turbot k la Hollan- 
daise vulgar; sliced potatoes swimming in melted butter are a 
mean concomitant for a noble, simple, liberal fish: turbot with 
capers is the thing. The brisk little capers relieve the dulness 
of the turbot; the melted butter is rich, bland, and calm—it 
should be, that is to say; not that vapid watery mixture that 1 
see in London ; not oiled butter, as the Hollanders have it, but 
melted, with plenty of thickening matter; 1 don't know how to 
do it, but I know it when it is good. 

They melt butter well at the “ Rocher de Cancale” and at 
the “ Frfcres." 

Well, this turbot was very good ; not so well, of course, as 
one gets it in London, and dried rather in the boiling; which 
can't be helped, unless you are a Lucullus or a CambacErEs of a 
man, and can afford to order one foi yourself. This grandeur 
cTdme is very rare ; my friend Tom Willows is almost the only 
man I know who possessed it. Yes, * * * one of the wittiest 
men in London, I once knew to take the whole inUrieur of a 
diligence (six places), because he was a little unwell. Ever since 
1 have admired that man. He understands true economy; a 
mean Extravagant man would have contented himself with a 
single place, and been unwell in consequence. How I am 
rambling from my subject, however! The fish was good, and 1 
ate up every single scrap of it, sucking the bones and fins 
curiously. That is the deuce of an appetite, it must be satisfied; 
and if you were to put a roast donkey before me, with the 
promise of a haunch of venison afterwards, I believe I should 
eat the greater part of the long-eared animal. 

A pint of purge k la Cr£ci, a pain de gruau, a slice of turbot 
—a man should think about ordering his bill, for he has had 
enough dinner; but no, we are creatures of superstition and 
habit, and must have one regular course of meat. Here comes 
the poulet k la Marengo: I hope they’ve given me the wing. 

No such thing. The poulet k la Marengo aux truffes is'bad 
—too oily by far; the truffles are not of this year, as they should 
be, for there are cartloads in town: they are poor in flavour, and 
have only been cast into the dish a minute before it was brought 
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to table, and what is the consequence? They do not flavour 
the meat m the least; some faint trufflesque savour you may get 
as you are crunching eac& individual root, but that is all, and 
that all not worth the having; for as nothing is finer than a 
good truffle, in like manner nothing is meaner than a bad one. 
It is merely pompous, windy, and pretentious, like those scraps of 
philosophy with which a certain eminent novelist decks out his 
meat. 

A mushroom, thought I, is better a thousand times than these 
tough flavourless roots. I finished every one of them, however, 
and the fine fat capon’s thigh which they surrounded. It was a 
disappointment not to get a wing, to be sure. They always 
give me legs ; but after all, with a little good-humour and philo¬ 
sophy, a leg of a fine Mans capon may be found very acceptable. 
How plump and tender the rogue's thigh is! his very drumstick 
is as fat as the calf of a London footman ; and the sinews, which 
puzzle one so over the lean black hen-legs in London, are 
miraculously whisked away from the limb before me. Look at 
it now. Half-a-dozen cuts with the knife, and yonder lies the 
bone—white, large, stark naked, without a morsel of flesh left 
upon it, solitary in the midst of a pool of melted butter. 

How good the Burgundy smacks after it! I always drink 
Burgundy at this house, and that not of the best. It is my firm 
opinion that a third-rate Burgundy, and a third-rate claret— 
Beaune and Larose, for instance, are better than the best. The 
Bordeaux enlivens, the Burgundy invigorates; stronger drink 
only inflames ; and where a bottle of good Beaune only causes 
a man to feel a certain manly warmth of benevolence—a glow 
something like that produced by sunshine and gentle exercise— 
a bottle of Chambertin will set all your frame in a fever, swell 
the extremities, and cause the pulses to throb. Chambertin 
should never be handed round more than twice ; and I recollect 
to this moment the headache I had after drinking a bottle and a 
half Of Romande-Gdlde, for which this house is famous. Some¬ 
body else paid for the—(no other than you, O Gustavus! with 
whom I hope to have many a tall dinner on the same charges)— 
but ’twas in our hot youth, ere experience had taught us that 
moderation was happiness, and had shown us that it is absurd 
to be guzzling wine at fifteen francs a bottle. 

By the way, I may here mention a story relating to some of 
Blackwood's men, who dined at this very house. Fancy the 
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fellows trying claret, which they voted sour; then Burgundy, at 
which they made wry faces, and finished the evening with brandy 
and lunel / This is what men call eating a French dinner. 
Willows and I dined at the ■' Roche#’ and an English family 
there feeding ordered—mutton chops and potatoes. Why not, 
in these cases, stay at home? Chops are better chops in Eng¬ 
land (the best chops in the world are to be had at the Reform 
Club) than in France. What could literary men mean by order¬ 
ing lunel ? I always rather liked the descriptions of eating in 
the " Nodes." They were gross in all cases, absurdly erroneous 
in many; but there was manliness about them, and strong 
evidence of a great, though misdirected and uneducated, genius 
for victuals. 

Mushrooms, thought I, are better than those tasteless truffles, 
and so ordered a dish to try. You know what a Provenfale 
sauce is, I have no doubt?—a rich savoury mixture of garlic 
and oil; which, with a little cayenne pepper and salt, impart 
a pleasant taste to the plump little mushrooms, that can't be 
described, but may be thought of with pleasure. 

The only point was, how will they agree with me to-morrow 
morning? for the fact is, I had eaten an immense quantity of 
them, and began to be afraid! Suppose we go and have a 
glass of punch and a cigar! Oh, glorious garden of the Palais 
Royal! your trees are leafless now, but what matters ? Your 
alleys are damp, but what of that? All the windows are 
blazing with light and merriment; at least two thousand happy 
people are pacing up and down the colonnades ; cheerful sounds 
of rhoney chinking are heard as you pass the changers’ shops; 
bustling shouts of “Garfon!" and “VIA, Monsieur!" come 
from the swinging doors of the restaurateurs. Look at that 
group of soldiers gaping at Vgfour’s window, where lie lobsters, 
pineapples, fat truffle-stuffed partridges, which make me almost 
hungry again. 1 wonder whether those three fellows with 
mustachios and a toothpick apiece have had a dinner, or only 
a toothpick. When the “ Trois Fr&res ” used to be on the 
first-floor, and had a door leading into the Rue de Valois, as 
well as one into the garden, I recollect seeing three men with 
toothpicks mount the stair from the street, descend the stair 1 
into the garden, and give themselves as great airs as if they 
had dined for a napoleon a head. The rogues are lucky if 
they have had a sixteen-sous dinner; and the next time I dine 
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abroad, I am resolved to have one myself. I never understood 
why Oil Bias grew so mighty squeamish in the affair of the cat 
and the hare. Hare is best, but why should not cat be good ? 

Being on the subject Si bad dinners, I may as well ease my 
mind of one that occurred to me some few days back. When 
walking in the Boulevard, I met my friend, Captain Hopkinson, 
of the half-pay, looking very hungry, and indeed going to dine. 
In most cases one respects the dictum of a half-pay officer 
regarding a dining-house. He knows as a general role where 
the fat of the land lies, and how to take his share of that fat 
in the most economical manner. 

“I tell you what I do," says Hopkinson; “I allow myself 
fifteen francs a week for dinner (I count upon being asked out 
twice a week), and so have a three-franc dinner at Richard's, 
where, for the extra francs, they give me an excellent bottle of 
wine, and make me comfortable." 

"Why shouldn't they?" I thought. "Here is a man who 
has served his country, and no doubt knows a thing when he 
sees it." We made a party of four, therefore, and went to the 
captain’s place to dine. 

We had a private room au second; a very damp and dirty 
private room, with a faint odour of stale punch, and dingy 
glasses round the walls. 

We had a soup of pur< 5 e aux croutons ; a very dingy dubious 
soup, indeed, thickened, I fancy, with brown paper, and 
flavoured with the same. 

At the end of the soup. Monsieur Landlord came upstairs 
very kindly, and gave us each a pinch of snuff out of a gold 
snuff-box. 

We had four portions of anguille A la Tartare, very good and 
fresh (it is best in these places to cat freshwater fish). Each 
portion was half the length of a man’s finger. Dish one was 
despatched in no time, and we began drinking the famous wine 
that our guide recommended. I have cut him ever since. It 
was Ltir-sous wine,—weak, vapid, watery stuff, of the most 
unsatisfactory nature. 

We hac' four portions of gigot aux haricots—four flaps of 
'bleeding tough meat, cut unnaturally (that is, with the grain; 
the French gash the meat in parallel lines with the bone). We 
ate these up as we might, and the landlord was so good as to 
come up again and favour us with a pinch from his gold box. 
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With wonderful unanimity, as we were told the place was 
famous for civet de lfevre, we ordered civet de lievre for four. 

It came up, but we couldn't—real^ we couldn't. We were 
obliged to have extra dishes, and pay extra. Gustavus had a 
mayonnaise of crayfish, and half a fowl; I fell to work upon 
my cheese, as usual, and availed myself of the discretionary 
bread. We went away disgusted, wretched, unhappy. We 
had had for our three francs bad bread, bad meat, bad wine* 
And there stood the landlord at the door (and be hanged to 
him!) grinning and offering his box. 

We don't speak to Hopkinson any more now when we meet 
him. How can you trust or be friendly w'ith a man who 
deceives you in this miserable way? 

What is the moral to be drawn from this dinner? It is 
evident. Avoid pretence ; mistrust shabby elegance ; cut your 
coat according to your cloth ; if you have but a few shillings in 
your pocket, aim only at those humble and honest meats which 
your small store will purchase. At the Cafe Foy, for the same 
money, I might have had— 


A delicious entrecSte and potatoes 

f. 

. 1 

s. 

5 

A pint of excellent wine 

. o 

IO 

A little bread (meaning a great deal) . 

. o* 5 

A dish of stewed kidneys . 

. i 

o 

Paolo’s:— 

3 

o 

A bread (as before) .... 

. o 

5 

A heap of macaroni, or raviuoli . 

. o 


A Milanese cutlet .... 

. i 

o 

A pint of wine. 

o 

IO 


And ten sous for any other luxury your imagination could 
suggest. The raviuoli and the cutlets are admirably dressed at 
Paolo's. Does any healthy man need more? 

These dinners, I am perfectly aware, are by no means splendid ; 
and I might, with the most peifect ease, write you out a dozen 
bills of fare, each more splendid and piquant than the other, in 
which all the luxuries of the season should figure. But the 
remarks here set down are the result of experience, not fancy, 
and intended only for persons in the middling classes of life. 
Very few men can afford to pay more than five francs daily for 
dinner. Lei us calmly, then, consider what enjoyment may be 
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had for those five francs; how, by economy on one day, we may 
venture upon luxury the next; how, by a little forethought and 
care, we may be happy on all days. Who knew and studied 
this cheap philosophy of life better than old Horace before 
quoted? Sometimes (when in luck) he chirrupped over cups 
that were fit for an archbishop's supper; sometimes he philoso¬ 
phised over his own ordinaire at his own farm. How affecting 
is the last ode of the first book:— ^ 

Ad Minis tram. 

Dear Lucy, you know what my wish is,— 

I hate all your Frenchified fuss: 

Your silly entries and made dishes 
Were never intended for us. 

No footman in lace and in ruffles 
Need dangle behind my arm-chair; 

And never mind seeking for truffles. 
Although they be ever so rare. 

But a plain leg of mutton, my Lucy, 

I pr’ythee get ready at three : 

Have it smoking, ana tender, and juicy, 
And what better meat can there be ? 

And when it has feasted the master, 

'Twill amply suffice for the maid ; 
Meanwhile I will smoke my canaster. 

And tipple my ale in the shade. 

Not that this is the truth entirely and for ever. Horatius 
Flaccus was too wise to dislike a good thing ; but it is possible 
that the Persian apparatus was on that day beyopd his means, 
and so he contented himself with humble fare. 

A gentleman, by-thc-bye, has just come to Paris to whom I am 
very kind ; and who will in all human probability, between this 
and next month, ask me to a dinner at the " Rocher de Cancale." 
If so, something may occur worth writing about; or if you are 
anxious to hear more on the subject, send me over a sum to my 
address, to be laid out for you exclusively in eating. I give you 
my hqnour I will do you justice, and account for every farthing 
of it. 

One of the most absurd customs at present in use is that of 
giving your friend—when some piece of good-luck happens to 
him, such as an appointment as Chief Judge of Owhyhee, or 
King's advocate to Timbuctoo—of giving your friend, because, 
forsooth, he may have been suddenly elevated from a year 
to j^aooo, an enormous dinner of congratulation. 


To his Serving-hoy. 

Persicos odi, 

Puer, apparatus; 
Displicent nexse 
Philyrft coronae: 
Mitte sectari 
Rosa quo locorum 
Sera moretur. 


SimpUci myrto 
Nihil allabores 
Sedulus curse: 
Neque te ministrum 
Dedecet myrtus, 
Neque me sub arctii 
Vite bibpntem. 
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Last year, for instance, when our friend, Fred Jowling, got 
his place of Commissioner at Quashamaboo, it was considered 
absolutely necessary to give the man a dinner, and some score 
of us had to pay about fifty shillings apiece for the purpose. I 
had, so help me Moses! but three guineas in the world at that 
period; and out of this sum the biensiances compelled me to 
sacrifice five-sixths, to least myself in company of a man gorged 
with wealth, rattling sovereigns in his pocket as if they had been 
so much dross, and capable of treating us all without missing 
the sum he might expend on us. 

Jow himself allowed, as 1 represented the case to him, that the 
arrangement wen very hard ; but represented, fairly enough, 
that this was one of the sacrifices, that a man of the world, from 
time to time, is called to make. "You, my dear Titmarsh," 
said he, "know very well that I don't care for these grand 
entertainments " (the rogue, he is a five-bottle man, and just the 
most finished gourmet of my acquaintance !) " you know that I am 
perfectly convinced of your friendship for me, though you join 
in the dinner or not, but—it would look rather queer if you 
backed out ,—it would look rather queer. ” Jow said this in such 
an emphatic way, that 1 saw I must lay down my money ; and 
accordingly, Mr. Lovegrove o f Black wall, for a certain quantity 
of iced punch, champagne, cider cup, fish, flesh, and fowl, 
received the last of my sovereigns. 

At the beginning of the year Bolter got a place too—Judge 
Advocate, in the Topinambo Islands, of £3000 a year, which, he 
said, was a'poor remuneration in consideration of the practice 
which he gave up in town. He may have practised on his 
laundress, but for anything else I belieAe the man never had a 
client in his life. 

However, on his way to Topinambo—by Marseilles, Egypt, 
the Desert, the Persian Gulf, and so on—Bolter arrived in Paris ; 
and I saw from his appearance, and his manner of shaking hands 
with me, and the peculiar way in which he talked about the 
" Rocher de Cancale," that he expected we were to give him a 
dinner, as we had to Jowling. 

There were four iriends of Bolter's in the capital besides^ 
myself, and among us the dinner question was mooted: we 
agreed that it should be a simple dinner of ten francs a head, 
and this was the bill of fare:— 
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I* Oysters (common), nice. 

a. Oysters, green of Marennes (very good), 

3. Potage, purge de gibier (very fair). 

As we were English, they instantly then served us,— 


4. Sole en matelotte Normande (comme ca). 

5. Turbot k la crime au gratin (excellent). 

6. Jardiniire cutlets (particularly seedy). ^ 

7. Poulet A la Marengo (very fair, but why the deuce is one 
always to be pestered by it ?). 



(Entries of some kind, but a blank in my memory.) 


10. A r6t of chevreuil. 


xi. Ditto of ortolans (very hot, crisp, and nice). 

12. Ditto of partridges (quite good and plump). 

13. Pointes d’asperges. 

14. Champignons A la Proven9ale (the most delicious mush¬ 
rooms I ever tasted). 

15. Pineapple jelly. 

16. Blanc, or red mange. 

17. Pencacks. Let everybody who goes to the “ Rocher" 
order these pancakes ; they are arranged with jelly inside, rolled 
up between various couches of vermicelli, flavoured with a lee tie 
wine; and, by everything sacred, the most delightful meat 
possible. 

18. Timbale of macaroni. 


The jellies and sucreries should have been mentioned in the 
dessert, and there were numberless plates of trifles, which made 
the table look very pretty, but need not be mentioned here. 

The dinner was not a fine one, as you see. No rarities, no 
truffles even, no mets de primeur, though there were peas and 
asparagus in the market at a pretty fair price. But with rarities 
no man has any business except he have a colossal fortune. 
Hothouse strawberries, asparagus, &c., are, as far as my 
experience goes, most fade, mean, and tasteless meats. Much 
better to have a simple dinner of twenty dishes, and content 
therewith, than to look for impossible splendours and Apician 
morsels 

, In respect of wine. Let those who go to the '* Rocher” take 
Vny advice and order Madeira. They have here some pale old 
East India very good. How they got it is a secret, for the 
Parisians do not know good Madeira when they see it. Some 
very fair strong young wine may be had at the H6tel des 
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Am&icains, in the Rue Saint Honor£; as, indeed, all West 
India produce—pineapple rum, for instance. I may say, with 
confidence, that 1 never knew what mm was until 1 tasted this 
at Paris. I 

But to the '' Rocher." The Madeira was the best wine served ; 
though some Burgundy, handed round in the course of dinner, 
and a bottle of Montrachet, similarly poured out to us, were 
very fair. The champagne was decidedly not good—poor, 
inflated, thin stuff! They say the drink we swallow in England 
is not genuine wine, but brandy-loaded and otherwise doctored 
for the English market; but, ah, what superior wine ! Au reste, 
the French will not generally pay the money for the wine; and 
it therefore is carried from an ungrateful country to more gene¬ 
rous climes, where it is better appreciated. We had claret and 
speeches after dinner; and very possibly some of the persons 
present made free with a jug of hot water, a few lumps of sugar, 
and the horrid addition of a glass of cognac. There can be no 
worse practice than this. After a dinner of eighteen dishes, in 
which you have drunk at least thirty-six glasses of wine—when 
the stomach is full, the brain heavy, the hands and feet inflamed 
—when the claret begins to pall—you, forsooth, must gorge your¬ 
self with brandy and water, and puff filthy cigars. For shame l 
Who ever does it ? Does a gentleman drink brandy and watei ? 
Does a man who mixes in the society of the loveliest half of 
humanity befoul himself by tobacco-smoke? Fie, fie! avoid 
the practice. I indulge in it always myself; but that is no 
reason why you, a young man entering into the world, should 
degrade yourself in any such way. No, no, my dear lad, never 
refuse an evening party, and avoid tobacco as you would the 
upas plant. 

By the way, not having my purse about me when the above 
dinner was given, I was constrained to borrow from Bolter, 
whom I knew more intimately than the rest; and nothing 
grieved me more than to find, on calling at his hotel four days 
afterwards, that he had set off by the mail post for Marseilles. 
Friend of my youth, dear dear Bolter! if haply this trifling page 
should come before thine eyes, weary of perusing the sacred 
rolls of Themis in thy far-off island in the Indian Sea, thou wilt 
recall our little dinner in the little room of ^he Cancalian Coffee¬ 
house, and think for a while of thy friend l 

Let us now mention one or two places that the Briton, on his 
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arrival here, should frequent or avoid. As a quiet dear house, 
where there are some of the best rooms in Paris—always the 
best meat, fowls, vegetables, &c.—we may specially recommend 
Monsieur Voisin's cafe, opposite the Church of the Assumption. 
A very decent and lively house of restauration is that at the 
corner of the Rue du Faubourg Montmartre, on the Boulevard. 
I never yet had a good dinner at VtSfour’s; something is always 
manqui at the place. The grand Vatel is worthy^f note, as 
cheap, pretty, and quiet. All the English houses gentlemen 
may frequent who are so inclined ; but though the writer of this 
has many times dined for sixteen sous at Catcomb’s, cheek by 
jowl with a French chasseur or a labourer, he has, he confesses, 
an antipathy to enter into the confidence of a footman or groom 
of his own country. 

A gentleman who purchases pictures in this town was lately 
waited upon by a lady, who said she had in her possession one 
of the greatest rarities in the world,—a picture admirable, too, 
as a work of art,—no less than an original portrait of Shak- 
speare, by his comrade, the famous John Davis. The gentle¬ 
man rushed off immediately to behold the wonder, and saw a 
head, rudely but vigorously painted on panel, about twice the 
size of life, with a couple of hooks drawn through the top part of 
the board, under which was written— 

THE WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 

BY JOHN DAVIS. 

" Voyez-vous, Monsieur,” said the lady ; “il n’y a plus de 
doute. Le portrait de Shakspeare du cdlebre Davis, et signd 
nfeme de lui 1" 

I remember it used to hang up in a silent little street in the 
Latin quarter, near an old convent, before a quaint old quiet 
tavern that I loved. It was pleasant to see the old name written 
up ina strange land, and the well-known friendly face greeting 
one. There was a quiet little garden at the back of the tavern, 
and famous good roast beef, clean rooms, and English beer. 
Where are you now, John Davis ? Could not the image of thy 
august patron preserve thy house from ruin, or rally the faithful 
around it? Are yoirunfortunate, Davis? Are you a bankrupt? 
Let us hope not. I swear to thee, that when, one sunny after¬ 
noon, I saw the ensign of thy tavern, I loved thee for thy choice. 
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and doused my cap on entering the porch, and looked around, 
and thought all friends were here. 

In the queer old pleasant novel of.^he “Spiritual Quixote," 
honest Tugwell, the Sancho of the story, relates a Warwickshire 
legend, which at the time Graves wrote was not much more 
than a hundred years old: and by which it appears that the 
owner of New Place was a famous jesting gentleman, and used 
to sit at his gate of summer evenings, cutting the queerest 
merriest jokes with all the passers-by. I have heard from a 
Warwickshire clergyman that the legend still exists in the 
country; and Ward's “Diary” says that Master Shakspeare 
died of a surfeit brought on by carousing with a literary friend 
who had come to visit him from London. And wherefore not? 
Better to die of good wine and good company than of slow 
disease and doctors’ doses. Some geniuses live on sour mis¬ 
anthropy, and some on meek milk and water. Let us not deal 
too hardly with those that are of a jovial sort, and indulge in the 
decent practice of the cup and the platter. 

A word or two, by way of conclusion, may be said about the 
numerous pleasant villages in the neighbourhood of Paris, or 
rather of the eating and drinking to be found in the taverns of 
those suburban spots. At Versailles, Monsieur Duboux, at the 
H6tel des Reservoirs, has a good cook and cellars, and will 
gratify you with a heavier bill than is paid at Vary’s and the 
“ Rocher.” On the beautiful terrace of Saint Germain, looking 
over miles of river and vineyard, of fair villages basking in the 
meadow's, and great tall trees stretching wide round about, 
you may sit in the open air of summer evenings, and see the 
white spires of Saint Denis rising in the distance, and the grey 
arches of Marly to the right, and before you the city of Paris 
with innumerable domes and towers. 

Watching these objects, and the setting sun gorgeously illu¬ 
mining the heavens and them, you may have an excellent dinner 
served to you by th Qchef of Messire Gallois, who at present owns 
the pavilion where Louis XIV. was born. The maitre cCh 6 tel is 
from the “ Rocher," and told us that he came out to Saint 
Germain for the sake of the air. The only drawback to th^ 
entertainment is, that the charges are as atrociously high in price 
as the dishes provided are small in quantity ; and dining at this 
pavilion on the 15th of April, at a period when a botte of aspa¬ 
ragus at Paris cost only three francs, the writer of this and a 
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chosen associate had to pay seven francs for about the third 
part of a batte of asparagus, served up to them by Messire 
Gallois. , ' \ 

Facts like these ought riot to go unnoticed. Therefore let the 
readers of Frasers Magazine who propose a visit to Paris take 
warning by the unhappy fate of the person now addressing 
them, and avoid the place or not, as they think fit. A bad 
dinner does no harm to any human soul, and the philosopher 
partakes of such with easy resignation ; but a bad and dear 
dinner is enough to raise the anger of any man, however 
naturally sweet-tempered, and he is bound to warn his acquaint¬ 
ance of it. 

With one parting syllable in praise of the “ Marronniers" at 
Bercy, where you get capital eels, fried gudgeons fresh from the 
Seine, and excellent wine of the ordinary kind, this discourse is 
here closed. ** En telle ou meilleure pensge, Beuueurs tnfes illustres 
(car A vous non A aultres sont d£di6s ces escriptz), reconfortez 
vostre malheur, et beuuez fraiz si faire se peult." 
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There is some peculiar influence, which no doubt the reader 
has remarked in his own case, for it has been sung by ten thou¬ 
sand poets, or versifying persons, whose ideas you adopt, if 
perchance, as is barely possible, you have none of your own— 
there is, I say, a certain balmy influence in the spring-time, 
which brings a rush of fresh dancing blood into the veins of all 
nature, and causes it to wear a peculiarly festive and sporting 
look. Look at the old Sun,—how pale he was all the winter 
through! Some days he was so cold and wretched he would 
not come out at all,—he would not leave his bed till eight 
o'clock, and retired to rest, the old sluggard! at four; but lo 1 
comes May, and he is up at five,—he feels, like the rest of us, 
the delicious vernal influence; he is always walking abroad in 
the fresh air, and his jolly face lights up anew ! Remark the 
trees ; they have dragged through the shivering winter-time with¬ 
out so much as a rag to cover them, but about May they feel 
obligated to follow the mode, and come out in a new suit of 
green. The meadows, in like manner, appear invested with a 
variety of pretty spring fashions, not only covering their backs 
with a brand-new glossy suit, but sporting a world of little 
coquettish ornamental gimcracks that are suited to the season. 
This one covers his robe with the most delicate twinkling white 
daisies ; that tricks himself out with numberless golden cowslips, 
or decorates his bosom with a bunch of dusky violets. Birds 
sing and make love ; bees wake and make honey; horses and 
men leave off their shaggy winter clothing and turn out in fresh 
coats. The only animal that does not feel the power of spring 
is that selfish, silent, and cold-blooded beast, the oyster, who 
shuts himself up for the best months of the year, and with 
whom the climate disagrees. 

Some people have wondered liow it is that what is called 
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" the Season ” in London should not begin until spring. What 
an absurd subject for wondering at! How could the London 
season begin at any other time ? How could the great, black, 
bilious, overgrown city, stifled by gas, and fogs, and politics, 
ever hope to have a season at all, unless nature with a violent 
effort came to its aid about Easter-time, and infused into it a 
little spring blood? The town of London feels then the influ¬ 
ences of the spring, and salutes it after its fashion. "$,The parks 
are green for about a couple of months. Lady Smigsmag, and 
other leaders of the ton, give their series of grand parties; 
Gunter and Grange come forward with iced-creams and cham¬ 
pagnes ; ducks and green-peas burst out; the river Thames 
blossoms with whitebait; and Alderman Birch announces the 
arrival of fresh lively turtle. If there are no birds to sing and 
make love, as in country places, at least there are coveys of 
opera-girls that frisk and hop about airily, and Rubini and 
Lablache to act as a couple of nightingales. ,( A lady of 
fashion remarked," says Dyson, in the Morning Post, “that for 
all persons pretending to hold a position in genteel society,"—I 
forget the exact words, but the sense of them remains indelibly 
engraven upon my mind,—“ for any one pretending to take a 
place in genteel society two things are indispensable. And 
what are these ?— a bouquet and an embroidered pocket- 
handkerchief.” This is a self-evident truth. Dyson does not 
furnish the bouquets—he is not a market-gardener—he is not 
the goddess Flora; but a townman, he knows what the season 
requires, and furnishes his contribution to it. The lilies of the 
held are not more white and graceful than his embroidered nose 
ornaments, and with a little eau des cent milles fieurs, not more 
fragrant. Dyson knows that pocket-handkerchiefs are necessary, 
and has “an express from Longchamps " to bring them over. 

Whether they are picked from ladies’ pockets by Dyson’s 
couriers, who then hurry breathless across the Channel with 
thcJi, no one need ask. But the gist of Dyson’s advertisement, 
and of all the preceding remarks, is this great truth, which need 
not be carried out further by any illustrations from geography 
or natural history,—that in the spring-time all nature renews 
itself. There is not a country newspaper published in England 
that does not proclaim the same fact. Madame Hoggin informs 
the nobility and gentry of Penzance that her new and gigantic 
stock of Parisian fashions has just arrived from London. Ma- 
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demoiselle M'Whirter begs to announce to the haut-ton in the 
environs of John-o'-Groat's that she has this instant returned 
from Paris with her dazzling and beautiful collection of spring 
fashions. 

In common with the birds, the trees, the meadows, — in 
common with the Sun, with Dyson, with all nature, in fact, I 
yielded to the irresistible spring impulse —homo sum , nihil 
hutnani a me alienum, &c.—I acknowledged the influence of 

the season, and ordered a new coat, waistcoat, and tr-in 

short, a new suit. Now, having worn it for a few days, and 
studied the effect which it has upon the wearer, I thought that 
perhaps an essay upon new clothes and their influence might be 
attended with some profit both to the public and the writer. 

One thing is certain. A man does not have a new suit of 
clothes every day; and another general proposition may be 
advanced, that a man in sporting a coat for the first time is 
either 

agreeably affected, or 
disagreeably affected, or 
not affected at all,— 

which latter case I don't believe. There is no man, however 
accustomed to new clothes, but must feel some sentiment of 
pride in assuming them,—no philosopher, however calm, but 
must remark the change of raiment. Men consent to wear old 
clothes for ever,—nay, feel a pang at parting with them for 
new ; but the first appearance of a new garment is always 
attended with exultation. 

Even the feeling of shyness, which makes a man ashamed of 
his splendour, is a proof of his high sense of it. What causes 
an individual to sneak about in corners and shady places, to 
avoid going out in new clothes of a Sunday, lest he be mistaken 
for a snob ? Sometimes even to go the length of ordering his 
servant to powder his new coat with sand, or to wear it for a 
couple of days, and remove the gloss thereof? Are not these 
manoeuvres proofs of the effects of new coats upon mankind 
in general? 

As this notice will occupy at least ten pages (for a reason 
that may be afterwards mentioned) I intend, like the great 
philosophers who have always sacrificed themselves for the 
public good, imbibing diseases, poisons, and medicines, sub- 
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mitting to operations, inhaling asphyxiations, &c, in order 
that they might note in themselves the particular phenomena 
of the case,—in like manner, I say, I intend to write this^say 
in five several coats, viz.".— 

1. My old single-breasted black frock-coat, with patches at 
the elbows, made to go into mourning for William IV. 

2. My double-breasted green ditto, made last year but One, 
and still very good, but rather queer about the tilting, and 
snowy in the seams. 

3- My grand black dress-coat, made by Messrs. Sparding 
& Spohrer, of Conduit Street, in 1836, A little scouring and 
renovating have given it a stylish look even now; and it was 
always a splendid cut. 

4. My worsted-net jacket that my uncle Harry gave me on 
his departure for Italy. This jacket is wadded inside with a 
wool like that one makes Welsh wigs of; and though not 
handsome, amazing comfortable, with pockets all over. 

5 . My new frock-coat. 

Now, will the reader be able to perceive any difference in the 
style of writing of each chapter ? I fancy I see it myself clearly; 
and am convinced that the new frock-coat chapter will be 
infinitely more genteel, spruce, and glossy than the woollen- 
jacket chapter; which, again, shall be more comfortable than 
the poor, seedy, patched William-the-Fourth’s black frock 
chapter. The double-breasted green one will be dashing, 
manly, free-and-easy; and, though not fashionable, yet with a 
well-bred look. The grand black-dress chapter will be solemn 
and grave, devilish tight about the waist, abounding in bows 
and shrugs, and small talk ; it will have a great odour of bobea 
and pound-cake ; perhaps there will be a faint whiff of negus; 
and the tails will whisk up in a quadrille at the end, or sink 
down, mayhap, on a supper-table bench before a quantity of 
trifles, lobster-salads, and champagnes; and near a lovely 
blushing white satin skirt, which is continually crying out, 
"O you ojous creature!” or, "O you naughty satirical man, 
you!” "And do you really believe Miss Moffat dyes her 
hair?" "And have you read that sweet thing in the ‘Keep¬ 
sake* by Lord Diddle?” "Well, only one leetle leetle drop, 
for mamma will scold ;" and " O you horrid Mr. Titmarsh, you 
have filled my glass, I declare ! " Dear white satin skirt, what 
pretty shoulders and eyes you have! what a nice white neck, 
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and bluish-mottled, round, innocent arms I how fresh you are 
and candid! and ah, my dear, what a food you arc 1 

• • 

I don't have so many coats nowadays as in the days of hot 
youth, when the figure was more elegant, and credit, mayhap, 
more plenty; and, perhaps, this accounts for the feeling of 
unusual exultation that comes over me , os I assume this one. 
Look at the skirts how they are shining in the sun, with a 
delicate gloss upon them,—that evanescent gloss that passes 
away with the first freshness of the coat, as the bloom docs 
from the peach. A friend meets you,—he salutes you cordially, 
but looks puzzled foe a moment at the change in your appear¬ 
ance. “I have it 1" says Jones. “Hobson, my boy, I con¬ 
gratulate you,—a new coat, and very neat cut,—puce-coloured 
frock, brown silk lining, brass buttons, and velvet collar,—quite 
novel, and quiet and genteel at the same time.” You say, 
“Pooh, Jones! do you think so, though?” and at the same 
time turn round just to give him a view of the back, in which 
there is not a single wrinkle. You find suddenly that you must 
buy a new stock; that your old Berlin gloves will never do; 
and that a pair of threc-and-sixpenny kids are absolutely 
necessary. You find your boots are cruelly thick, and fancy 
that the attention of the world is accurately divided between 
the new frock-coat and the patch on your great toe. It is very 
odd that that patch did not annoy you yesterday in the least 
degree,—that you looked with a good-natured grin at the old 
sausage-fingered Berlin gloves, bulging out at the end and 
concaved like spoons. But there is a change in the man, 

without any doubt. Notice Sir M-O'D-those who 

know that celebrated military man by sight are aware of one 
peculiarity in his appearance—his hat is never brushed. I met 
him one day with the beaver brushed quite primly: and looking 
hard at the baronet to ascertain the cause of this phenomenon, 
saw that he had a new coat. Even his great spirit was obliged 
to yield to the power of the coat,—he made a genteel effort,— 
he awoke up from his habitual Diogenic carelessness; and I, 
have no doubt, had Alexander, before he visited the cynic,* 
ordered some one to fling a new robe into his barrel, but that 
he would have found the fellow prating and boasting with all 
the aim of a man of fashion, and talking of tilburies, opera- 
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girls, and the last ball at Devonshire House, as if the brute 
had been used all his life to no other company. Fie upon the 
swaggering vulgar bully! I have always wondered how the 
Prince of Macedon, a gd itleman by birth, with an excellent 
tutor to educate him, could have been imposed upon by the 
grovelling, obscene, envious tub-man, and could have uttered 
the speech we know of. It was a humbug, depend upon it* 
attributed to His Majesty by some maladroit bon-fnot ffcaker of 
the Court, and passed subsequently for genuine Alexandrine. 

It is hardly necessary for the moralist earnestly to point out 
to persons moving in a modest station of life the necessity of 
not having coats of too fashionable and rakish a cut. Coats 
have been, and will be in the course of this disquisition, fre¬ 
quently compared to the flowers of the field; like them they 
bloom for a season, like them they grow seedy and they 
fade. 

Can you afford always to renew your coat when this fatal hour 
arrives? Is your coat like the French monarchy, and does it 
never die? Have, then, clothes of the newest fashion, and pass 
on to the next article in the Magazine,—unless, always, you 
prefer the style of this one. 

But while a shabby coat, worn in a manly way, is a bearable, 
nay, sometimes a pleasing object, reminding one of "a good 
man struggling with the storms of fate," whom Mr. Joseph 
Addison has represented in his tragedy of " Cato,”—while a 
man of a certain character may look august and gentlemanlike 
in a coat of a certain cut,—it is quite impossible for a person who 
sports an ultra-fashionable costume to wear it with decency 
beyond a half-year say. My coats always last me two years, 
and any man who knows me knows how / look; but I defy 
Count d'Orsay thus publicly to wear a suit for seven hundred 
and thirty days consecutively, and look respectable at the end 
of that time. In like manner, I would defy, without any dis¬ 
respect She Marchioness of X-, or her Grace the Duchess of 

Z-, to sport a white satin gown constantly for six months 

and look decent. There is propriety in dress. Ah, my poor 
yNoll Goldsmith, in your famous plum-coloured velvet! I can 
see thee strutting down Fleet Street, and stout old Sam rolling 
behind as Maister Boswell pours some Caledonian jokes into his 
ear, and grins at the poor vain poet. In what a pretty condition 
will Goldy’s puoe-coloured velvet be about two months hence, 
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when it is covered with dust and grease, and he comes in his 
slatternly finery to borrow a guinea of his friend ! 

A friend of the writer’s once made him a present of two very 
handsome gold pins; and what did$he author of this notice 
do ? Why, with his usual sagacity, he instantly sold the pins 
for five-and-twenty shillings, the cost of the gold, knowing full 
well that he could not afford to live up to such fancy articles. 
If you sport handsome gold pins, you must have everything about 
you to match. Nor do I in the least agree with my friend Bosk, 
who has a large amethyst brooch, and fancies that, because he 
sticks it in his shirt, his atrocious shabby stock and surtout may 
pass muster. No, no 1 let us be all peacock, if you please ; but 
one peacock’s feather in your tail is a very absurd ornament, and 
of course all moderate men will avoid it. I remember, when I 
travelled with Captain Cook in the South Sea Islands, to have 
seen Quashamaboo with nothing on him but a remarkably fine 
cocked-hat, his queen sported a red coat, and one of the prin¬ 
cesses went frisking about in a pair of leather breeches, much to 
our astonishment. 

This costume was not much more absurd than poor Gold¬ 
smith’s, who might be very likely seen drawing forth from the 
gold-embroidered pocket of liis plum-coloured velvet a pat of 
butter wrapped in a cabbage-leaf, a pair of farthing rushlights, 
an onion or two, and a bit of bacon. 

I recollect meeting a great, clever, ruffianly boor of a man, who 
had made acquaintance with a certain set of very questionable 
aristocracy, and gave himself the air of a man of fashion. He 
had a coat made of the very pattern of Lord Toggery's,—a 
green frock, a green velvet collar, a green lining: a plate of 
spring cabbage is not of a brisker, brighter hue. This man, 
who had been a shopkeeper's apprentice originally, now de¬ 
clared that every man who was a gentleman wore white kid 
gloves, and for a certain period sported a fresh pair every day. 

One hot, clear, sunshiny July day, walking down the Hay- 
market at two o'clock, I heard a great yelling and shouting of 
blackguard boys, and saw that they were hunting some object 
in their front. - 

The object approached us,—it was a green object,—a green 
coat, collar, and lining, and a pair of pseudo-white kid gloves. 
The gloves were dabbled with mud and blood, the man was 
bleeding at the nose, and slavering at the mouth, and yelling 
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some unintelligible verses of a song, and swaying to and fro 
across the sunshiny street, with the blackguard boys in chase. 

I turned round the corner of Vigo Lane with the velocitydf a 
cannon-ball, and sprang {mating into a baker's shop. It was 
Mr. Bludyer, our London Diogenes. Have a care, ye gay 
dashing Alexanders! how ye influence such men by too much 
praise, or debauch them by too much intimacy. How much 
of that man's extravagance, and absurd aristocratic \irs, and 
subsequent roueries, and cutting of old acquaintance, is to be 
attributed to his imitation of Lord Toggery's coat 1 

Actors of the lower sort affect very much braiding and fw 
collars to their frock-coats ; and a very curious and instructive 
sight it is to behold these personages with pale lean faces, and 
hats cocked on one side, in a sort of pseudo-military trim. One 
sees many such sauntering under Drury Lane Colonnade, or 
about Bow Street, with sickly smiles on their faces. Poor 
fellows, poor fellows 1 how much of their character is embroid¬ 
ered in that seedy braiding of their coats ! Near five o’clock, in 
the neighbourhood of Rupert Street and the Haymarket, you 
may stiU occasionally see the old, shabby, manly, gentlemanly, 
half-pay frock: but the braid is now growing scarce in London; 
and your military man, with reason perhaps, dresses more like 
a civilian; and, understanding life better, and the means of 
making his half-crown go as far as five shillings in former days, 
has usually a club to dine at and leaves Rupert Street eating- 
houses to persons of* a different grade,—to some of those 
dubious dandies whom one secs swaggering in Regent Street in 
the afternoon, or to those gay spruce gentlemen whom ye 
encounter in Saint Paul's Churchyard at ten minutes after 
five, on their way westward from the City. Look at the same 
hour at the Temple, and issuing thente and from Essex Street, 
you behold many scores of neat barristers, who are walking to 
the joint and half a pint of Marsala at the Oxford and 
Cambiidge Club. They are generally tall, slim, proper, well- 
dressed men, but their coats are too prim and professionally cut. 
Indeed, I have generally remarked that their clerks, who leave 
^chambers about the same time, have a far more rakish and 
^fashionable air; and if, my dear madam, you will condescend 
to take a beefsteak at the “ Cock," or at some of the houses 
around Covent Garden, you will at once allow that this state¬ 
ment is perfectly correct. 
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X have always had rather a contempt for a man who, on 
arriving at home, deliberately takes bis best coat from his back 
and adopts an old and shabby one. It is a mean precaution. 
Unless very low in the world indeed one should be above 
a proceeding so petty. Once I knew a French lady very 
smartly dressed in a black velvet pelisse, a person whom I 
admired very much,—and indeed for the matter of that she was 
very fond of me, but that is neither here nor there,—I say I knew 
a French lady of some repute who used to wear a velvet pelisse, 
and how do you think the back of it was arranged ? 

Why, pelisses are worn, as you know, very full behind ; and 
Madame de Tourriuronval had actually a strip of black satin let 
into the hinder part of her dress, over which the velvet used to 
close with a spring when she walked or stood, so that the satin 
was invisible. But when she sat on a chair, especially one of 
the cane-bottomed species* Euphemia gave a loose to her spring, 
the velvet divided on each side, and she sat down on the satin. 

Was it an authorised stratagem of millinery? Is a woman 
under any circumstances permitted to indulge in such a man¬ 
oeuvre ? I say, No. A woman with such a gown is of a mean 
deceitful character. Of a woman who has a black satin patch 
behind her velvet gown, it is right that one should speak ill 
behind the back; and when I saw Euphemia Tournuronval 
spread out her wings [non usitata pentuv, but what else to call 
them ?}—spread out her skirts and ensure them from injury by 
means of this dastardly ruse, 1 quitted the room in disgust, and 
never was intimate with her as before. A widow I know she 
was ; I am certain she looked sweet upon me ; and she said she 
had a fortune, but I don’t believe it. Away with parsimonious 
ostentation! That woman, had I married her, would either 
have turned out a swindler, or we should have had bottilli five 
times a week for dinner,— boutl/i off silver, and hungry lacqueys 
in lace looking on at the windy meal! 

The old coat plan is not so base as the above female arrange¬ 
ment ; but say what you will, it is not high-minded and honour¬ 
able to go out in a good coat, to daunt the streets in it with an 
easy dtgxgi air, as if you always wore such, and returning home ^ 
assume another under pretext of dressing for dinner. There is 
no harm in putting on your old coat of a morning, or in wearing 
one always. Common reason points out the former precaution, 
which is at once modest and manly. If your coat pinches you, 
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there is no harm in changing it; if you are going out to dinner, 
there is no harm in changing it for a better. But l say the plan 
of habitual changing is a base one, and only fit for a man at 
last extremities; or for £^,clerk in the City, who hangs up his 
best garment on a peg, both at the office and at home; or for a 
man who smokes, and has to keep his coat for tea-parties,—a 
paltry precaution, however, this. If you like smoking, why 
shouldn't you ? If you do smell a little of tobacco, ufeere’s the 
harm? The smell is not pleasant, but it does not kill any¬ 
body. If the lady of the house do not like it, she is quite at 
liberty not to invite you again, Et puis f Bah L Of what age 
are you and I ? Have we lived ? Have we seen wife azuMlies ? 
Have we their manners noted, and understood ;their IwSiOsy n- 
crasy ? Without a doubt! And what is the truth at which we 
have arrived ? This,—that a pipe of tobacco is many an hour 
in the day, and many a week in the month, a thousand times 
better and more agreeable society than the best Miss, the 
loveliest Mrs., the most beautiful Baroness, Countess, or what 
not. Go to tea-parties, those who will; talk fiddle-faddle, such 
as like; many men there are who do so, and are a little partial 
to music, and know how to twist the leaf of the song that Miss 
Jemima is singing exactly at the right moment. Very good. 
These are the enjoyments of dress-coats ; but men ,—are they to 
be put off with such fare for ever? No! One goes out to 
dinner, because one likes eating and drinking; because the very 
act of eating and drinking opens the heart, and causes the 
tongue to wag. But evening parties 1 Oh, milk and water, 
bread and butter! No, no, the age is wiser I The manly 
youth frequents his club for common society, has a small circle 
of amiable ladies for friendly intercourse, his book and his 
pipe always. 

Do not be angry, ladies, that one of your most ardent and 
sincere admirers should seem to speak disparagingly of your 
merits, or recommend his fellows to shun the society in which 
you ordinarily assemble. No, miss, I am the man who respects 
you truly, —the man who respects and loves you when you are 
most lovely and respectable,—in your families, my dears. A 
wife, a mother, a daughter,—has God made anything more 
beautiful? A friend,—can one find a truer, kinder, a more 
generous and enthusiastic one, than a woman often will be ? 
All that has to do with your hearts is beautiful, and iii every- 
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thing with which they meddle, a man must be a brute not to 
love and honour you. 

But Miss Rudge in blue crape, squeaking romances at a harp, 
or Miss Tobin dancing in a quadriFfr, or Miss Blogg twisting 
round the room in the arms of a lumbering Life-guardsman— 
what are these ?—so many vanities. With the operations here 
described the heart has nothing to do. Has the intellect? O 
ye gods ! think of Miss Rudge’s intellect while singing— 

“ Away, away to the mountain’*, brow, 

Where the trees are gently waving; 

Away, away to the fountain’s flow, 
t. , ** Where the streams are softly la-a-ving!" 

These are the words of a real song that 1 have heard maqy 
times, and rapturously applauded too. Such a song, such £ 
poem,—-such a songster ! 

No, madam, if I want to hear a song sung, I will pay eight 
and-sixpence and listen to Taraburini and Persiani. 1 will not 
pay, gloves, three-and-six ; cab, there and back, four shillings ; 
silk stockings every now and then, say a shilling a time : I will 
not pay to hear Miss Rudge screech such disgusting twaddle as 
the above. If I want to see dancing, there is Taglioni for my 
money; or across the water, Mrs. Serle and her forty pupils; 
or at Covent Garden, Madame Vedy, beautiful as a houri, dark¬ 
eyed, and agile as a gazelle. 1 can see all these in comfort, 
and they dance a great deal better than Miss Blogg and Captain 
Haggerty, the great red-whiskered monster, w ho always wears • 
nankeens because he thinks his legs are fine. If I want conversa¬ 
tion, what has Miss Flock to say to me, forsooth, between the 
figures of a cursed quadrille that we are all gravely dancing? 
By heavens, what an agony it is. Look at the lic-dancers, they 
seem oppressed with dreadful care. Look at the cavalier seul 1 
if the operation lasted long the man’s hair would turn white,— 
he would go mad! And is it for this that men and women 
assemble in multitudes, for this sorry pastime ? 

No! dance as you will, Miss Smith, and swim through the 
quadrille like a swan, or flutter through the galop like a sylphide, 
and have the most elegant fresh toilettes, the most brilliant!/ 
polished white shoulders, the blandest eyes, the reddest, simper- 
ingest mouth, the whitest neck, the—in fact, I say, lie as charm¬ 
ing as you will, that is not the place in which, if you are worth 

U 
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anything, you are most charming. You are beautiful; you are 
very much dicolletie; your eyes are always glancing down at,a 
pretty pearl necklace, round a pearly neck, or on a fresh fragrant 
bouquet, stuck—fiddlestick! What is it that the men admire 
in you?—the animal, miss,—the white, plump, external Smith, 
which men with their eye-glasses, standing at various parts of 
the room, are scanning pertly and curiously, and of which they 
are speaking brutally. A pretty admiration, truly! But is it 
possible that these men can admire anything else in you who 
have so much that is really admirable? Cracknell, in the course 
of the waltz, has just time to pant into your ear, “Were you at 
Ascot Races ? " Kid win ter, who dances two sets of quadrilles 
with you, whispers to you, “ Do you pwefer thtwawbewy ithe 
aw wathbewy ithe?” and asks the name of " that gweat enawmuth 
fat woman in wed thatin and bird of pawadithe?” to which you 
reply, ** Law, sir, it’s mamma!" The rest of the evening passes 
away in conversation similarly edifying. What can any of the 
men admire in you, you little silly creature, but the animal? 
There is your mother, now, in red and a bird of paradise, as 
Kidwinter says. 'She has a large fan which she fiaps to and fro 
across a broad chest; and has one eye directed to her Amelia, 
dancing with Kidwinter before mentioned; another watching 
Jane, who is dancing vis-a-vis with Major Cutts; and a third 
complacently cast upon Edward, who is figuring with Miss Binx 
in the other quadrille. How the dear fellow has grown, to be 
sure; and how like his papa at his age—heigho! There is 
mamma, the best woman breathing; but fat, and even enormous, 
as has been said of her. Does anybody gaze on kerf And 
yet she was once as slim and as fair as you, O simple Amelia 1 

Does anybody care for her? Yes, one. Your father cares 
for her; Smith cares for her ; and in his eyes she is still the 
•finest woman of the room ; and he remembers when he danced 
down ^even-and-forty couples of a country-dance with her, two 
years before you were bom or thought of. But it was all chance 
that Miss Hopkins turned out to be the excellent creature she 
was. Smith did not know any more than that she was gay, 
jilump, good-looking, and had five thousand pounds. Hit, or 
miss, he took her, and has had assuredly no cause to complain; 
but she might have been a Borgia or Joan of Naples, and have 
had the same smiling looks and red cheeks, and five thousand 
pounds, which won his heart in the year 18x4. 
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The system of evening parties, then, is a false and absurd 
one. ladies may frequent them professionally with an eye to a 
husband, but a man is an ass who takes a wife out of such 
assemblies, having no other means of iidging of the object of 
his choice. You are not the same pei^on in your white crape 
and satin slip as you are in your morning dress. A man is not 
the same in his tight coat and feverish glazed pumps, and stiff 
white waistcoat, as he is in his green double-breasted frock, his 
old black ditto, or his woollen jacket. And a man is doubly an 
ass who is in the habit of frequenting evening parties, unless he 
is forced thither in search of a lady to whom he is attached, or 
unless he is compelled to go by his wife. A man who loves 
dancing may be set down to be an ass; and the fashion is 
greatly goinlg out with the increasing good sense of the age. 
Do not say that he who lives at home, or frequents clubs in lieu 
of balls, is a brute, and has not a proper respect for the female 
sex; on the contrary, he may respect it most sincerely. He 
feels that a woman appears to most advantage, not among 
those whom she cannot care about, but among those whom she 
loves. He thinks her beautiful when she is at home making tea 
for her old father. He believes her to be charming when she is 
singing a simple song at her piano, but not when she is screech¬ 
ing at an evening party. He thinks by far the most valuable 
part of her is her heart; and a kind simple heart, my dear, 
shines in conversation better than the best of wit. He admires 
her best in her intercourse with her family and her friends, and 
detests the miserable twaddling slipslop that he is obliged to 
hear from and utter to her in the course of a ball; and avoids 
and despises such meetings. 

He taps bis evening coat, then, for dinners. And if this 
friendly to all the mothers who read this miscellany 

may somewhat be acted upon by them; if heads of families, 
instead of spending hundreds upon chalking floors, and Gunter, 
and cold suppers, and Wcippert’s band, will determine upon 
giving a series of plain, neat, nice dinners, of not too many 
courses, but well cooked, of not too many wines, but good of 
their sort, and according to the giver’s degree, they will see that 
the young men will come to them fast enough; that they will 
marry their daughters quite as fast, without injuring their 
health, and that they will make a saving at the year’s end. I 
say that young men, young women, and heads of families 
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should bless me for pointing out this obvious plan to them, so 
natural, so hearty, so hospitable, so different to the present 
artificial mode. j j 

A grand ball in a paj jLce is splendid, generous, and noble—a 
sort of procession, in which people may figure properly. A 
family dance is a pretty and pleasant amusement; and ^especi¬ 
ally after dinner) it does the philosopher's heart good to look 
upon merry young people who know each other, ai 3 i are happy, 
natural, and familiar. But a Baker Street hop is a base inven¬ 
tion, and as such let it be denounced and avoided. 

A dressing-gown has great merits, certainly, but it is dan¬ 
gerous. A man who wears it of mornings generally takes the 
liberty of going without a neckcloth, or of not shaving, and is 
no better than a driveller. Sometimes, to be sure, ifejs necessary, 
in self-defence, not to shave, as a precaution against yourself 
that is to say ; and I know no better means of ensuring a man’s 
remaining at home than neglecting the use of the lather and 
razor for a week, and encouraging a crop of bristles. When I 
wrote my tragedy, I shaved off for the last two acts ray left 
eyebrow, and never stirred out of doors until it had grown to be 
a great deal thicker than its right-hand neighbour. But this 
was an extreme precaution, and unless a man has very strong 
reasons indeed for stopping at home, and a very violent propen¬ 
sity to gadding, His best plan is to shave every morning neatly, 
to put on his regular coat, and go regularly to work, and to 
avoid a dressing-gown as the father of all evil. Painters are the 
only persons who can decently appear in dressing-gowns; but 
these are none of your easy morning-gowns; they are commonly 
of splendid stuff, and put on by the artfct in mdm.jiMtider 
himself remarkable and splendid in the eyes of M gBp Br Your 
loose-wadded German schlafrock, imported dt JH Ffraars into 
our country, is the laziest, filthiest inVei^tMKltnd I always 
augur as ill of a man whom I see appealing ^breakfast in one, 
as 6f a woman who comes downstairs in curl-papers. 

By the way, in the third act of “Macbeth,” Mr. Macready 
makes, his appearance in the courtyard of Glamis Castle in an 
affair of brocade that has always struck me as absurd and 
un-Macbethlike. Mac in a dressing-gown (I mean 'Beth, not 
’Ready)—Mac in list slippers—MtwJ in a cotton-nightcap, with 
a tassel bobbing up and down—I say the thought is unworthy, 
and am sure the worthy thane would haVe come out, if suddenly 
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called from bed, by any circumstance, however painful, in a 
good stout jacket. It is a more manly, simple, and majestic 
wear than the lazy dressing-gown ; it more becomes a man of 
Macbeth’s mountainous habits ; it leavfe his legs quite free, to 
run whithersoever he pleases—whetheif to the stables, to look 
at the animals—to the farm, to see the pig that has been 
slaughtered that morning—to the garden, to examine whether 
that scoundrel of a John Hoskins has dug up, the potato-bed— 
to the ftursery, to have a romp with the little Macbeths that are 
spluttering and quarrelling over their porridge—or whither you 
will. A man in a jacket is fit company for anybody ; there is 
no shame about it as about being seen in a changed coat; it 
is simple, steady, and straightforward. It is, as I have stated, 
all over pojjjcets, which contain everything you want ; in one, 
your buttons, hammer, small nails, thread, twine, and cloth- 
stnps for the trees on the south wall; in another, your dog-whip 
and whistle, your knife, cigar-case, gingerbread for the children, 
paper of Epsom salts for John Hoskins’s mother, who is mortal 
bad—and so on: there is no end to the pockets, and to the 
things you put in them. Walk about in youi jacket, and meet 
what person you will, you assume at once an independent air ; 
and, thrusting your hands into the receptacle that flaps over 
each hip, look the visitor in the face, and talk to the ladies on 
a footing of perfect equality. Whereas, look at the sneaking 
way in which a man caught in a dressing-gown, in loose bagging 
trousers most likely (for the man who has a dressing-gown, has, 
two to one, no braces), and in shuffling slippers—sec how he 
whi sks his dressing-gown over his legs, and looks ashamed and 
unel ly#< hangs over his blowsy, fat, shining, 

unheam^Hkj bis bristly dumpling-shaped double-chin peers 
over a flkoSIKfclrt-CoMar; the sleeves of his gown arc in rags, 
and you a pair of black wristbands, and the 

rini of a dingyuaimel Waistcoat. 

A man who is hot Strictly neat in his person is not an honest 
man. I shall not enter into this very ticklish subject of personal 
purification and neatitoss, because this essay will be read by 
hundreds of thousands of ladies as well as men ; and for the 
former I would wish to provide nothing but pleasure. Men 
may listen to stern truths; tout for ladies one should only speak 
verities that are sparkling, rosy, brisk, and agreeable. A man 
Who wears a dressing-gown is not neat in his person ; his moral 
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character takes invariably some of the slatternliness and loose* 
ness of his costnxne; he becomes enervated, lazy, incapable of 
great actions ; a man in a jacket is a man. All peat! men 
wore jackets. Walter sAott wore a jacket, as everybody knows; 
Byron wore a jacket (nc^ v that I count a man who turns down 
his collars for much); 1 have a picture of Napoleon in a jacket 
at Saint Helena; Thomas Carlyle wears a jacketiLord John 
Russell always mounts a jacket on arrivihg at tab Colonial 
Office; and if I have a single fault to find with that popular 

writer, the author of-never mmd what, you know his name 

as well as I,—it is that he is in the habit of composing his 
works in a large-flowered damask dressing-gown, and morocco 
slippers ; whereas, in a jacket he would write you off something, 
not so flowery, if you please, but of honest texture,A-somcthing 
not so long, but terse, modest, and comfortable,—no great, 
long, strealing tails of periods,—no staring peonies and holly¬ 
hocks of illustrations,—no flaring cords and tassels of episodes, 
—no great, dirty, wadded sleeves of sentiment, ragged at the 
elbows and cuffs, and mopping up everything that comes in 
their way,—cigar-ashes, ink, candle-wax, cold brandy and water, 
coffee, or whatever aids to the brain he may employ as a 
literary man; not to mention the quantity of tooth-powder, 
whisker-dye, soapsuds, and pomatum that the same garment 
receives in the course of the toilets at which it assists. Let all 
literary men, then, get jackets. I prefer them without tails; 
but do not let this interfere with another man’s pleasure: he 
may have tails if he likes, and I for one will never say him nay. 

Like all things, however, jackets are subject to abuse; and 
the pertness and conceit of those jackets cannot be sufficiently 
reprehended which one secs on the backs of men at watering- 
places, with a telescope poking out of one pocket, and a yellow 
bandanna flaunting from the other. Nothing is more con¬ 
temptible than Tims in a jacket, with a blue bird’s-eye neck- 
handkercliief tied sailor-fashion, puffing smoke like a steamer, 
with his great broad orbicular stern shining in the sun. I 
always long to give the wretch a smart smack upon that part 
where his coat-tails ought to be, and advise him to get into 
a more decent costume. There is an age and a figure for 
jackets; those who are of a certain build should not wear them 
in public. Witness fat officers of the dragoon-guards that one 
has seen bumping up and down the Steyne, at Brighton, on 
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their great chargers, with a laced and embroidered coat, a 
cartridge-box, or whatever you call it, of the size of a twopenny 
loaf, placed on the small of their backs,—-if their backs may be 
said to have a small,—and two littlj twinkling abortions of 
tails pointing downwards to the enormity jolting in the saddle. 
Officers should be occasionally measured, and after passing a 
certain width, should be drafted into other regiments, or allowed 
—nay, ordered—to wear frock-coats. 

The French tailors make frock-coats very well, but the people 
who wear them have the disgusting habit of wearing stays, than 
which nothing can be more unbecoming the dignity of man. 
Look what a waist the Apollo has, not above four inches less 
in the girth than the chest is. Look, ladies, at the waist of the 
Venus, anH pray,—pray do not pinch in your dear little ribs in 
that odious and unseemly way. In a young man a slim waist is 
very well; and if he looks like the Eddystone lighthouse, it is os 
nature intended him to look. A man of certain age may be 
built like a tower, stalwart and straight. Then a man’s middle 
may expand from the pure cylindrical to, the barrel shape ; well, 
let him be content. Nothing is so horrid as a fat man with a 
band; an hour-glass is a most mean and ungracious figure. 
Daniel Lambert is ungracious, but not mean. One meets with 
some men who look in their frock-coats perfectly sordid, sneak¬ 
ing, and ungcntlcmanlike, who if you see them dressed for an 
evening have a slim, easy, almost fashionable, appearance. Set 
these persons down as fellows of poor spirit and milksops. Stiff 
white ties and waistcoats, prim straight tails, and a gold chain 
will give any man of moderate lankiness an air of factitious 
gentility; but if you want to understand the individual, look at 
him in the daytime ; see him walking with his hat on. There is 
a great deal in the build and wearing of hats, a great deal more 
than at first meets the eye. I know a man who in a particular hat 
looked so extraordinarily like a man of property, that no trades¬ 
man on earth could refuse to give him credit. It was one of 
Andre's, and cost a guinea and a half ready money; but the 
person in question was frightened at the enormous charge, and 
afterwards purchased beavers in the City at the cost of seventeen- 
and-sixpence. And what was the consequence ? He fell off in 
public estimation, and very soon after he came out in his City 
hat it began to be whispered abroad that he was a ruined man. 

A blue coat is, after all, the best; but a gentleman of my 
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acquaintance has made his fortune by an Oxford mixture, of all 
colours in the world, with a pair of white buckskin gloves. He r 
looks as if he had just got off his horse, and as if he had tiiree 
thousand a year in thefleountry. There is a kind of proud 
humility in an Oxford fixture. Velvet collars, and all such 
gimcracks, had best be avoided by sober people. This paper 
is not written for drivelling dandies, but for honest mgn. There 
is a great deal of philosophy and forethought in -‘frr Robert 
Peel's dress; he does not wear those white waistcoats for 
nothing. I say that O’Connell’s costume is likewise that of a pro¬ 
found rhetorician, slouching and careless as it seems. Lord Mel¬ 
bourne’s air of reckless, good-humoured, don’t-care-a-daran- 
ativeness is not obtained without an effort. Look at the Duke 
as he passes along in that stern little straight frock Vnd plaid 
breeches ; look at him, and off with your hat! How much is 
there in that little grey coat of Napoleon's! A spice of clap-trap 
and dandyism, no doubt; but we must remember the country 
which he had to govern. I never see a picture of George III. 
in his old stout Windsor uniform without feeling a respect; or 
of George IV., breeches and silk stockings, a wig, a sham smile, 
a frog frock-coat and a fur collar, without that proper degree of 
reverence which such a costume should inspire. The coat is 
the expression of the man,— o'irjirep tov, &c. ; and as the 

peach-tree throws out peach-leaves, the pear-tree pear ditto, as 
old George appeared invested in the sober old garment of blue 
and red, so did young George in oiled wigs, fur collars, stays, 
and braided surtouts, according to his nature. 

Enough,—enough ; and may these thoughts, arising in the 
writer’s mind from the possession of a new coat, which circum¬ 
stance caused him to think not only of new coats but of old ones, 
and of coats neither old or new,—and not of coats merely, but 
of ns?n,—may these thoughts so inspired answer the purpose for 
which they have been set down on paper, and which is not a 
silly wish to instruct mankind,—no, no; but an honest desire 
to pay a deserving tradesman whose confidence supplied the 
garment in question. 


Pentonvillb : April 25,1841. 
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I was recently talking in a very touching and poetical strain 
about the above delicate fish to my friend Foozle and some 
others at Ahe Club, and expatiating upon the excellence of the 
dinner which our little friend Guttlebury had given us: when 
Foozle, looking round about him with an air of triumph and 
immense wisdom, said— 

“ I'll tell you what, Wagstaff, I’m a plain man, and despise 
all your gormandising and kickshaws. I don't know the diffe¬ 
rence oetween one of your absurd made dishes and another— 
give Vnc a plain cut of mutton or beef. I*m a plain English¬ 
man, 1 am, and no glutton." 

Foozle, I say, thought this speech a terrible set-down for 
me—and indeed acted up to his principles—you may see him 
any day at six sitting down before a great recking joint of 
meat; his eyes quivering, his face red, and he cutting great 
smoking red collops out of the beef before him, which he 
devours with corresponding quantities of cabbage and potatoes, 
and the other gratis luxuries of the dub-table. 

What I complain of is, not that the man should enjoy his 
great meal of steaming beef; let him be happy over that as 
much as the beef he is devouring was in life happy over oil¬ 
cakes or mangel-wurzel: but I hate the fellow’s brutal self- 
complacency, and his scorn of other people who have different 
tastes from his. A man who brags regarding himself, that 
whatever he swallows is the same to him, and that his coarse 
palate recognises no difference between venison and turtle, 
pudding, or mutton-broth, as his indifferent jaws close over*’ 
them, brags about a personal defect—the wretch—and not 
about a virtue. It is like a man boasting that he has no ear 
for music, or no eye for colour, or that his nose cannot scent 
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the difference between a rose and a cabbage—I say, as a 
general rule, set that man down as a conceited fellow who 
swaggers about not caring for his dinner. , 

Why shouldn't we canxabout it ? Was eating not made to 
be a pleasure to us? I say, a daily pleasure; a sweet 

solamen: a pleasure famhiar, yet ever new, the same and yet 
how different! It is one of the causes of domesticity; the 
neat dinner makes the husband pleased, the housewife happy, 
the children consequently are well brought up and love their 
papa and mamma. A good dinner is the centre of the circle 
of the social sympathies—it warms acquaintanceship nto friend- 
ship—it maintains that friendship comfortably unimpaired: 
enemies meet over it and are reconciled. How many of you, 
dear friends, has that late bottle of claret warmed jpto affec¬ 
tionate forgiveness, tender recollections of old times, and ardent 
glowing anticipations of new! The brain is a tremendous 
secret. I believe some chemist will arise anon, who will know 
how to doctor the brain as they do the body now, as Liebig 
doctors the ground. They will apply certain medicines, and 
produce crops of certain qualities that are lying dormant now 
for want of intellectual guano. But this is a subject for future 
speculation—a parenthesis growing out of another parenthesis. 
What I would urge especially here is a point which must be 
familiar to every person accustomed to eat good dinners—viz., 
the noble and friendly qualities that they elicit. How is it wc 
cut such jokes over them ? How is it we become so remarkably 
friendly? How is it that some of us, inspired by a good dinuei, 
have sudden gusts of genius unknown in the quiet untestlvc 
state ? Some men make speeches, some shake their neighbour 
by the hand, and invite him ot themselves to dine—some sing 
prodigiously—my friend Saladin, for instance, goes home, he 
says, with the most beautiful harmonies ringing in his cars; 
and I, for my part, will take any given tune, and make varia¬ 
tions «pon it for any given period of hours, greatly, no doubt, 
to the delight of all hearers. These are only temporary inspira¬ 
tions give i us by the jolly genius, but are they to be despised 
on that account? No. Good dinners have been the greatest 
* vehicles of benevolence since man began to eat. 

A taste for good living, then, is praiseworthy in moderation 
—like all the other qualities and endowments of man. If a 
man were to neglect his family or his business on account of 
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his love for the fiddle or the fine arts—he would commit just 
the crime that the dinner-sensualist is guilty of: but to enjoy 
wisely is a maxim of which no man need be ashamed.- But 
if you cannot eat a dinner of herbs as well as a stalled ox, 
then you arc an unfortunate man—yofr love for good dinners 
has passed the wholesome boundar/ and degenerated into 
gluttony. 

Oh, shall I ever forget the sight of the only City dinner I 
ever attended in my life—at the hall of the Right Worshipful 
Company of Chimney-sweepers—it was in May, and a remark¬ 
ably late pea-season ? The hall was decorated with banners and 
escutcheons of deceased chummies —martial music resounded * 
from the balconies as the Master of the Company and the 
great one^pmarched in. We sat down, grace was said, the 
tureen-covers removed, and instantly a silence in the hall—a 
breathless silence—-and then a great gurgle 1—grwlwlwlw it 
sounded like. The worshipful Company were sucking in the 
turtle ! Then came the venison, and with it were two hundred 
quarts of peas, at fivc-and-twenty shillings a quart—oh, my 
heart sank within me as we devoured the green ones 1 as the 
old waddling, trembling, winking citizens held out their plates 
quivering with anxiety, and, said Mr. Jones, "A little bit of 
the f-f-fat, another spoonful of the p-p-pe-as ”—and they 
swallowed them down, the prematurely born children of the 
spring—and there were thousands in London that day without 
bread. 


This is growing serious—and is a long grace before whitebait 
to be sure—but at a whitebait dinner, haven’t you remarked that 
you take a number of dishes first ? In the first place, water- 
souchy, soochy, or soojy — flounder-souchy is incomparably, 
exquisitely the best—perch is muddy, bony, and tough; com¬ 
pared to it, slips are coarse; and salmon—perhaps salmon is 
next to the flounder. You hear many people exclaim against 
flounder-souchy—I dined with Jorrocks, Sangsue, the Professor, 
and one or two more, only the other day, and they all voted it 
tasteless. Tasteless! It has an almost angelic delicacy of 
flavour: it is as fresh as the recollections of childhood—it wants 
a Correggio's pencil to describe it with sufficient tenderness. 

" if a /founder had tun backs'* Saladin said at the “ Star and 
Garter" the other day, “ it would be divine!" 
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Foolish man, whither will your wild desires carry you? As 
he is, a flounder is a perfect being. And the best reply to those 
people who talk about its tastelessness, is to say “Yes,* and 
draw over the tureen to wurself, and never leave it while a single 
slice of brown bread reirfcj^ns beside it, or a single silver-breasted 
fishlet floats in the yellow' parsley-flavoured wave. 

About eels, salmon, lobsters, either augratin or in cutlets, and 
about the variety of sauces—Genevese sauce, Indiail sauce (a 
strong but agreeable compound), &c., 1 don't think it is necessary 
to speak. The slimy eel is found elsewhere than in the stream 
of Thames (I have tasted him charmingly matelotted with mush¬ 
rooms and onions, at the “ Marronniers ” at Passy), the lusty 
salmon flaps in other waters—by the fair tree-clad banks of Lis- 
more—by the hospitable margin of Ballynahinch—bf£ the beau¬ 
teous shores of Wye—and on the sandy flats of Scheveningen, 
I have eaten and loved him. 1 do not generally eat him at 
Greenwich. Not that he is not good. But he is not good in such a 
place. It is like Mrs, Siddons dancing a hornpipe, or a chapter 
of Burke in a novel—the salmon is too vast for Greenwich. “ 

I would say the same, and more, regarding turtle. It has no 
business in such a feast as that fresh and simple one provided "at 
the “Trafalgar ” or the “ Old Ship." It is indecorous somehow 
to serve it in that company. A fine large lively turtle, and a 
poor little whitebait by his side ! Ah, it is wrong to place them 
by each other. 

At last we come to the bait—the twelve dishes of preparatory 
fish are removed, the Indian-sauced salmon has been attacked 
in spite of our prohibition, the stewed eels have been mauled, 
and the flounder-soup tureen is empty. All those receptacles of 
pleasure are removed—eyes turned eagerly to the door, and 
enter— 

Mr. Derbyshire (with a silver dish of whitebait). 

John (brown bread and butter). 

Samuel (lemons and cayenne). 

Frederick (a dish of whitebait). 

Gustavus (brown bread and butter). 

Adolphus (whitebait). 

A waiter with a napkin, which he flaps about the room 
in an easy digagi manner. 

‘ “There’s plenty more to follow, sir," says Mr. D., whisking 
off the cover. Frederick and Adolphus pass rapidly round with 
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their dishes; John and Gustavus place their refreshments on the 
table, and Samuel obsequiously insinuates the condiments under 
his charge. 

Ah 1 he must have had a fine mind who first invented brown 
bread and butter with whitebai 11 Thi ta man was a kind, modest, 
gentle benefactor to his kind. We don’t recognise sufficiently 
the merits of those men who leave us such quiet benefactions. 
A statue ought to be put up to the philosopher who joined 
together this charming couple. Who was it ? Perhaps it was 
done by the astronomer at Greenwich, who observed it when 
seeking for some other discovery. If it were the astronomer— 
why, the next time we go to Greenwich we will go into the Park 
and ascend the hill, and pay our respects to the Observatory. 

That, Jty the way, is another peculiarity about Greenwich. 
People leave town, and say they will walk in the Park before 
dinner. But we never do. We may suppose there is a Park 
from seeing trees ; but we have never entered it. We walk 
wistfully up and down on the terrace before the Hospital, look¬ 
ing at the clock a great many times ; at the brown old seamen 
hacking in the sun; at the craft on the river; at the nursery¬ 
maids mayhap, and the gambols of the shrill-voiced Jacks-ashore 
on the beach. But the truth is, one’s thinking of something else 
all the time. Of the bait. Remark how silent fellows are on 
steamboats going down to Greenwich. They won’t acknow¬ 
ledge it, but they are thinking of what I tell you. 

Well, when the whitebait does come, what is it after all? 
Come now. Tell us, my dear sir, your real sentiments about 
this fish, this little little fish about which we all make such a 
noise! There it lies. Lemon it, pepper it; pop it into your 
mouth—and what then ?—a crisp crunch, and it is gone. Does 
it realise your expectations—is it better than anything you ever 
tasted? Is it as good as raspberry open tarts used to be at 
school? Come, upon your honour and conscience now; is it 
better than a fresh dish of tittlebacks or gudgeons? 

O fool, to pry with too curious eye into these secrets! O 
blunderer, to wish to dash down a fair image because it may be 
of plaster! O dull philosopher, not to know that pursuit is plea-^ 
sure, and possession worthless without it! I, for my part, never 
will, as long as I live, put to myself that question about white- 
bait. Whitebait is a butterfly of the waters—and as the animal 
mentioned by Lord Byron invites the young pursuer near, and 
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leads ihim through thy fields Cashmere—as it carries him in his 
chase through a thousand agreeable paths scented with violets, 
sparkling with sunshine, with beauty to feast his eyes, and 
health in the air—let thfr right-thinking man be content with 
the pursuit, nor inquire Vbo curiously about the object. How 
many hunters get the brush of the fox ? and what, when gotten, 
is the worth of that tawny wisp of hair? ^ 

Whitebait, then, is only a little means for acquiring a great 
deal of pleasure. Somehow, it is always allied with sunshine: 
it is always accompanied by jolly friends and good-humour. 
You rush after that little fish, and leave the cares of London 
behind you—the row and struggle, the foggy darkness, the 
slippery pavement where every man jostles you, striding on his 
way preoccupied, with care written on his brow. Lltok out of 
the window, the sky is tinted with a thousand glorious hues— 
the ships pass silent over the blue glittering waters—‘there is no 
object within sight that is not calm, and happy, and beautiful. 
Yes! turn your head a little, and there lie the towers of London 
m the dim smoky sunset. There lie Care, Labour, To-morrow. 
Friends, let us have another glass of claret, and thank ouxduck 
that we have still to-day. 

On thinking over the various whitebait dinners which have 
fallen to our lot in the last month—somehow you are sure to 
find the remembrance of them all pleasant. I have seen some 
wretches taking whitebait and tea, which has always inspired 
me with a sort of terror, and a yearning to go up to the miserable 
object so employed, and say, “ My good friend, here is a crown- 
piece ; have a bottle of iced punch, or a tankard of delicious 
cider-cup—but not tea, dear sir; no, no, not tea; you can get 
that at home—there’s no exhilaration in congo. It was not 
made to be drunk on holidays." Those people are unworthy of 
the "Ship ’—I don't wish to quarrel with the enjoyments of any 
man; but fellows who take tea and whitebait should not be 
allowed to damp the festive feelings of persons better engaged. 
They should be consigned to the smiling damsels whom one 
meets on the walk to Mr. Derbyshire's, who issue from din*gy 
tenements no bigger than houses in a pantomime, and who. 
whatever may be the rank of the individual, persist in saying. 

Tea, sir—I can accommodate your party—tea, sir,—srimps ? ” 

About the frequenters of Greenwich and the various classes of 
ichthyophagi, many volumes might be written. All classes of 
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English Christians, with the exception of Her Majesty and Pri&ce 
Albert (and the more is the pity that their exalted rank deprives 
them of an amusement so charming!) frequent the hospitable 
taverns—the most celebrated gormantUser and the very humble. 
There are the annual Ministerial Sabfnalia, which, whenever I 
am called in by Her Majesty, I sh*l have great pleasure in 
describing in these pages, and in which the lowest becomes the 
highest for the occasion, and Taper and Tadpole take just as 
high a rank as Lord Eskdale or Lord Monmouth. There are 
the private banquets in which Lord Monmouth diverts himself 
with his friends from the little French—but this subject has 
been already touched upon at much length. There are the 
lawyers’ dinners, when Sir Frederick or Sir William is advanced 
to the h/hotir of the bench or the attorney-generalship, and 
where much legal pleasantry is elicited. The last time 1 dined 
at the “Ship,” hearing a dreadful Bacchanalian noise issuing 
from a private apartment, I was informed, “ It's the gentlemen 
of ‘ Punch,' sir," What would I not have given to be present at 
such an assembly of choice spirits ! Even missionary societies 
andjgonverters of the Quashimdoo Indians come hither for a little 
easy harmless pleasuring after their labours, and no doubt the 
whitebait slips down their reverend throats, and is relished by 
them as well as by the profane crowd. 

Then in the coffee-room, let a man be by himself, and he is 
never lonely. Every table tells its little history. Yonder sit 
three City bucks, with all the elegant graces of the Custom¬ 
house and the Stock Exchange. 

“ That’s a good glass of wine,” says Wiggins. 

" Ropy," says Figgins, “ I’ll put you in a pipe of that to stand 
you in three-and-twenty a dozen.’’ 

Once, in my presence, I heard a City " gent " speak so 
slightingly of a glass of very excellent brown sherry, that the 
landlord was moved almost to tears, and made a speech, of 
which the sorrow was only equalled by the indignation. 

Sporting young fellows come down in great numbers, with 
cut-away coats and riding-whips, which must be very useful 
on the water. They discourse learnedly about Leander and 
Running Rein, and say, “ I'll bet you three to two of that.” 8 

Likewise pink-faced lads from Oxford and Cambridge. Those 
from the former University wear lavender-coloured gloves, and 
drink much less wine than their jolly comrades from the banks 
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of tam. It would be a breach of confidence to report their 
conversation: but I lately heard some very interesting anecdotes 
about the Master of Trinity, and one Bumpkins, a gyp there. 

Of course there are foreigners. I have remarked many 
“Mosaic Arabs" who cfps and drink remarkably smartly; 
honest pudding-faced G&mans, who sit sentimentally over 
their punch; and chattering little Frenchmen with stays, and 
whiskers, and canes, and little lacquered boots. These Worthies 
drink ale, for the most part, saying, “ Je ne bois que l’ale moi," 1 
or “Que la bi&re est bonne en Angleterre.” “Et oui le vin 
est mauvais,” shrieks out the pigmy addressed, and so they 
club their sixpence, and remain faithful to the malt-and-hoppish 
liquor. It may be remarked that ladies and Frenchmen are 
not favourites with inn-waiters, coach-guards, cabman, and 
such officials, doubtless for reasons entirely mercenary. 

I could continue for many more pages, but the evening grey 
is tinging the river; the packet-boat bells are ringing; the 
sails of the ships look greyer and more ghostlike as they sweep 
silently by. It is time to be thinking of returning, and sq let 
us call for the bill, and finish with a moral. My dear sir, it is 
this. The weather is beautiful. The whitebait singularly fine 
this season. You are sure to be happy if you go to Greenwich. 
Go then; and, above all, take your amiable lady with 
you. 

Ah! if but ten readers will but follow this advice, Lancelot 
Wagstaff has not written in vain, and has made ten charming 
women happy! 
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To the Editor of the “ Morning Chronicle 

✓ 

Sir,—I n a leading 1 article of your journal of Thursday, the 
3rd instant, you commented upon literary pensions and the 
status of literary men in this country, and illustrated your argu¬ 
ments by extracts from the story of " Pendennis," at present in 
course cf publication. You have received my writings with so 
muctfe kind ness, that, if you have occasion to disapprove of them 
or the author, I can’t question your right to blame me, or doubt 
for a moment the friendliness and honesty of my critic; and 
however I might dispute the justice of your verdict in my 
case, I had proposed to submit to it in silence, being indeed 
very quiet in my conscience with regard to the charge made 
against me. 

But another newspaper of high character and repute takes 
occasion to question the principles advocated in your article of 
Thursday, arguing in favour of pensions for literary persons as 
you argued against them; and the only point upon which the 
Examiner and the Chronicle appear to agree, unluckily regards 
myself, who am offered up to general reprehension in two 
leading articles by the two writers : by the latter for 4 4 fostering 
a baneful prejudice ” against literary men; by the former for 
"stooping to flatter" this prejudice in the public mind, and 
"condescending to caricature (as is too often my habit) my 
literary fellow-labourers, in order to pay court to the non¬ 
literary class." 

The charges of the Examiner against a man who has never, 
to his knowledge, been ashamed of his profession, or (except 
for its dulness) of any single line from his pen, grave as they 
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are, are, I hope, not proven. “ To stoop to flatter" any class 
Is a novel accusation brought against my writings; and as for 
my scheme " to pay court to the non-literary class by <dis- 
paraging my literary feUow-labourers," it is a design which 
would exhibit a degree n&t only of baseness but of folly upon 
my part of which, I trustrl am not capable. The editor of the 
Examiner may perhaps occasionally write, like other authors, 
in a hurry, and not be aware of the conclusions to whfkh some 
of his sentences may lead. If I stoop to flatter anybody's 
prejudices for some interested motives of my own, I am no 
more nor less than a rogue and a cheat; which deductions from 
the Examinees premisses I will not stoop to contradict, because 
the premisses themselves are simply absurd. 

I deny that the considerable body of our countryme^jdescribed 
by the Examiner as “the non-literary class" has the least 
gratification in witnessing the degradation or disparagement of 
literary men. Why accuse “ the non-literary class ” of being so 
ungrateful ? If the writings of an author give the reader pleasure 
or profit, surely the latter will have a favourable opinion of the 
person who benefits him. What intelligent man, of whatsoever 
political views, would not receive with respect and welcome that 
writer of the Examiner of whom your paper once said that “ he 
made all England laugh and think " ? Who would deny to 
that brilliant wit, that polished satirist, his just tribute of respect 
and admiration ? Does any man who has written a book worth 
reading—any poet, historian, novelist, man of science—lose 
reputation by his character for genius or for learning? Does he 
not, on the contrary, get friends, sympathy, applause—money, 
perhaps?—all good and pleasant things in themselves, and not 
ungenerously awarded as they are honestly won. That generous 
faith in men of letters, that kindly regard in which the whole 
reading nation holds them, appear to me to be so dearly 
shown in our country every day, that to question them would 
be absurd, as, permit me to say for my part, it would be 
ungrateful. What is it that fills mechanics’ institutes in the 
great pro\ incial towns when literary men are invited to attend 
their festivals? Has not every literary man of mark his friends 
' and his circle, his hundreds or his tens of thousands of readers? 
And has not every one had from these constant and affecting 
testimonials of the esteem in which they hold him? It is of 
course one writer’s lot, from the nature of his subject or of his 
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genius, to command the sympathies or awaken the curiosity of 
many more readers than shall choose to listen to another author; 
but surely all get their hearing. The literary profession is not 
held in disrepute: nobody wants to disparage it, no man loses 
his social rank, whatever it may beAy practising it. On the 
contrary, the pen gives a place in me world to men who had 
none before, a fair place, fairly achieved by their genius, as 
any other degree of eminence is by any other kind of merit. 
Literary men need not, as it seems to me, be in the least 
querulous about their position any more, or want the pity of any¬ 
body. The money-prizes which the chief among them get are 
not so high as those which fall to men of other callings—to 
bishops, or to judges, or to opera-singers and actors, nor have 
they reeled stars and garters as yet, or peerages and governor¬ 
ships of islands, such as fall to the lot of military officers. The 
rewards of the profession are not to be measured by the money 
standard, for one man may spend a life of learning and labour 
on a book which does not pay the printer’s bill; and another 
gets a little fortune by a few light volumes. But putting the 
moqpy out of the question, I believe that the social estimation 
of the man of letters is as good as it deserves to Lc, and as 
good as that of any other professional man. 

With respect to the question in debate between you and the 
Examiner, as to the propriety of public rewards and honours 
to literary men, I don’t see why men of letters should not 
cheerfully coincide with Mr. Examiner, in accepting all the 
honours, places, and prizes which they can get. The amount 
of such as will be awarded to them will not, we may be pretty 
sure, impoverish the country much; and if it is the custom of 
the State to reward by money, or titles of honour, or stars and 
garters of any sort, individuals who do the country service; 
and if individuals arc gratified by having Sir, or My lord, 
appended to their names, or stars and ribbons hooked on to 
their coats and waistcoats, as men most undoubtedly are, and 
as their wives, families, and relations are—there can be no 
reason why men of letters should not have the chance, as well 
as men of the robe or the sword; or why, if honour and money, 
are good for one profession, they should not be good for another. 
No man in other callings thinks himself degraded by receiving 
a reward from his Government; nor surely need the literary man 
be more squeamish about pensions, and ribbons, and titles, 
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than the ambassador, or general, or judge. Every European 
State but ours rewards its men of letters; the American 
Government gives them their full share of its small patronage; 
and if Americans, why not Englishmen ? If Pitt Crawley is 
disappointed at not getting a ribbon on retiring from his 
diplomatic post at Pumpernickel; if General O'Dowd is pleased 
to be called Sir Hector O'Dowd, K.C.B., and his,, wife at 
being denominated my Lady O’Dowd—are literary men to be 
the only persons exempt from vanity, and is it to be a sin in 
them to covet honour ? 

And now with regard to the charge against myself of fostering 
baneful prejudices against our calling—to which I no more 
plead guilty than I should think Fielding would have done, if 
he had been accused of a design to bring the Clinch into 
contempt by describing Parson Trulliber—permit me “to say, 
that before you deliver sentence it would be as well to have 
waited to hear the whole of the argument, Who knows what 
is coming in the future numbers of the work which has incurred 
your displeasure and Examiner's, and whether you, in accusing 
me of prejudice, and the Examiner (alas!) of swindling p.nd 
flattering the public, have not been premature? Time and the 
hour may solve this mystery, for which the candid reader is 
referred to “ our next.” 

That I have a prejudice against running into debt, and drunken¬ 
ness, and disorderly life, and against quackery and falsehood in 
my profession, I own ; and that I like to have a laugh at those 
pretenders in it who w’rite confidential news about fashion and 
politics for provincial gobemouckes; but I am not aware of 
feeling any malice in describing this weakness, or of doing 
anything wrong in exposing the former vices. Have they never 
existed amongst literary men? Have their talents never been 
urged as a plea for improvidence, and their very faults adduced 
as a consequence of their genius? The only moral that I, as 
a writer,’wish to hint in the descriptions against which you 
protest was, that it was the duty of a literary man, as well as 
any other, to practise regularity and sobriety, to love his family, 
, and to pay his tradesmen. Nor is the picture I have drawn 

a caricature which I condescend to," any more than it is a 
wilful and insidious design on my part to flatter “the non¬ 
literary class." If it be a caricature, it is the result of a natural 
perversity of vision, not of an artful desire to mislead; but my 
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attempt was to tell the truth, and I meant to tell it not unkinXly. 

I have seen the bookseller whom Bludyer robbed of his books; 

I have carried money, and from a noble brother man-of-letters, 
to some one not unlike Shandon in orison, and have watched 
the beautiful devotion of his wife in tjat place. Why are these- 
things not to be described, if they imistrate, as they appear to 
me to do, that strange and awful struggle of good and wrong 
which takes place in our hearts and in the world ? It may be 
that I work out my moral ill, or it may possibly be that the 
critic of the Examiner fails in apprehension. My effort as an 
artist came perfectly within his province as a censor; but when 
Mr. Examiner says of a gentleman that he is “stooping to* 
flatter the public prejudice,” which public prejudice does not 
exist, 1 0bn\it that he makes a charge which is as absurd as it 
is unjust, and am thankful that it repels itself. 

And instead of accusing the public of persecuting and dis¬ 
paraging us as a class, it seems to me that men of letters had 
best silently assume that they are as good as any other gentle¬ 
men ; nor raise piteous controversies upon a question which all 
people of sense must take as settled. If I sit at your table, 

I suppose that I am my neighbour’s equal, and that he is mine. 
If I begin straightway with a protest of “ Sir, I am a literary 
man, but I would have you to know that I am as good as 
you,” which of us is it that questions the dignity of the literary 
profession—my neighbour who would like to eat his soup in 
quiet, or the man of letters who commences the argument? 
And I hope that a comic writer, because he describes one 
author as improvident, and another as a parasite, may not only 
be guiltless of a desire to vilify his profession, but may really 
have its honour at heart. If there are no spendthrifts or para¬ 
sites among us, the satire becomes unjust: but if such exist, 
or have existed, they are as good subjects for comedy as men 
of other callings. I never heard that the Bar felt itself aggrieved 
because Punch chose to describe Mr. Dump’s notorious state 
of insolvency, or that the picture of Stiggins, in “ Pickwick,” 
was intended as an insult to all Dissenters ; or that all the 
attorneys in the empire were indignant at the famous historv* 
of the firm of “Quirk, Gammon, & Snap.” Are we to fc£ 
passed over because we are faultless, or because we cannot 
afford to be laughed at ? And if every character in a story is to 
represent a class, not an individual—if every bad figure is to 
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hav% its obliged contrast a good one, and a balance of vice and 
virtue is to be struck—novels, I think, would become impossible, 
ns they would be intolerably stupid and unnatural; and there 
vcpuld be a lamentable end of writers and readers of such com- 
positions.—Believe me, SiL to be your very faithful servant, 

v W. M. Thackeray. 

Reform Club : Jan. 8,1850. % 
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To the Editor of “ Erasers Magazine." 

You may remember, my dear Sit, how I prognosticated a 
warm reception for your Mr. Michael Angelo Tilmarsh in New 
York—how I advised that he should come by a Collins rather 
than a Cunard liner—how that he must land 'at New York 
rather than at Boston—or, at any rate, that he mustn't dare 
to begin lecturing at the latter city, and bring “ cold joints " to 
the former one. In the last particular he has happily followed 
my ^iggestion, and has opened with a watm success in the 
chief city. The journals have been full of him. On the 19th 
of November, he commenced his lectures before the Mercantile 
Library Association (young ardent commcrcialists), in the 
spacious New York Church belonging to the flock presided 
over by the Reverend Mr. Chapin; a strong row of ladies— 
the cream of the capital—and an "unusual number of the 
distinguished literary and professional celebrities.” The critic 
of the New York Tribune is forward to commend his style 
of delivery as "that of a well-bred gentleman, reading with 
marked force and propriety to'a large circle in the drawing¬ 
room.” So far, excellent. This witness is a gentleman of the 
press, and is a credit to his order. But there are some others 
who have whetted the ordinary American appetite of inquisitive¬ 
ness with astounding intelligence. Sydney Smith excused the 
national curiosity as not only venial, but laudable. In 1824, he 
wrote—"Where men live in woods and forests, as is the case, 
of course, in remote American settlements, it is the duty of every 
man to gratify the inhabitants by telling them his name, place, % 
age, office, virtues, crimes, children, fortune, and remarks.” It 
is not a matter of surprise, therefore, that this percontatorial 
foible has grown with the national growth. 

375 
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Vou cannot help perceiving that the lion in America is public 
property and confiscate to the common weal. They trim the 
creatui*e's nails, they cut the hair off his mane and tail (which is 
distributed or sold to his admirers), and they draw his teeth, 
which arc frequently preserved with much the same care as you 
keep any memorable grl. der whose presence has been agony 
and departure delight. 

Bear-leading is not so much in vogue across the Atlantic as 
at your home in England; but the lion-leading is infinitely 
more in fashion. 

Some learned man is appointed Androcles to the new arrival. 
One of the familiars of press is despatched to attend the 
latest attraction, and by &is reflecting medium the lion is 
perpetually presented tp tin? popular gaze. The guest’s most 
BOgret self is exposed host. Every action—every word— 

evfery gesture % ^preserved and proclaimed—a sigh—a nod—a 
groan—a sneeze?—a cough—or a VvinjSc-r-is each written down 
by this recording minister, who b&ts out nothing. No tabula 
rasa with him. The portrait is limned with the fidelity of 
Parrhasius, and filled up with the minuteness of the Daguerre 
process itself. No bloodhound or Bow Street officer can be 
keener or more exact on the trail than this irresistible and 
unavoidable spy. ’Tis in Austria they calotype criminals: in 
the far West the public press prints the identity of each 
notorious visitor to its shores. 

In turn, Mr. Dickens, Lord Carlisle, Jenny Lind, and now 
Mr. Thackeray, have been lionised in Aiqerica. 

“ They go to see, themselves a greater tight than all." 

>4 

In providing for a gaping audience, narrators are disposed 
rather to go beyond reality. Your famous Oriental lecturer at 
ftoe British and Foreign Institute had a wallet of personal 
experience, from which Lemuel Gulliver might have helped 
himself. With such hyperbole one or two of “our own 
correspondents " of American Journals tell Mr. Thackeray more 
about his habits than he hiroseilf was cognisant of. Specially I 
have selected from the Sachem and Broadway Delineator (the 
1 latter-named newspaper has quite a fabulous circulation) a 
pleasant history of certain of the peculiarities of your great 
humourist at which I believe he himself must smile. 

Mr. Thackeray's person, height, breadth, hair, complexion. 
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voice, gesticulation, and manner are, with a fair enough accuracy, 
described. 

Anon, these recorders, upon which we play, soft|y whisper— 


"One of his most singular habitus that of making rough 
sketches for caricatures on his finger-nails. The phosphoretic 
ink he originally used has destroyed the entire nails, so his 
fingers are now tipped with horn, on which he draws his 
portraits. The Duke of Marlboro’ (under Queen Anne), 
General O’Gahagan (under Lord Lake), together with Ibrahim 
Pasha (at the Turkish Ambassador's)* ,^ere thus taken. The 
celebrated engravings in the ‘Parj^pktttch Book,’ ‘ Esmond,’ 
&c., were made frpm these*‘sketches. He has an insatiable 
passion snuff, which he carries tagse in his pockets, 
a ball at the Duke of Northumberl&tya*$, he sc&a whole patty 
sneezing, in a polka, in,$0 convulsive A mannSh 4 that they were 
obliged to break up Its con|usion. His pockets are all lined 
with tea-lead, after a fashion introduced by the late Lord 
Dartmouth. 

" Mr. T. has a passion for daguerreotypes, of which he has 
a collection of many thousands. Most of these he took un¬ 
observed from the outer gallery of Saint Paul's. He generally 
carries his apparatus m one of Sangster’s alpaca umbrellas, 
surmounted with a head of Dr. Syntax. (This umbrella, we 
believe, remained with the publishers of Fraser s Magazine, 
after the article on the London Exhibitions, in which it was 
alluded to.) He has been known to collar a beggar boy in the 
streets, drag him off to the nearest pastrycook's, and exercise 
his photographic art without ceremony. In London he had a 
tame laughing hyocna presented, to him, on the breaking up of 
the Tower menagerie, which followed him like a dog, and was 
much attached to his master, though totally blind from confine¬ 
ment, deaf, and going on three legs and a wooden one. He 
was always surrounded by pets and domestic animals in his 
house; two owls live in the ivy-tod Of the summer-house in the 
garden. His back sitting-room has an aviary. Monkeys, 
dogs, parrots, cats and guinea-pigs swarm in the chambers. 
The correspondent of the Buffalo Revolver, who stayed three 
weeks with Mr. Thackeray during the Great Exhibition, gave 
us these particulars. 

"His papers on the 'Greater Petty Chaps* or ‘Garden 
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Warbler (Sylva hortensis),' * the Fauvette,' created an immense 
sensation when Madame Otto Goldschmidt was last in London. 
The study is at the end of the garden. The outside is rictlly 
covered with honeysuckle, jasmine, and Virginian creepers. 
Here Mr. T. sits in peris t solitude, 1 chewing the cud of sweet 
and bitter fancy.’ Being- an early riser, he is generally to 
-be found there in the morning, whence he can watch the birds. 
His dai|y costume is a hanging chlamys, or frock-coat, which 
he closely, buttons, to avoid the encumbrance of a waistcoat. 
Hence the multiplicity of his coat-pockets, whose extreme utility 
to him during his lecture has been remarked elsewhere. He 
wears no braces, but his nether garments are sustained by 
a suspensory belt or bandage of hemp round his loins. Socks 
or stockings he despises as effeminate, and has been heard to 
sigh for the days of the &olea dr ffavSdXLOv. A hair-shirt, close 
to the skin as Dejanira’s robe, with a changeable linen front of 
the finest texture—a mortification, or penance, according to his 
cynical contempt and yet respect tor human vanity—is a part 
of his ordinary apparel. A gibus hat and a pair of bluchers 
complete his attire. By a contrivance borrowed froijt the 
disguises of pantomimists, he undresSes Himself in the twink¬ 
ling of a bedpost; and can slip into bed while an ordinary man 
is pulling off his coat. He is awaked from his sleep (lying 
always on his back in a sort of mesmeric trance) by a black 
servant (Joe’s domestic in ‘Vanity Fair'), who enters the bed¬ 
room at four o’clock precisely every morning, winter or 
summer, tears down the bed-clothes, and literally saturates his 
master with a can of cold water drawn fbfcftn the nearest spring. 
As he has no whiskers, he never needs to shave, and he is used 
to clean his teeth with the feather end of the quill with which he 
.writes in bed. (In this free tmd enlightened country he will 
nfind he need not waste his time in cleaning his teeth at all.) 
With all his excessive simplicity, he is as elaborate in the 
arrangement of his dress as Count d’Orsay or Mr. Brummcl. 
His toilet occupies him after matin studies till midday. He 
then sits down to a substantial ‘bever,’ or luncheon of'tea. 
coffee, bread, butter, salmon-shad, liver, black puddings, and 
sausages.’ At the top of this he deposits two glasses of ratafia 
and three-fourths of a glass of rum-shrub. Immediately after 
the meal his horses are brought to the door; he starts at once 
in a mad gallop, or coolly commences a gentle amble, according 
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to the character of the work;, fast or slow, that he in engaged 
upon. 

“ He pays no visits, and, being a solitudinarian, frequents not 
even a single club in London. Ho dresses punctiliously for 
dinner every day. He is but a sjrry eater, and avoids all 
vegetable diet, as he thinks it duns the animal spirits. Only 
when engaged on pathetic subjects does be make a hearty meal; 
for the body macerated by long fasting, he says, cannot unaided 
contribute the tears he would shed over what he writes. Wine 
he abhors, as a true Mussulman. Mr. T.’s favourite drink is gin 
and toast-and-water, or cider and bitters, cream and cayenne. 

" In#ligion a Parsec (he was bom in Calcutta), in morals a 
Stagyrite, in philosophy an Epicurean; though nothing in his 
conversation or manners would lead one to surmise that he 
belonged to either or any ofthese sects. In politics an Unflinch¬ 
ing Tory; fond of the Throne, admiring the Court, attached to 
the peerage, proud of the army and navy; a thick and thin 
uplrolder of Church and State, he is for tithes and taxes as in 
Pitt's time. He wears hair powdered to this day, from his entiic 
reliance on the wisdom of his forefathers. Besides his novels, 
he is the author of the ‘Vestiges of Creation,’ the ‘Errors of 
Numismatics,’ ‘Junius’s Letters,’ and ‘Ivanhoe,’ The sequel 
to this last he published three or four years ago. He wrote all 
Louis Napoleon’s works, and Madame H.'s exquisite love letters; 
and whilst secretary to that prince in confinement at Ham, 
assisted him m his escape, by knocking down the sentry with a 
ruler with which he had been ruling accounts. Mr. T. is very 
fond of boxing, and used to ha,ve an occasional set-to with Ben 
Caunt, the Tipton Slasher, and young Sambo. He fences 
admirably, and ran the celebrated Bertrand through the lungs » 
twice, at an assaut (Cannes in Paris. He is an exquisite dancer, 
he founded Laurent's Casino (was a pupil of old Grimaldi, 
sumamed Iron Legs), anJ played Harlequin in * Mother Goose' 
pantomime once, when Ella, the regular performer, was taken ill 
and unable to appear. 0* 

‘ 4 He has no voice, ear, or fancy even, for music, and the only 
instruments he cares to listen to are the Jew’s-harp, the bagpipes, 
and the 4 Indian drum.' 

“ He is disputatious and loquacious to a degree in company; 
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and at a dinner at the Bishop of Oxford's* the discussion with 
Mr. Macaulay respecting the death of Mausohis, the husband of 
Zenobia, occupied the dS%>utants for thirteen hours ere either 
rose to retire. Mr. Maoaplay was fotmd exhausted tinder the 
table. He has no anqdniaWBf with modem languages, and 
his French, which heffUely uses throughout his writings, is fur¬ 
nished by the Parisian mrante in the Baron de B/s estolish* 
ment. lathe classics he hi superior to either Professor Sedgwick 
or Blackie $ 0 e his ' Colloquies on Strabo/ and the * Cuftian 
Earthquake *). s He was twice senior opt. at Magdalen College, 
and fbreo times running carried off Barnes's prim for Greek 
Tbeseg and Cantate," k. r. X. 


• i , ■ • • • • • 
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Happily these delicate attentions have not ruffled Mr. 
TThackeray’s good temper and genial appreciation of the high 
position occupied by literary men in the United States. Let me 
avow that this position not only reflects credit on the country 
which awards it, but helps to shed its lustre on the men of letters 
who become thp guejds Of itk hospitality. Mr. Thackeray’sflast 
lecture Of the series, on the yth ult. r gracefully conceded this in 
the following tribute i— 

“In England it was my custom, after the delivery of these 
lectures, to point such a moral as seemed to befit the country I 
lived in, and to protest against an outcry, which some brother 
authors of mine most imprudently and unjustly raise, when they 
say that oUr profession is neglected and its professors held in 
light esteem. Speaking in this country, I would say that such a 
complaint could not only not be advanced, but could not be 
even understood hem, where your men of letters take their manly 
+ share in public life; whence Everett goes as minister to Washing¬ 
ton and T< rving and Bancroft to represent the republic in the old 
country. And if to English authors the English public is, as l 
believe, kind and just in the main, can any of us say, will any who 
visit your country not proudly and gratefully own, with what a 
«fordial and generous greeting you receive us ? I look round on 
this great company. I think of my gallant young patrons of the 
Mercantile Library Association, as whose servant I appear before 
you, and of the kind hands stretched out to welcome me by men 
famous in letters, and honoured in our country as in their own, and 
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I thank you and them for a most kindly greeting and a most 
generous hospitality. At home," and amongst his own people, it 
scarce becomes an English writer to speak of himself; his public 
estimation must depend upon his works J his private esteem on his 
character and his life. But here, amorfg friends newly found, I ask 
leave to say that t am thankful \ atuW thuds yith a grateful heart 
of those I leave behind me at home, wbp jwwhe proud of the wel¬ 
come you bold cut to me. and‘will benefit, plnse <3bd* when my 
days of w6rk aid over, by thfe kindness which yQt*sfeow to their 
father.*' Ja&N Small. 


THE END, 
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